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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 

The twenty-first volume of Intercollegiate Debates is 
hereby presented, dedicated to the interests of intercol 
legiate debate throughout the country. This number 
differs from its twenty predecessors only slightly; yet 
perhaps that difference is important for it reflects the 
changes in rules and customs of conducting debates. 
A comparison with earlier volumes in the series is quite 
revealing, for most of the ideals and habits are much 
changed from that day to this. The entire trend of 
debating has been away from the old, set, formally 
committed speeches toward extemporaneous and in 
formal address. In order to record a debate nowadays 
it is necessary to have a stenographer or to take the 
debate by electrical transcription. What modern de 
bating lacks in style and polish which the older debates 
had is made up in vigor, argumentative clash and ready 
rebuttal. 

In one of the new features of this volume, Appendix 
II, which gives the season's record in tournament de 
bating, there is a very definite contrast with those car 
ried in several of the earlier volumes of the series. 
Here the change in the form and type of debating, in 
the type of student organization of leagues and conduct 
of contest debate is notable. Few leagues survive that 
were once so common to intercollegiate debate. Espe 
cially is this true of the old triangular, quadrangular 
and pentangular leagues. Now, there are tournaments, 
league meets and cjistrict meets. The debates that were 
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once held over a period of weeks at the various colleges 
are now held in one week-end in a tournament or league 
meeting. 

The attempt to give the season's record of tourna 
ment debating is a new venture, suggested by the old 
Year Book, of course, but designed to serve new con 
ditions and to reflect the extent and importance of the 
new method of debate which has swept the country 
during the last decade. As this series reaches its ma 
jority or twenty-first year, it was felt that it would be 
a good way to celebrate that fact by installing this new 
feature of reporting the year in debate. It is hoped 
that it will prove informative and popular and may be 
continued in succeeding volumes with a much more 
complete reporting of the year's events. 

This volume reflects an average year in debate. 
Most debates and most tournaments were held on the 
National Pi Kappa Delta subject, Isolation, and on 
the statement adopted by that organization. In New 
England and in some of the other eastern states several 
other subjects were debated. The Southern Associa 
tion of Teachers of Speech used the Conscription of 
Wealth in Time of War as its subject and held its 
tournament in the spring, shortly after the Pi Kappa 
Delta National Meet and in the same state, Tennessee. 
One of the leagues in Ohio discussed un-American Ac 
tivities; and in Pennsylvania, Civil Liberties and the 
Dies Committee was discussed. Here and there de 
bates were held on the Third Term for President, 
which, in this instance, had more than mere academic 
interest. One or two new things developed, possibly 
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small in the long run of debating, but of interest in a 
yearly chronicle. They were: the invention of a new 
type of cross-question debate by the National Forensic 
League, whose championship high school debate is 
presented in this volume for the first time. Second, 
the first television debate, which reveals some new pos 
sibilities in debate technique, was held in New York 
City between Bucknell University and Columbia Uni 
versity. The possibility of using graphs, charts, pic 
tures and other visible aids to the speaker developed 
in this very first specimen of television debating. These 
features may make it much more attractive and popu 
lar ultimately than radio debating where the voice is 
the sole medium of communication. It makes the 
broadcast begin to approach the platform with the re 
turn of visual interest. The editor is very glad to 
mark this new development by including this first tele 
vision debate in this volume. Perhaps it will have 
historical significance as the years go by and the new 
medium develops. 

In this volume the national championship debate of 
the Junior College honor society, Phi Rho Pi, appears 
for the first time. It is hoped that this organization 
will contribute its championship debate again. The 
Pi Kappa Delta subject was used; so the Pi Kappa 
Delta championship debate could not also be used. 
Formerly Pi Kappa Delta has published its champion 
ship debate and speech winners in a separate volume 
of its own, but as this publication is being dropped, it 
is hoped that some of the Pi Kappa Delta convention 
debates may be included in future volumes. 
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Naturally the war interest is reflected throughout 
the volume from Isolation, to Aid to the Allies and Ac 
tivities against the "Fifth Column." However, the 
events of the war have been rushing so fast since the 
editing of these manuscripts was begun that already 
what was said last winter and spring is out-of-date and 
has merely a sort of historical interest as to what the 
college world was thinking during the debate season. 
Many of the subjects that we would like to debate to 
day will be impossible subjects by the beginning of the 
school and college year next September. They will have 
been settled on their timeliness will have evaporated 
with the resounding echoes of tremendous events. The 
war is changing everything and debaters will probably 
be driven from the field of foreign affairs in next year's 
selections because of the speed of events. The new 
National High School subject, "Resolved, that the 
power of the Federal Government should be in 
creased," is an example of the type of subject that will 
have to be resorted to in order to get a subject that 
will not be ruined as a debate possibility by the swift 
flow of events. The debate on the new high school 
subject will be found in this volume. 

As we confront the new debate season as this vol 
ume comes from the press, and debaters everywhere 
will be making plans and preparing for the new season, 
the editor wishes to ask that any persons interested in 
contributing to the next volume write him and make 
preliminary arrangements. 

EGBERT RAY NICHOLS, 

University of Redlands, 

Redlands, California. 
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DIMINISHING THE POWER OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

A Correspondence Debate on the 1940-1941 
High School Question 



UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS AFFIRMATIVE vs. COLLEGE OF 
THE PACIFIC NEGATIVE 



During the month of May the University of Redlands and the Col 
lege of the Pacific engaged in a post-season correspondence debate on 
the high school subject for the coming debate season, 1940-41, with a 
view to submitting their effort to Intercollegiate Debates for publica 
tion. 

The new high school question is: Resolved, that the power of the 
Federal Government should be diminished.* 

The report on the debatability of this proposition is not very fa 
vorable. The definition of the term "power" is the difficulty as the 
Pi Kappa Delta college debaters discovered several years ago in the 
discussion of the "Powers of the President should be increased." 

The College of the Pacific debaters won the tournament at Linfield 
during the season, and the Redlands debaters won the Western Speech 
Tournament and the National Pi Kappa Delta Tournament. In this 
debate, however, Eugene Sill substituted for Carl Burness of the 
University of Redlands team and Gregg Phifer substituted for Wil 
liam Biddick on the College of the Pacific team. These season records 
were made on the Pi Kappa Delta subject, Isolation. 

* Editor's Note: Although the wording of the question has since 
been changed to read: "Resolved, that the power of the Federal Gov 
ernment should be increased," the essence of the question remains the 
same. 



DIMINISHING THE POWER OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 



First Affirmative, William Roskam 
University o Redlands 

FRIENDS: The question for debate is: Resolved, that 
the power of the Federal Government should be dimin 
ished. Contemporary and recent actions render this 
question pertinent for discussion. 

In defining the terms and achieving the meaning of 
the question, it would be well to review briefly the 
establishment of the power of the Federal Government. 

In 1788 with the ratification of the Constitution by 
all of the states, the Federal Government was set up 
and given certain powers. These powers were divided 
into three forms: legislative, executive and judicial. 

Soon after the Constitution had been ratified, deline 
ating certain powers to the Federal Government, there 
was seen a need to make a reservation of powers to the 
people. The first ten amendments to the Constitution, 
known as the "Bill of Rights" was the result. The de 
sirability of the "Bill of Rights," as a guarantee to the 
people of their freedom of action, has never been de 
nied in any valid manner. 

As time passed and the action of government con 
tinued, powers were used and interpreted which re 
sulted in a general expansion. This expansion took 
place through the passage of laws, the redelegation of 

3 
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power and the interpretation of original and legislated 
power. 

From these facts it is obvious that the framers of 
the question were not asking for a diminishing of power 
by removal or destruction of some definite power origi 
nally granted in the Constitution, such as the power to 
coin money or declare war. What the framers of the 
question, by logic and by necessity of practical inter 
pretation, must have meant, was a diminishing of power 
in use. Thus the word "power" shall be defined as 
"power in use," this is the definition upon which the 
Affirmative will predicate the discussion to follow. In 
asmuch as no other terms are in need of defining we 
shall proceed with the Affirmative case. 

May we first point out, it is possible to dimmish the 
power of the Federal Government. It is possible to 
diminish the power of the Federal Government through 
the removal of the legislative and judicial powers of 
commissions. Ordinarily, a law is passed through 
Congress with a provision for a commission. The 
avowed purpose of the commission is to administer the 
law. But by assumption of legislative and judicial ac 
tivities the commission increases the power of the Fed 
eral Government, because the agency exercising these 
powers exercises all of them as one body, and there is 
no check or balance of one group against another. 

It is possible to diminish the power of the Federal 
Government by the removal of these powers because 
the Government has only recently begun to exercise 
such powers. For example, the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of April 27 states: 
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Chester Allen Everts is a Texas oil operator. In Feb 
ruary he inserted a large display advertisement in the Watt 
Street Journal which read in part: 'Wanted Fast! One 
man with $15,000 in cash money or two men with $7500 
cash money each. I am just getting ready to dig a 4300- 
foot well on an 80-acre property in Ector County, West 
Texas, that is right square between production. 5 

Two weeks later, the same newspaper carried another dis 
play advertisement paid for by Mr. Everts which read: 
'On February 27th I advertised in this paper ... I sure 
didn't know I was breaking any law. Since then I have 
been notified by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
that in publicly making that offer I had violated their rules. 7 

Mr. Everts has been drilling wells for twenty years and 
has been a success at it. He is not a promoter of oil stocks. 

The SEC was created to prevent frauds and abuses in the 
security market. But if its power extends to preventing a 
man in Texas from advertising for a partner with $15,000, 
we wonder just where the power of the SEC may end. 

It follows, in reason, that if the SEC can do this lawfully, 
then it can prevent a man with a hamburger stand from 
advertising a half interest for sale for $150, or what have 
you, until he has filed a formal financial statement on the 
official offering sheet. The Business Opportunity columns 
in the want-ad pages in any city carry dozens of offers no 
different in principle from Mr. Everts: Here is an adver 
tiser offering a beauty shop 'cost $1100, sacrifice for $400.' 
Here is another who would sell his gas station at a sacrifice, 
a third seeking a partner to invest $600 new capital in a 
going luncheonette. 

Puzzled, we wrote Mr. Jerome Frank, chairman of the 
SEC, asking him the distinction, if any, between the Everts 
ad and these. Was it the intent of Congress that the SEC 
should police the small finances of the barber, the butcher 
and the baker? Ten days later he had not replied. 
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True, this quotation is long but the story is com 
plete, and we shall refer back to it, which probably 
justifies its length. From this editorial it is clear that 
it would be very possible to return to the people some 
of the power they formerly exercised through complete 
freedom of contract. In further support of the practi 
cability of removing some of the power from commis 
sions, we offer the Logan-Walter bill; certainly many 
of our legislators show their belief in its feasibility 
when they support it. 

The second issue the Affirmative would like to intro 
duce is that it is desirable to diminish the power of the 
Federal Government by limiting and separating the 
power of commissions. 

Inherent in the Constitution are certain principles, 
part of which are expressed by Montesquieu in Spirit 
0/ icraw, Bk. XI, Ch. 6, 154. 

Again, there is no liberty if the judiciary power be not 
separated from the legislative and executive. Were it joined 
with the legislative, the life and liberty of the subject would 
be exposed to arbitrary control; for the judge would then 
be the legislator. Were it joined to the executive power, 
the judge might behave with violence and oppression. 

There would be an end of everything, were the same man, 
or the same body, whether of the nobles or of the people, 
to exercise those three powers, that of enacting laws, that 
of executing the public resolutions and that of trying the 
causes of individuals. 

We of the Affirmative contend that any grouping of 
these powers is undesirable and leads to an increase of 
"power in use" and to a tremendous increase of pos 
sible "power in use." 
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In the January 19th issue of the United States News, 
the following quotation concurs with the Affirmative 
view: "At Chicago, the Circuit Court commented in the 
decision involving The Inland Steel Corporation: 'The 
whole record in this case convincingly discloses . . . 
the danger of imposing upon a single agency the mul 
tiple duties of prosecutor, judge, jury and execu 
tioner.' " 

The desirability of diminishing the power of the 
Federal Government is given further impetus when we 
see the support given the Logan-Walter bill. In the 
United States News of April 26, 1940, it is stated that 
"The measure would provide, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune (Rep.) <a much-needed check on 
the unrestricted growth of administrative law the 
rules and decisions made by various administrative 
agencies. Complaint most frequently made against 
these bodies is that their rulings are often arbitrary and 
can only with difficulty be appealed.' " 

For instance, not only is freedom of contract in 
fringed upon by some of its actions, but the NLRB has 
curtailed the right of free speech on the part of em 
ployers, which is guaranteed by the Constitution. As 
a government we have been drifting into a situation 
very similar to the one which resulted in the establish 
ment of the Bill of Rights. The people were willing to 
delineate certain powers to the Federal Government 
but wanted freedom of action without governmental re 
straint in other matters. Recently we have been per 
fectly willing to allow the assumption and combination 
of power by the Federal Government to curb certain 
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abuses in the business and industrial world, but when 
that power hinders undesirably the people's freedom of 
action, guaranteed in the Bill of Rights, then a change 
must be made. The power of the Federal Government 
must be diminished in order to return certain rights 
originally retained by the citizen. 

First Negative, Martin Pulich 
College of the Pacific 

FRIENDS: Since the date of the ratification of our 
Constitution, many changes have occurred in the fields 
of invention and usage. With the development of new 
techniques relationships within society were directed 
into channels necessitating new forms of social control. 
Government, the instrument of social organization, real 
ized an increased concept of service and regulation. 
Inevitably government had to broaden its functions to 
meet the demands of the people. Within each political 
jurisdiction local, state, and federal new powers 
were assumed to meet the new needs. We are now 
asked to consider whether or not the authority vested 
with our National Government should be lessened. 

In opening the argument for reduction of the power 
of our National Government, the first Affirmative 
speaker has stated that it is possible to reduce the 
power by limiting the activities of certain commissions. 
The Securities Exchange Commission has been speci 
fically cited. We take issue on the point that such ac 
tion would constitute a reduction in power. A change 
in the administration of the Securities Exchange Com- 
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mission would not be a diminution of the control of 
Federal power, for there must be a restriction or limi 
tation placed on the constitutional sanction to exercise 
authority over a given area of economic affairs. Specifi 
cally, we ask: Should the Federal Government relin 
quish its authority to regulate securities? Such a step 
would be a reduction in actual control. Should the 
administration of the legislation be placed in some 
agency other than the Securities Exchange Commis 
sion? If such an agency were a state or local agency, 
there would be a diminishing of authority. Or is the 
question simply: Should the act be amended so as spe 
cifically to permit a business man to advertise for a 
partner? We do not feel that it is necessary to with 
hold the right of control to correct a matter of ad 
ministration. 

The second issue advanced by Mr. Roskam is that it 
is desirable to limit and separate the powers of com 
missions. He has suggested that the administration of 
the legislation be reallocated to other divisions in the 
Federal Government. If this step were taken, we con 
tend that the Government will not have suffered a re 
duction in power. The right of control over that area 
would remain in the hands of the Federal Government. 
It would be a question of the method in which Congress 
should provide for administration of legislation rather 
than a question of limitation of Federal authority. At 
this point we should like to clarify our position in this 
matter; we do not wish to assume the attitude that no 
change should be made in certain legislation if such 
changes are necessary to make the legislation more ef- 
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fective, but we do feel that the jurisdiction should re 
main within the powers of the National Government. 

It is obvious, then, that mere alteration in the form 
of administration of governmental powers does not con 
stitute limitation. As it was indicated in the opening 
remarks of this address, government has greater bur 
dens with the modern demands for social control. It 
is the Negative contention in this discussion that it is 
necessary to keep intact Federal authority. The pur 
poses to which the control is used by the Government 
are justifiable and necessary. Problems of the proper 
functioning of the socio-economic life of the nation 
must be solved by government. To that end certain 
measures of regulation have been included within the 
scope of the power of the Federal Government, and 
such control must continue to be exercised. In uphold 
ing the use of power by the Federal Government, we 
refer to our statement that to diminish means to re 
move from the jurisdiction, and we are opposed to any 
step in this direction. The constitutional or legislative 
effort to deny the right of control would specifically 
challenge the welfare of the nation, in that much 
needed checks on abuses would be removed or rendered 
impotent. 

Let us examine some of the realms in which the use 
of power is necessary to the protection of the people. 
The Affirmative has indicated the Securities Exchange 
Commission with the exertion of undue control over 
private enterprise. For many years prior to the pas 
sage of such legislation thousands of citizens were an 
nually deprived of investments and savings because of 
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unscrupulous tactics employed in the sale of securities 
on the market. The restrictions placed on the market 
ing of stocks and bonds are to protect the investor from 
being duped by the fraudulent claims of promoters of 
worthless securities by refusing to grant a license for 
the sale of any issue which is not financially sound. We 
insist that such power should be retained. 

Another agency condemned by Mr. Roskam is the 
National Labor Relations Board. Again we find that 
the purpose for the legislation is to protect a certain 
group within our society. For years conflict between 
labor and capital has disrupted relations within indus 
try. We admit that within the provisions of the legis 
lation certain undesirable provisions for enforcement 
exist, but these can be changed without limiting the 
power of the government in the field of labor relations. 
There must be regulation of the activities of collective 
bargaining, and such regulation is rightfully in the 
scope of Federal control. 

Let us turn to some other agencies. The Federal 
Trade Commission is somewhat similar to the National 
Labor Relations Board in its regulation of fair trade 
practices within industry. For many years ruinous 
competition impaired not only business but the public. 
Again the power of the Federal Government was uti 
lized to correct the unfair trade practices and provide 
the proper safeguards. Another area in which the Fed 
eral Government has used its authority is in the regula 
tion of commerce. Again the circumstances demanded 
some type of limitation to correct the existing evils. 
With the establishment of the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission, the regulation of the carriers has pro 
duced the proper elimination of the abuses in the sys 
tem. From these instances it can be seen that social 
control is necessary and justifiable. 

The final question is : Can the power be exercised by 
any other agency of government? For the solution to 
problems national in scope, we must turn to the Fed 
eral Government. We have seen the necessity of such 
regulation. Such social control is not forthcoming 
from the states. In many instances the states refuse 
to take the necessary measures to insure the proper 
regulations. For years some of the states have refused 
to enact child labor laws and minimum wage and maxi 
mum hour laws to apply within their political bound 
aries. To correct these problems we must turn to the 
National Government as the states are unwilling to 
overcome their inertia. There is a further objection to 
the exercising of the power by the states. Such meas 
ures of social control must have national uniformity to 
be effective. Such is impossible with state-wide legisla 
tion. Within each state there would be a different law 
as each state competed with the other to minimize 
the stringency of its provisions to encourage evasion. 
With such a situation social control becomes ineffective 
and inoperative. 

The welfare of our social order is dependent on the. 
judicious application of social control and we feel that 
such authority should not be diminished within the 
Federal Government. As we have indicated we do not 
consider the provisions of administration an inherent 
part of the power of the Federal Government. We ad- 
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vocate the correction of administrative errors so as to 
provide more effective enforcement. We close with 
these questions for the Affirmative: Should the Federal 
Government relinquish its right to control the market 
ing of securities? Should the regulation of industrial 
relations be denied to our National Government? 
Should unfair trade practices be restricted by Con- 

/---gress? 

^y Should we limit the power of the Federal Govern 
ment to regulate the railroads? 
Can any other agency of government provide the 

^ necessary social controls? 

> 

Second Affirmative, Eugene Sill 
University of Redlands 

vj FRIENDS: In this question: Resolved, that the power 
/I of the Federal Government should be diminished, the 
I ' Affirmative has received a barrage of questions from 
the Negative in an attempt to commit the Affirmative 
to statements that obscure the main issues. (1) Are 
1/3 regulations upon certain industries necessary? (We 
^ are expected to say yes or no.) (2) Are there any 
other agencies of government that could provide such 
controls? (We are expected to choose.) The Nega 
tive is trying to force us into an apparent dilemma 
by assuming that all we are really doing is shifting 
the powers of the Federal Government to the state 
or local governments, or dividing them between new 
Federal commissions to maintain separation of pow 
ers but still leaving all control in the Federal 
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Government, hence, not diminishing government 
power; or that we believe the industries of America 
should not be controlled at all. We observe, however, 
the phases of control of which they speak. Our answer 
is: Securities should be controlled, but constitutionally. 
Perhaps the Federal Government should do it; but 
again we say, "constitutionally." More likely, even if 
the Federal Government were not controlling them, the 
sale of securities will never again be such a speculative 
undertaking as it was in the twenties because of the 
fears that have since arisen; so perhaps this issue is 
not very important. The Affirmative is not prepared 
to say whether the Government should have launched 
out on a policy of control or whether such a policy 
should be revoked today, but it notices some assump 
tions that the Negative has made. First, they say 
some form of government must control all abuses. 
That statement they nowhere prove. Second, they for 
get that other factors, such as natural changes in at 
titudes or practices, often are more effective controls 
than are legislative acts. We cannot accept any as 
sumption which attempts to say that when an abuse 
arises there is but one agency to control it some 
form of government and that agency must control it, 
even at the expense of constitutional rights of Ameri 
cans! We should again clarify our stand, then. Those 
fundamental constitutional powers given to the Fed 
eral Government should not be diminished, nor should 
any constitutional regulation of industry and society 
be diminished. But it is the unconstitutional controls 
that the Federal Government places upon the employer 
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and employees in such agencies as the NLRB, the 
SEC, etc. to which we object. In other words, we in 
sist upon a limitation of power we have defined as 
"power in use." The Negative nowhere has mentioned 
or disproved our definition of the term "power" in this 
debate. Therefore, we assume they accept it and pro 
ceed to circumvent it. They ignore the difference, 
which we pointed out between the constitutional and 
fundamental powers delegated to the Federal Govern 
ment and the result of certain assumptions of practical 
"power in use." They do not actually say that they 
reject our definition and insist upon our diminishing 
powers in the constitution delegated to the Federal 
Government but they would like to steer the discussion 
toward the Federal vs. States' Rights issue. Now as 
to their circumvention of "power in use." 

One of the chief points of contention is whether the 
Affirmative is merely shifting controls from a commis 
sion such as the NLRB to some other agency; thus 
leaving all the power with the Federal Government. 
No, we are not. When the legislative, executive and 
judicial functions are carried out by one agency, 
tyranny may be, and is, as we shall see, rampant, and 
"power in use" transcends delegated constitutional 
power. When those functions are segregated as they 
should be, the tyranny is lessened and "power in use" 
is diminished and no longer unconstitutional. The 
Negative refuses to admit this diminishing of actual 
power, or ignores it. 

If the NLRB can deny freedom of speech to an em 
ployer, can enforce the decision, and can then declare 
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that decision legal, there is much more chance for con 
stitutional violations by agencies of government than 
if the board were merely executive in nature and must 
carry out not its own decisions but those of Congress 
or of the President. The valuable safeguard of division 
of powers must not be violated. So the Affirmative 
would not relinquish the right to control industry, but 
it would not permit the use of dictatorial and uncon 
stitutional methods to control it, merely because we 
might feel control to be so necessary as to warrant any 
abuses on the part of government. 

We believe not only that the principle of the division 
of powers is being violated by control through com 
missions, but that unlawful delegation of legislative 
power to commissions is occurring. The Constitution 
forbids Congress to delegate its powers. And yet that 
is what Congress does when it gives to the NLRB the 
right to deny an employer the privilege of deciding 
which labor union shall dominate in his business. If 
Congress feels it must control the minute details of 
businesses, then let it either work out the minute de 
tails so that they may be subjected to testing by the 
Supreme Court, or else let the Congress appoint com 
missions that are solely legislative or solely judicial. If 
some agency must determine the legality of an act of 
Congress, or of a commission, the Congress or the com 
mission itself must not do it. It must be some court. 
And that court should be entirely separate from the 
agency. In any case, it is a dangerous practice for the 
Congress of the United States to delegate its authority, 
even for the sake of so-called efficiency. Again, the 
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Affirmative does not think any efficiency more valuable 
than the fundamental right of freedom of speech. 

Of the Logan-Walter bill for controlling bureau 
cracy, my colleague has spoken. The Washington Star 
is quoted in the United States News for April 26, 1940, 
page 26: "The need for curbing the ever-widening au 
thority assumed by executive agencies is no whit abated 
by President Roosevelt's complaint that administrative 
processes would be slowed unduly if they were required 
to conform more closely to the pattern of the courts. 
Speed, however, is not always either desirable or essen 
tial." The Affirmative believes that when national 
policy must decide between speed and fundamental 
rights, the latter must be chosen. 

We have a reason for constant references to the 
NLRB. In this one agency there has been a very 
dangerous extension of Federal power; an extension 
which even the Supreme Court as now constituted 
seems unwilling to curb. Because of the critical status 
of the labor-capital problem and because of the so- 
called liberality of the Court, there is a hesitation to 
act in any more than individual cases. We believe 
that power should so be divided that constitutional 
controls are possible, and yet that the "power in use" 
now exerted against the employers may be drastically 
reduced. 

The career of the NLRB has been a checkered one 
since its inception. Charges of favoritism in struggles 
between capital and labor and between various labor 
organizations have been underlined by the very con 
stitution of the Act itself which forbids the Board to 
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hear the complaints of employers but to listen to em 
ployees. The Revue for June, 1937, page 93, points 
out that charges by employers are never investigated 
and also that the Board may appeal to the Circuit 
Court of Appeal for an enforcement order against the 
employer. Here, then, is cause and opportunity in 
plenty for flagrant abuses. If the employer cannot 
complain but can be subjected to the decisions of the 
Board without a chance for a fair trial of his griev 
ances, there is certainly disregard for the constitu 
tional practices of legal trial and of the division of 
power. President Roosevelt when signing the Act said 
that the Board was to be quasi-judicial and would thus 
interpret the Wagner Labor Relations Act. The Af 
firmative does not object to that statement. But in 
so far as the Board is an enforcement agency at the 
same time, and makes administrative laws, and in so 
far as it may discriminate between individuals, even 
to the extent of suppressing freedom of speech and 
trial to the employer, we object. 

In fact, the Act itself must by nature suppress the 
rights of employers, a very dangerous instance of 
"power in use" by Congress. In the Digest for Sep 
tember 25, 1937, the following statement is made 
(quoting from The New York Times}: "Those who 
are directing their protests against the present deci 
sions of the Labor Board would much better direct 
them, in most cases, to demands for revision of the 
one-sided Act under which these decisions must be 
made." Dorothy Thompson in the Literary Digest 
for Jan. 23, 1937, page 8, indicated that the Board was 
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also a legislative body, disregarding again the principle 
of divided powers. 

The charges that were hurled against the Act in the 
early months of its existence are still characteristic. 
According to the United States News of January 19, 
1940, more than eighty cases involving the Labor Board 
are now pending in the eleven Federal Appeals Courts. 
On page 12 of that issue of the United States News is 
found the following startling decision: "At Chicago 
the Circuit Court commented in the decision involving 
the Inland Steel Corporation, 'The whole record in this 
case convincingly discloses ... the danger of impos 
ing upon a single agency the multiple duties of prose 
cutor, judge, jury and executioner.' " Of the last 
fourteen cases in the Circuit Courts, the Board lost 
twelve, wholly or in part. 

The NLRB is merely an example of the procedures 
of other quasi-judicial and administrative agencies. In 
opposition to such governmental machinery the Logan- 
Walter bill has been pushed through the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 282 to 97. It has two 
provisions: to require administrative agencies of the 
Federal Government to have fixed rules of procedure: 
and to permit appeals to the courts from the orders 
issued by such agencies. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Federal Trade Commission are 
justifiably exempt. According to the United States 
News, April 26, 1940, page 18, there are now 130 Fed 
eral agencies which have administrative authority. 
"They interpret laws, make rules which they may 
change at will, and issue orders which have the effect 
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of law. They combine legislative, executive and judi 
cial authority." 

Hence, it is obvious that action is being taken today 
to remedy the evil which we of the Affirmative have 
shown to exist. In brief summary, let us see what the 
Affirmative has done. We have not desired to remove 
any fundamental powers of the Federal Government 
received from the Constitution, but have desired to 
diminish some of the "powers in use" of the Federal 
Government. We believe that agencies of government 
may in certain important instances need to control in 
dustry, but we do not believe that, even at the cost of 
decreased efficiency, undemocratic and unconstitutional 
methods of control should be used. We have shown 
what some of the tyrannical practices of Federal ad 
ministrative boards have done to the rights of individ 
uals and of society as a whole. We have shown that 
agencies such as the NLRB have been partisan and 
unfair. Further, we have seen how dangers lie in two 
general directions: (1) Federal agencies destroy the 
principle of the balance of power between branches of 
the government; (2) Congress is unlawfully delegating 
its authority under such conditions. These procedures 
result in violations of the constitutional rights of citi 
zens; therefore, we advocate that such "power in use" 
be limited and diminished. With these concepts we 
conclude our case. 
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Second Negative, Gregg Phifer 
College of the Pacific 

FRIENDS: The gentlemen of the Affirmative are un 
willing to assume the burden imposed by a common- 
sense interpretation of the question. They refuse to 
argue that the Federal Government should relinquish 
some or all of its attempts to correct social ills. Let me 
cite my colleague's question: "Should the Federal Gov 
ernment relinquish its right to control the marketing of 
securities?" The second Affirmative speaker answers: 
"Securities should be controlled. . . . Perhaps the 
Federal Government should do it. . . ." 

In short, the Affirmative speakers agree with us 
upon what we consider should be the major issue of the 
debate. However, they are understandably reluctant to 
condemn Federal intervention to protect the public 
from flagrant abuses of Wall Street gamblers. This 
and social security, minimum wage legislation, pure 
food standards are part of the signs of our times. The 
logic of events moves relentlessly, demanding exten 
sion, not diminution, of Federal responsibility and 
consequent power. 

The Affirmative speakers define power as "power in 
use," but leave the latter term undefined. The major 
Affirmative attack is upon unconstitutional use of 
power or "power in use" by the Federal Govern 
ment. Do you doubt my analysis? In his brief speech 
Mr. Sill employs the word "constitutional" ten times, 
and "unconstitutional" four times. Answering my col 
league's question about Federal control of securities, 
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Mr. Sill says, "Securities should be controlled, but con 
stitutionally. Perhaps the Federal Government should 
do it, but again we say constitutionally. " Note again, 
"Those fundamental constitutional powers given to the 
Federal Government should not be diminished, nor 
should any constitutional regulation of industry and 
society be diminished." Consider that last statement. 
The Affirmative in this debate upon the proposition 
that the powers of the Federal Government should be 
diminished, argues that no constitutional regulation of 
industry and society should be diminished. With that 
stand we are in wholehearted agreement. 

Do you see the Affirmative strategy? It is to force 
upon us the burden of defending unconstitutional acts, 
violations of civil liberties, by the Federal Government. 
This burden we refuse to assume; we do not intend to 
defend unconstitutional procedures. But we do intend 
to refuse Mr. Sill and Mr. Roskam the right of saying 
whether any act of the Federal Government or of one 
of its agencies is unconstitutional. This is not their 
prerogative, either in this debate or in national life. 
That is reserved to the Supreme Court, whose liberal 
ity Mr. Sill deplores, but for whose action he offers no 
substitute. Any truly unconstitutional, illegal acts of 
the Federal Government will be invalidated by our 
highest tribunal. This is, therefore, a false issue and 
may be waived from our discussion. 

The minor Affirmative attack has been on the rising 
tide of what is called administrative law. Checks and 
balances are eliminated, so the gentlemen argue, and 
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detailed administrative regulations established. In sup 
port, they cite, primarily, the NLRB. 

Notice again the major attack, quoting Mr. Sill: "It 
is the unconstitutional controls that the Federal Gov 
ernment places upon the employer and employees in 
such agencies as the NLRB, the SEC, etc. to which we 
object." Unconstitutionality is the first and most se 
rious charge. 

The minor attack upon the NLRB is its alleged 
arbitrary nature; the NLRB "legislates" minute rules 
for the regulation of industrial relations, enforces its 
decisions, and judges their validity. Upon this ques 
tion we deem Chief Justice Hughes a more competent 
authority. Quoted in The Nation for April 27, 1940, 
he says: 

The act establishes standards to which the Board must 
conform. There must be complaint, notice and hearing. 
The Board must receive evidence and make findings. The 
findings as to facts are to be conclusive, but only if sup 
ported by evidence. The order of the Board is subject to 
review by the designated court, and only when sustained 
by the court may the order be enforced. 

Let us further remember that rules and regulations 
of this and other Federal agencies serve solely to im 
plement specific congressional legislation. Could Con 
gress debate the cost of a railroad ticket from Los 
Angeles to New Orleans? Could it debate the dates 
for holding elections to determine the collective bar 
gaining agent for steel workers in Gary, aircraft em 
ployees in Southern California, mill workers in Massa 
chusetts? Such power has been and must continue to 
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be delegated to the ICC, the NLRB or to other Federal 
administrative agencies. Only when the Federal Gov 
ernment ceases to perform these services for the people 
can it cease giving administrative authority to agencies 
such as those which the Affirmative team attacks. 

A final issue arises over the practicability of the 
Affirmative proposition. Can the power of the Federal 
Government be diminished by immediate, practical 
acts? If so, how? Here the burden of proof is clearly 
upon the Affirmative speakers. They must suggest 
ways and means of diminishing the power of the Fed 
eral Government. Consequently, they should have 
stated, in at least general terms, legislative or judicial 
procedures designed for that purpose. 

The lone legislative proposal is the Walter-Logan 
bill; there are no concrete suggestions for judicial re 
form. In fact, upon this issue our question might be : 
Resolved, that the Walter-Logan bill should be adopted. 

Through analyzing this one suggestion, we shall 
expose the danger inherent in the proposition. Efforts 
to diminish the power of the Federal Government by 
circumscribing its agencies with minute regulations 
and endless litigation would result in checkmating its 
efforts to intervene in labor-capital relations or to cor 
rect other abuses of our economic system. No better 
illustration of the negative destructiveness of such at 
tempts could be found than the Walter-Logan bill. 

As the editors of The Nation comment in their issue 
for April 27, 1940, this piece of legislative skulduggery- 
represents an attempt to hamstring government through 
encouraging endless litigation. Let me quote further 
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from that editorial: "The Walter-Logan biU is the 
greatest labor saving device hit upon by the enemies of 
the New Deal. If it passes, they can sit back and 
wait for the Roosevelt reform agencies to be buried 
under a landslide of litigation." 
Time, on April 29th, said: 

The independent Brookings Institution . . . found that 
the bill would seriously retard and hamper the processes of 
government . . . leave the administration of statutes open 
to obstructive and dilatory tactics ... be contrary to our 
basic concepts of the judicial process . . . demoralizing 
government departments, destroying their efficiency, delay 
ing the transaction of government business to an excessive 
and intolerable degree, and greatly enhancing the cost of 
government. 

Here is legislative sabotage on a national scale. The 
Walter-Logan bill is not a frontal condemnation of the 
NLRB, the SEC and other New Deal agencies; it is 
a knife stuck into their backs. 

And this is the one definite Affirmative proposal. 
Unwilling to attack squarely, advocating repeal of the 
NLRB and death for the SEC, they seek to accomplish 
the same result through crippling, delaying legislation 
the Walter-Logan bill. Not too unfair for these tac 
tics is the label, "reaction through circumlocution." 

What do we believe? We believe that the Federal 
Government has been forced to intervene in our in 
creasingly complex society to protect the interests of 
the public. We believe that any unconstitutional or 
unlawful powers granted by Congress to administrative 
agencies should and will be dealt with by the Supreme 
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Court, and that legal advice to that body by the gen 
tlemen of the Affirmative is presumptuous. We be 
lieve that the Affirmative speakers have failed to sug 
gest any practical measure for correcting the alleged 
abuses in Federal agencies. We believe that their one 
direct proposal the Walter-Logan bill shows the ex 
treme danger of sabotaging all desirable social legis- 
ation in the attempt to correct alleged abuses of 
administration. 

Negative Rebuttal, Martin Pulich 
College of the Pacific 

FRIENDS: At this point in the debate let us clarify 
the position of the Affirmative and the Negative. It 
would seem that the fundamental issue in the discus 
sion should be: Should the authority vested in the 
National Government be lessened? Upon this issue 
the Affirmative refuses to clash; hence, the arguments 
which have been presented have failed to establish any 
specific suggestion wherein the power of the National 
Government should be diminished. Rather we have 
been concerned with minor considerations as to whether 
the activities of certain boards and commissions should 
be curtailed or amended. We of the Negative would 
like to state our position toward all such amendments. 
If the amendments do not curtail the right of the Fed 
eral Government to exercise control over the specific 
fields, we believe that they could be adopted without 
any implication to either the Affirmative or Negative 
interpretation of the question. 
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Again, we repeat that we do not consider the sugges 
tion, that the reallocating of the administration of 
certain powers of the Federal Government from their 
present agencies by dividing the number of boards and 
commissions, is a reduction in power as long as such 
authority remains within the Federal Government. We 
have specifically challenged the Affirmative as to 
whether reallocation meant a diminution of authority. 
And the speakers have replied at length with the argu 
ment that such a revision would constitute diminishing 
the power of the Federal Government because there 
has been an unconstitutional division of powers by 
Congress. I reaffirm my colleague's stand on this 
point. If the issue is to be that of constitutionality 
versus unconstitutionality, we feel that the question is 
undebatable as we certainly do not intend to uphold 
that which is unconstitutional. We do, however, chal 
lenge the authority with which the Affirmative has 
branded certain legislation unconstitutional. We have 
heard the indictments against the National Labor Re 
lations Board. It must be remembered that all orders 
of the Board are enforced by the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals, and that anyone who feels that he has been 
aggrieved by the Board may petition his case to the 
courts. Hence, there is no dictatorship or tyranny 
here. Furthermore, the Board has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court as constitutional. We ask the Af 
firmative, then, what change do they propose. We feel 
that the Board and the Act should be changed, but that 
such change would not constitute a reduction in the 
power of the Federal Government as long as the right 
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to regulate relations between capital and labor remains 
within the constitutional powers of the Federal Gov 
ernment. 

Lastly, the Affirmative has upheld the Walter-Logan 
bill which seeks to establish extra procedure to carry 
out the activities of government. Mr. Phifer has at 
tacked the undesirability of such legislation designed 
to thwart governmental attempts to curb social ills. 
We note, however, that the Affirmative is in favor of 
some boards and commissions, the Interstate Com 
merce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission. 
At this point we feel that there is an inconsistency, for 
these boards operate in much the same manner as those 
agencies which they have branded. We ask: Is it the 
method in which the board operates, or the purpose for 
which it operates, that is the underlying reason for 
your attack? You have been unwilling to uphold the 
latter approach and yet such an inference is the only 
one which can be clearly drawn. 

In closing this rebuttal we find that the question has 
not been faithfully upheld by the Affirmative. Rather 
than assume the approach to States 7 Rights or laissez 
faire, they seek to avoid limiting the power of the 
Federal Government by arguing unconstitutionally 
and divisions of power. We have, therefore, only a 
negative interpretation of the question. 
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Affirmative Rebuttal, William Roskam 
University of Redlands 

FRIENDS: The gentlemen of the Negative accuse us 
of being unwilling to assume the burden imposed by a 
common-sense interpretation of the question, that in 
terpretation, of course, being the one assumed by the 
Negative. We wish to point out that they are unwill 
ing to meet the issue presented by the Affirmative in 
terpretation of power as "power in use." They ignore 
the existence of such a thing and refuse to meet it. 
Now we might have proposed a "common-sense" reduc 
tion of the power of the Federal Government by tak 
ing away its constitutional right to declare war, and 
we might have proposed the Ludlow Amendment which 
gives that power to the people by popular vote. How 
ever, we did not think that the f ramers of the question 
intended us to debate the Ludlow Amendment or they 
would have phrased the question: Resolved, that the 
United States should adopt the Ludlow Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

We felt that the framers of the question wanted to 
have a discussion of the growing centralization of 
power in the Federal Government which has come 
about without adding any clauses to the powers given 
in the Constitution. The citizens feel the power of 
government when it reaches out to take in new terri 
tory and governs matters formerly left to the free 
action of the citizen. This extension of power through 
legislation, we defined as "power in use." The gentle 
men cannot understand this. Their minds reach only 
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to fundamental powers set forth in the Constitution. 
They cannot conceive of practical power or "power 
in use." Every one of the series of questions asked by 
the first Negative speaker ignores the interpretation of 
practical power. All are asked in general terms, ig 
noring the fact as presented in the first speech that 
three powers in the hands of one group constitute more 
"power in use" that the same three powers in the hands 
of three groups. May I again refer them to the quota 
tion from Spirit of Laws by Montesquieu as given in 
the first speech. 

The first speaker of the Negative testifies either to 
his inability or unwillingness to conceive the Affirma 
tive definition when, regarding the NLRB, he says: 
"We admit that within the provision of the legislation 
certain undesirable provisions for enforcement exist, 
but these can be changed without limiting the power of 
the Government in the field of labor relation." We 
pointed out those undesirable provisions were due to 
combination of power and removal of constitutional 
rights, such as freedom of speech on the part of the 
employer. 

We ask: How is he going to change these provisions 
without reducing "power in use"? This keystone argu 
ment of how is missing in each reference. 

We feel that it might be a good idea to stop the 
Federal intervention in the capital-labor quarrel as a 
participant on one side. The place of government is 
that of impartial arbiter. To effect this change would 
be to reduce government "power in use." 

Again in his rebuttal Mr. Pulich says that we of the 
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Affirmative have concerned ourselves with considera 
tion as to whether the activities of certain boards and 
commissions should be curtailed or amended. He be 
lieves that, if control is not curtailed, no implication is 
made for either side. But in his own constructive 
speech he says we have advocated curtailment of con 
trol. Why, then, didn't he deal with the implication 
and debate the Affirmative definition which he is obli 
gated to do, as he in no way answered it or refuted it? 

Besides condemning us for not taking a "common- 
sense" definition, the second speaker deals with con 
stitutionality and the Logan-Walter bill. 

Dealing with constitutionality, he says, "We believe 
that any unconstitutional or unlawful powers granted 
by Congress to administrative agencies should and will 
be dealt with by the Supreme Court." Upon what basis 
does he make this statement of belief? The NLRB 
prohibits freedom of speech on the part of the em 
ployer. We of the Affirmative say this "power in use" 
of the Federal Government should be diminished. Mr. 
Phifer believes the Supreme Court should and will deal 
with it. We again ask: How, if not by reducing "power 
in use"? 

Congress does not seem to have this all-abiding faith 
in the Supreme Court and by a vote of 258 to 129 has 
passed amendments to the NLRB, to avoid the very 
exercise of power we have been complaining about. 
This may also be offered as proof of our first issue, 
that it is possible to diminish the power of the Federal 
Government. It also seems that 2 58 members of 
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Congress agree with our second issue that it is desira 
ble to do so. 

In attacking our presentation of the Logan-Walter 
bill, Mr. Phifer quotes The Nation, which calls it "leg 
islative skulduggery." He then quotes Time to the 
effect that it will slow government down and concludes 
that it is a knife stuck in the back of the New Deal. 

However, this bill was introduced into the New Deal 
Congress and whether they agree with this eloquent 
and graphic description will be shown in their vote. 

Finally, we are accused by the Negative of trying to 
force them to defend unconstitutional procedure. Not 
so; we merely asked them to admit the desirability of 
limiting and diminishing the application of Federal 
power through boards and commissions set up, but 
inadequately restrained and limited in their process of 
interpreting law and administrating it. We maintain 
that, by proving the advisability and necessity of this 
action, we have fulfilled our burden of proof and shown 
a way to diminish the power of the Federal Govern 
ment. The Negative maintains, we believe in error, 
that all power of such commissions and boards must be 
abolished in order to diminish Federal power. Since 
when did diminish come to mean "abolish"? 

Summarizing, we have exposed the flaw in the rea 
soning of the first Negative speaker and have refuted 
the contentions of the second. 

In order that the basic definition upon which this 
debate should have been predicated may be mentioned 
in more than one speech, I repeat it now. 

The word power is to be defined as "power in use." 
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In the first speech we of the Affirmative proved it was 
possible to diminish power in the manner we advocated. 
Rather than being attacked, this contention has been 
admitted by the Negative but they contended such ac 
tion was not diminishing power. 

The second issue proposed by the Affirmative was 
that it is desirable to diminish the power of the Federal 
Government. An attempt was made to answer this 
when the first Negative speaker pointed out needs for 
control and then disproved the possibility of the states 
meeting the need. However, Mr. Pulich merely as 
serted control was necessary and sought his proof by 
putting his search in the form of questions. It is, of 
course, unnecessary to refute a mere assertion and we 
have refused to answer questions to provide proof for 
his arguments. 

In view of the refutation and summary just covered, 
we of the Affirmative are left with but one conclusion. 
It is possible and desirable, therefore, that the power 
of the Federal Government should be diminished. 
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SUPPRESSION OF UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 



OBERLIN COLLEGE AFFIRMATIVE vs. OHIO WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY NEGATIVE 



For a number of years Oberlin College of Ohio and Ohio Wesleyan 
University have met in an annual debate. The subject used for this 
debate, which occurred May 16 on the campus of Ohio Weslej^an 
University, was: Suppression of un-American activities as typified 
by the German-American Bund. The subject was chosen in the fall 
of 1939 for a Debate League composed of the two above mentioned 
colleges and the College of Wooster, Western Reserve University and 
Allegheny College of Pennsylvania. 

The manuscripts were taken from a steno typist record of the de 
bate and then revised by the speakers. The type of debate used was 
the three-man team with only one rebuttal speech on each side. The 
debate was a non-decision. The question was stated: Resolved, that 
the German-American Bund should be suppressed. It was taken by 
mutual consent that the debate applied to all un-American activities 
and the German-American Bund was used as a symbol to include all 
subversive activities. 

This debate was particularly timely as it was held at the eventful 
moment when the full consequences of "fifth column" activities in 
Holland and Belgium were following precipitately upon those in Nor 
way and Denmark. Also it was on the day that President Roosevelt 
made a speech which specifically noticed the danger of such subver 
sive activities in this country. The debate came at a time when bills 
for suppression or some definite limiting action for subversive activi 
ties were being agitated and introduced into Congress. It is not often 
that academic debaters get a chance at such a pertinent subject at the 
psychological moment of its greatest public interest. 

The speeches were collected and submitted to Intercollegiate De 
bates by Professor J. J. Auer of Oberlin College and Professor W. 
Roy Diem of Ohio Wesleyan University, Directors of Debate at these 
colleges. 



SUPPRESSION OF UN-AMERICAN 
ACTIVITIES 



First Affirmative, Winfield Smith 
Oberlin College 

FRIENDS: The question for discussion today is: Re 
solved, that the German-American Bund should be 
suppressed. Now we feel that this resolution should 
be interpreted to include all antidemocratic and un- 
American groups in this country today, both the Right 
ists and Leftists, for the German-American Bund is but 
one of the hundreds of its kind. With this in mind, 
we shall proceed to the discussion at hand. The front 
page of every newspaper reveals to us the Nazi tech 
nique of boring from within to undermine the morale 
of other peoples. Our radio news broadcasts tell us 
much the same story of vicious German propaganda 
aimed at destroying the democratic enemies of Ger 
many. Our knowledge of the German use of "Trojan 
horse" tactics to undermine governments should forci 
bly bring to our attention the fact that American ears 
are today being bombarded by this propaganda which 
strikes at the fundamental concepts of our American 
democracy. Propaganda from hundreds of organized 
antidemocratic groups is being distributed freely every 
day, propaganda which is aimed at the violent over 
throw of our Government from within. America is be 
ing threatened by these antidemocratic groups and 

37 
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we would define as antidemocratic any organization 
which incites others to violence and advocates the over 
throw of our Government by force. Something must be 
done immediately to suppress these un-American ac 
tivities and any groups which would destroy our 
democracy. 

Until recently few people considered these subver 
sive organizations seriously. Indicative of the typical 
attitude in the past is a cartoon I once saw. It was a 
picture of two huge, gruff policemen dragging a meek 
little man between them. One interested onlooker 
said to the other, "What's he been doin?" The an 
swer was, "Overthrowing the Government." Now ob 
viously the impression this cartoon meant to leave was 
that the un-American activities which exist constitute 
no threat to our democracy. But this is the very atti 
tude which has permitted the growth of antidemocratic 
groups in the past. 

Recent events, however, have exposed these un- 
American activities. For example, the Dies Committee 
is bringing to light the aims and activities of subver 
sive groups in this country and is forcing the American 
people to realize the great extent and great danger of 
this internal attack on our democracy. The recent 
conviction of Bund Leader Fritz Kuhn has served 
further to draw our attention to these groups. 

Now antidemocratic groups which would overthrow 
our Government by force are penetrating every city, 
town and hamlet in the nation. In our country there 
are 800 organizations of this kind plotting the violent 
overthrow of our Government. These groups must be 
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suppressed right now if our democracy is to survive. 
These fascist groups parade under many names, such 
as Defenders of the Faith, the Silver Shirts, the White 
Shirts, the German-American Bund, the Militant Chris 
tian Patriots, the Knights of the White Camelia and 
many others. The membership rolls of these organi 
zations never have been made public, but it is certain 
that their members and sympathizers form a group of 
impressive numbers. For example, Social Justice 
the Coughlin paper estimated that by the end of 
1940, the membership of the Christian Front, which 
recently was charged with attempting to bomb selected 
public buildings and assassinate fourteen Congressmen, 
would reach 5,000,000; New York has now some 12,- 
000 fanatical Frontists. 

George W. Christians, President of Crusaders for 
Economic Liberty and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Crusader White Shirts, says in an undelivered address 
entitled Economic Liberty that "our secret revolution 
ary organizations have been in operation for five years 
and have reached into every city, town and hamlet in 
this nation and most of the other countries of the 
world. They have placed men in the inner councils of 
every organization of importance in America from the 
Communists to the American Bankers' Association." 
These insidious groups are worming their way into 
every nook and cranny in the land, and we must sup 
press them now if our democracy is to survive. 

The German-American Bund is the most extensive 
and powerful of these organizations; yet it stands as 
but a symbol for the 800 others of its kind. Now these 
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groups, once working independently, are organizing on 
a national scale and thus creating a potential force 800 
times as strong. This national confederation devotes 
itself to the downfall of democracy by spreading prop 
aganda put out by the German Government as well as 
propaganda of its own. 

It is this insidious propaganda inspired by the Ger 
man Government which provides the international 
unity of Fascist groups everywhere. It is infamous 
international organizations of this kind that led to the 
downfall of democracy in Spain and Czechoslovakia, 
and it is these same "Trojan horse" tactics that we 
must beware of lest our own democracy be suddenly 
destroyed. As an example of how these Fascist groups 
advocate a revolutionary overthrow of our Govern 
ment, I quote the general Orders for the Crusader 
White Shirts: 

The first objective should be to take control of the local 
government in the following manner: 'March in military 
formation to, and surround, the governmental buildings. 
Then by sheer numbers and a patriotic appeal force the 
officials to accept and act under the direction of an economic 
adviser appointed by the President of the White Shirts 
this adviser's first duty will be to repudiate the public debt 
and utilize the payments assigned thereto for the public 
welfare. Preparations should then be made at once for the 
Crusade to Washington. 

This charming little document is signed by George W, 
Christians, commander of the Crusader White Shirts. 
More than this, I have already mentioned the Chris 
tian Frontists who were charged with a plot to blow up 
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bridges and certain public buildings, take over public 
utilities, assail the Jews, kill fourteen Congressmen and 
set up a dictatorship. 

Nazi summer camps dot the east and everywhere 
else that the German population is strong. In these 
camps, youths of German descent are trained in the 
use of arms and munitions, and drills are held to train 
them for the Revolution. 

The violence of these Fascists is seen further by this 
incitement of the White Shirts which says, "Arise 
Americans, assemble. (1) Drive the Jewish philosophy 
of gold and greed out of temples of finance. (2) Kick 
the Roman Catholic corruption out of our Government. 
(3) Throw the Protestant hypocrisy out of our press 
and pulpits." It is this incitement to violence and 
overthrow of the Government which we must stop now 
if our democracy is to live. 

I have pointed out the extent to which these Fascist 
groups exist in this country today. I have shown that 
their numbers are great and constantly growing. More 
than this, I have pointed out that democracy cannot 
survive and at the same time tolerate these "Trojan 
horse" tactics and these violent attempts to overthrow 
the Government. Thus these practices must be sup 
pressed now for they constitute a real danger. What 
is needed in this country is an immediate counter- 
offensive to suppress this threat to our democracy. 
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First Negative, William Case 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

FRIENDS : We are very happy to have the gentlemen 
from Oberlin here to indulge in this very ethical de 
bate this afternoon. I would like to say that the im 
portance of this question cannot be overemphasized. 
Whether the United States should suppress the Ger 
man-American Bund is a very important question. 
However, its importance does not rest on the fact that 
the German-American' Bund is an organization active 
in this country, but rather it is important because of 
what the suppression of the German-American Bund 
would do to us. 

There is abroad in the world today, a spirit of dic 
tatorship, of totalitarianism such as none of us has 
ever seen before. Every screaming headline from the 
war-torn nations of Europe brings closer to our atten 
tion the power and force of that spirit of militarism 
and dictatorship, and so it is vitally essential that we, 
as a nation, should guard our democracy, should take 
every step to see that not the first wedge should be 
driven into our democracy that might give a chance 
for the spread of dictatorship. We seem to have for 
gotten that our forefathers had to fight and die to 
win these freedoms that we hold so dear. We also seem 
to forget that those same freedoms are today worth 
as little as the paper on which they are written, unless 
they are guarded by a zealous people. So I say to 
you this afternoon that we must take care to see that 
none of the steps toward dictatorship, none of the steps 
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such as denying the right of freedom of speech, assem 
bly and freedom of press should be taken away from 
us. These rights are guaranteed in our Constitution 
to any and all American groups, and they must be 
made to stand firm. We must, rather, guarantee to 
our minorities the right to express themselves freely 
and openly, for this is the very foundation on which 
democracy is based. Whenever we deny these rights, 
we are stepping toward dictatorship. 

Now this idea I am expressing this afternoon is not 
a radical one; rather it is the idea of the founding 
fathers of our democracy, the ideas of those who wrote 
the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence. 
Thomas Jefferson has this to say, "The spirit of resist 
ance to government is so valuable on certain occasions 
that I wish it always to be kept alive. It will often 
be exercised when wrong, but better so than its not 
being exercised at all. I like a little rebellion now and 
then. It is like a storm in the atmosphere." 

So I ask you to think seriously whether we, as a 
democracy, can afford to take these steps of suppres 
sion against minority groups. Then I would like to 
point out that the German-American Bund is in itself 
not a serious threat to American democracy. 

In the first place, the membership of the German- 
American Bund is too small. Now when you start esti 
mating the size of the German-American Bund, you get 
figures ranging all the way from 20,000 to 350,000. 
Fritz Kuhn, ex-leader of the Bund, claims that there 
are about 200,000 members. Whichever it might be, 
it still is less than one-third of one per cent of our pop- 
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ulation. In other words, the population of the United 
States is better than 99.67 per cent pure, and so for 
that reason it seems to be rather futile for these groups 
to think that they can seriously threaten American 
democracy. There are more policemen on the streets 
of American cities than there are members of the 
German-American Bund, and the Communist party is 
even smaller than the German-American Bund. The 
recent alliance between Germany and Russia seriously 
decreased the size of the Communist party and its 
largest membership is 100,000. So we see from the 
size of these groups, that they are not large enough 
to be serious threats to American democracy. 

The second point, which is much more important, 
is that we are not in any particular danger from these 
groups because conditions are such in the United States 
that we have nothing to fear from minority groups. 
The duty and function of a government are to give the 
people what they need and want, and as long as the 
government is doing that, it has nothing to fear from 
minority groups. Conditions in the United States are 
not such that people are demanding a change. I don't 
want to be accused of looking at the world through 
rose-colored glasses and saying that everything is fine 
in the United States, that we have nothing to fear. No, 
I am looking at it realistically, realizing that we have 
serious problems to solve in the United States. 

I realize that we have 10,000,000 unemployed peo 
ple, that we have serious economic maladjustments 
that must be corrected, that the problem of distribution 
of wealth is still a serious one and in spite of all these 
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things, I say that the United States is not in a condi 
tion where it has anything to fear from minority groups 
or groups working against it. The fact is that as long 
as our Nation and Government are doing their duty 
and trying to meet the economic problems that come up 
and are meeting these problems efficiently, these groups 
have nothing to offer the people. If there are reforms 
that need to be made and these groups advocate these 
changes, let them be made, for that is the way that 
democracy works. All the great reforms that have 
been made in our nation were started by these small 
minority groups and eventually these ideas became 
the practice of the group. And so I say we have noth 
ing to fear from German-American Bund and such or 
ganizations, because conditions are such in the United 
States that we have nothing to fear. 

And then in the third place, we are not helpless in 
the face of these groups; rather we do have means of 
keeping peace and of holding these organizations un 
der control and the means of protecting our nation. 
We have laws. We have laws that permit deporta 
tion of undesirable aliens. Let us stop the activities 
of these groups when the activities of these groups 
break the law. We have steps that we can take that 
are legal and peaceful that will keep these groups from 
spreading, but more important, we can provide our 
people with education, we can let our people know 
what these groups are doing, we can open the blinds 
and let them see exactly what the activities and pur 
poses of these groups are. Democracy can afford to 
face the truth; it can afford to let its people know 
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what these groups are trying to do. Once they have 
done that, we feel sure that when the people see the 
purposes and activities of these groups, they will not 
be anxious to change their democracy for these things. 
So, I would like to point out, then, that the German- 
American Bund is not a serious threat to American 
democracy because it is not large enough, because con 
ditions are not such that they demand a change here in 
the United States; and because we can protect our 
selves by legal means and by education. I would like 
to ask you to think seriously whether our democracy 
can deny the rights of freedom of speech, of press 
and assembly to any minority group and still be a 
democracy. 

Second Affirmative, Joseph Creighton 
Oberlin College 

FRIENDS: We of the Affirmative plan to show, first, 
that there is a definite need for suppression of these 
minority groups; second, that we have a constitu 
tional right to suppress these groups; and third, that 
we have a definite means, a definite plan to suppress 
them. As far as the last two points are concerned, 
there has been no objection by our opponents as yet. 
The main fight in this discussion seems to turn on the 
point as to whether we actually need to suppress these 
groups today. Are they actually dangerous to our 
democracy? 

Our opponents from Ohio Wesleyan seem to feel, 
first, that suppression in itself is a definite threat; that 
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is, if we start to suppress these minority groups which 
are undermining our liberties, we shall have suppres 
sion such as the Italians have, suppression such as the 
Germans have, and now the Norwegians and the Dutch 
have. They have brought up examples of what might 
be called suppression today elections in California 
and people riding on trains. That is true; those cases 
exist in our democracy today and I am afraid they will 
exist always. However, our plan does not provide for 
that kind of suppression. The plan which we propose 
means to suppress all groups, not persons, groups which 
by violence and terrorism try to overthrow the Govern 
ment. A man can talk as he pleases; he can say what 
he wants to say; he can read what he wants to read. 
We don't care. This plan is under the Department of 
Justice and that Department of Justice decides if any 
group advocates violence, terrorism or overthrow of 
the Government and if it is' deliberately trying to force 
other people, to incite others actively to lead a revolu 
tion. That is where we draw the line. The Depart 
ment of Justice will decide, but at any time it can be 
taken up in any court. 

Now what about the matter of suppression today? 
Will this actually take away our liberties? I don't be 
lieve so. For I believe it is these groups in our country 
today, the 800 Fascist groups, the 100,000 members of 
the Communist party, which are threatening our de 
mocracy. These groups, as you know, exist all over 
the country. Furthermore, these minorities intend to 
overthrow our Government. You will remember Mr. 
Smith quoting from the general orders of the Crusader 
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White Shirts, the leader of which is Mr. George W. 
Christians, who signs his letters, "Yours for the Riots 
of Revolution.' 7 That is what these groups plan. Un 
der the plan which my colleagues and I propose, we 
will stop these groups from suppressing us. We will 
make it impossible for any armed group to take away 
our liberties in that fashion. 

But our opponents seem to be worried that this 
change will come about. The way of democracy, by 
minorities, is that these minorities can advocate 
changes in government laws, they say. That is the way 
we make progress, and I agree. But under a de 
mocracy we make progress not through armed minori 
ties but through minorities that go to the polls and 
vote, In the so-called Populist Revolution of the nine 
ties they did this. At that time the ideas of the Popu 
lists were not what the majority of the Americans 
believed in. But they didn't advocate a revolution. 
They went to the ballot box and, though it is true they 
failed to elect Bryan in 1896, they succeeded with their 
propaganda in the long run. We have direct election 
of Senators and that is one of the things they asked. 
We have direct primaries to a great extent today and 
that is what they asked. Although they failed to elect 
Bryan with the Populist platform in 1896, this plat 
form is incorporated in the laws of the United States 
today. The reason is that these groups advocated 
change, but they did not advocate change by writing 
on their letters, "Yours for the Riots of Revolution," 
and ordering their organizations to march on Washing 
ton* They organized a party. That is the democratic 
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way of progress. Every single one of us wants the 
right to change. If we disagree with our Government, 
we want the chance to organize public opinion and 
try to get changes in government; in order for us to 
keep that chance, in order for it to be possible for us 
to have the kind of government we want, we must see 
to it that this is a free government; and the only way 
we can see to it that this is a free government is by 
absolutely forbidding any armed minority to -take that 
away from us, by absolutely denying the right of any 
group to overthrow our democratic Government and 
put in its place a government such as that of Germany 
and Italy. In other words, we can have suppression 
but there is a definite line. All we propose to do is 
keep any organization from overthrowing our Gov 
ernment, from having an army a private army and 
then drilling as does the German-American Bund, the 
Steel Helmets and such organizations. In this way we 
can prevent suppression such as that in Germany and 
Italy from coming to the United States, 

The second point brought up by our opponents is 
that the Bund is not a definite threat today. The Bund 
is not a threat because of its small membership, only 
200,000 or 300,000 (the Communists 100,000 more). 
In addition to this there are several groups which our 
opponents failed to mention 800 Fascist groups: the 
Knights of the White Camelia, the Steel Helmets, the 
Crusader White Shirts, the Christian Front and many 
others 800 groups which our opponents forgot to 
mention; and let me remind you that it took only 30,- 
000 in Russia to bring about the Communist Revolu- 
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tion. In Norway, the "fifth column/' probably even 
smaller in number, led the Germans in their conquest. 

The German-American Bund, then, is a threat, not 
only because of its membership today, but because of 
the fact that it is growing. The Christian Front is also 
growing. By the end of this year, there will be ap 
proximately 5,000,000 members in it and it is growing 
every day. If we don't worry about it today, we will 
find ourselves in the shoes of the Norwegians, Germans 
and Italians tomorrow. 

But there is still another reason why the Bund is 
not a threat, our opponents say. We need not worry. 
Conditions in the United States are not bad today. 
Granted the conditions are not as bad today as they 
were in some other countries before their revolutions. 
The fact that we have 10,000,000 unemployed makes 
no difference to them. Conditions are still good. We 
have Father Coughlin preaching over the radio and 
criticizing our Government, we have Townsend Plans, 
Ham-and-Egg plans, Bigelow plans all over the coun 
try, and still our opponents say our conditions are good 
today. Our conditions are such that we must fear these 
organizations. I do not want to paint a picture about 
the dark conditions in our country, for I believe our 
country will stand the test. But it will remain a de 
mocracy only if we suppress the groups that try to take 
away our rights. 

Therefore, we of the Affirmative have tried, have 
shown today, first, that we must suppress these groups 
which are trying to take away our liberties; second, 
that we have the right, the constitutional, American 
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right to suppress these groups; and third, that we have 
the means at hand to do it. We must suppress these 
groups which are taking away our liberties. We must 
not substitute the rhythm of the marching boot for free 
discussion. 



Second Negative, Gerald Vance 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

FRIENDS: Mr. Smith has pointed out in the first 
speech of this debate that the Nazis' technique in 
practically all their undertakings is that of boring from 
within. Mr. Case has already mentioned this point, 
but may I go a bit further to point out, as Knight Dun- 
lap says, that we only progress through those laws 
which are broken- In other words, we have laws set up 
under which we are supposed to live, but when those 
laws come to such a point as to hinder our living con 
ditions, then they must be broken they must be 
tested and found useless and new ones must be put in 
their place. 

Under the program of suppression which the Af 
firmative offers this afternoon, it would be possible to 
push down any minority group which was not in favor 
with the ruling group. It would be possible to push 
that group down to the point where laws would become 
only dogmatic things hanging over our heads and hin 
dering our progress, 

We offer on the Negative side of this case this after 
noon the second contention: that the German-Ameri 
can Bund is not only a threat to our democracy, but 
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any suppression which we might practice against this 
organization, or any other minority group, would be a 
definite threat, a definite destroying force to our de 
mocracy and to our civil liberties and our freedom. 
This is shown by a very easy process of logic, 

It would seem that our people today are so over 
whelmed with propaganda which is floating around 
propaganda and sentiment against Germany, propa 
ganda in the form of what the Dies Committee is do 
ing that they (and when I say they, I include the 
members of the Affirmative) have lost sight of the thing 
which we fear. It is not the German-American Bund 
as an organization or a minority group that we fear, 
but rather the inherent things in the German-American 
Bund; the agent back of the Bund, the thing that Ger 
many, led by Hitler, is doing today. That is the thing 
we fear as a democracy. But may I point out that 
while we object to Hitlerism, we cannot fight Hitler's 
tactics by using tactics which are identical with those 
that he used. In other words, any suppressive action 
against any group nullifies those liberties and that free 
dom for which we stand and which is written into our 
Constitution. Any act, then, which says it is going to 
protect a given policy by using that policy itself, sa 
distically kills the thing which it is supposed to be 
protecting. This is an inevitable paradox. 

Over in Germany today we know that men are being 
put into concentration camps because they dare to 
think for themselves, they dare to express their 
thoughts, they dare to go over and pull against the 
strings which the chief puppeteer is pulling. We of 
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the Negative believe that this is a deplorable condition, 
and that something should be done about it. But it is 
because of this agreement that we cannot advocate 
any policy by which the suppression which is being 
practiced in Europe today should be practiced here. I 
can give you concrete examples of what I mean. 

Over in Germany today, any man who has so much as 
murmured against the German Government is classed 
as an antagonist against Adolf Hitler and the things 
he is doing, and he can be justly afraid to go out and 
walk down the street lest he be pointed out by some * 
German officer and sent to a concentration camp, or, 
worse yet, be put to death. Yet, we find in this coun 
try that, by a very subtle means, the very same course 
of action can be taken even today without any active 
or legal suppression of any group. 

Senator Jerry Vorhis points out how, in the primary 
elections in California, on the eve of those elections, 
the names of many Democratic candidates were linked 
with Dies Committee investigations. This wasn't done 
openly or rationally, but rather by the roundabout 
political grapevine telephone which is so comparable to 
our anonymous letter and comic valentine. The next 
day in the elections, not a single Democrat was put into 
office. 

Bringing this still closer home, down to the level of 
the man on the street, to you and to me and to thou 
sands like us, a friend of mine was traveling on a train 
in New York not so long ago. Being a philosopher, he 
likes to keep busy, and on this trip he was reading a 
book written by Karl Marx. He was reading this book 
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because, as he put it, he wanted to find out what Marx 
had to say in comparison with other points of view. 
But because of the snoopy curiosity of the man sitting 
next to him, this friend of mine finds himself today on 
the Dies Committee black list. Where is the difference 
between that type of thing and those things in Ger 
many which we fear as a threat to our democracy? 
The only difference is that Germany is an organized 
state threatening suppression in this country, while 
here in the United States we do not have that organiza 
tion. Yet we still find that we have something to fight 
in the form of a threat. As Senator Vorhis has further 
put it, "We dare not lose man's faith in man.' 3 All I 
have to do to get even with an enemy of mine is to say, 
"Well, he is a Communist, or a Socialist, or even a 
Democrat or Republican," and all society knows what 
I mean. To legalize and to organize suppression 
against the German-American Bund, or any other 
group, would simply be to hand to a man another name 
to hang on his enemy, placing in the hands of society 
a dangerous weapon with which to push him back into 
the background. 

In brief conclusion then, I have said this: It is not 
the German-American Bund that we fear; it is the 
agent back of the Bund and the activities which go on 
there. Suppression, which the Affirmative advocates 
this afternoon, is the very tool which that German- 
American Bund uses as its chief weapon. And yet that 
same suppression is advocated in our country by the 
Affirmative to protect our democracy. Yet we have 
seen that this protection in itself destroys that democ- 
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racy which we so love, and because of this inconsist 
ency in the Affirmative argument, we of the Negative 
maintain this afternoon that to organize any suppres 
sion in this country against any minority group is to 
set up dangerous and unwanted precedents which 
might, once they got started, be rather difficult to stop. 

Third Affirmative, John Christie 
Oberlin College 

FRIENDS: On the way over here to Ohio Wesleyan, 
we were listening to a speech by the President of the 
United States addressing Congress. Perhaps it may 
prove to be the most important speech he has ever 
made. One of the basic points in that speech dealt 
with the topic with which we are dealing this after 
noon. The core and pith of his statements summarized 
is this: that today the world is witnessing a new type 
of internal destruction, a type which has never been 
used before to such an extent or with such success. 
This is the so-called "Trojan horse" method which Mr. 
Smith has already mentioned to you. This is a new 
method of attacking a country, the famed "fifth col 
umn" tactics which have been used with such unbe 
lievable success in Belgium, Norway, Denmark and 
Holland. It is a method of working against a country 
from the inside as well as from the outside, of under 
mining the resistance of that country and thus render 
ing it more vulnerable to overthrow. In order for this 
result to be brought about, it means the setting up of 
antidemocratic groups within a democratic country, 
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groups which may then utilize the privileges of that 
democracy for the sole purpose of destroying it. It is 
such groups as these with which we are concerned this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Smith has defined antidemocratic groups for 
you as groups which incite others to violence and the 
overthrow of our Government by force. With this in 
mind, let us look at these various groups, specifically 
the German- American Bund, which we use as a symbol 
representing all Rightist and Leftist groups. We find 
that these group organizations come directly under that 
definition. Mr. Smith has given you the marching or 
ders of George W. Christians, leader of the Crusader 
White Shirts, and there you have without any mincing 
of meaning, clear and concise, the advocation of the 
overthrow of our Government by force. The Com 
munists are doing the same thing, as they themselves 
state, allying themselves with labor, stirring up class 
consciousness where it can be found, the first essential 
for any revolution. In short, both the Fascists and the 
Communists are at the present time antidemocratic, 
and, as Mr. Smith has already shown you, constitute a 
very real threat to our balanced system of democracy. 
And so comes the question: What can be done about it? 

First, we must have the right to suppress these 
groups, and then we must have the means to do so. 
Neither one of these is of any use without the other; 
we must have them both. And we do. The United 
States Government has the right to protect itself 
against such organizations. I should like to read you 
a concrete fact of law, derived from our Supreme 
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Court. It is this: "The Supreme Court of the United 
States, Senatorial Document 239, Seventy-fourth Con 
gress, second Session, 1938; Fox vs. Washington, Gil 
bert vs. Minnesota, Gitlow vs. New York, Whitney vs. 
California." And it decrees this: "The state may pun 
ish publications advocating breach of criminal laws, 
and utterances advocating the overthrow of organized 
government by violence and unlawful means. The state 
may also require organizations with oath-bound mem 
bers to file with some responsible government agency a 
record of their members, their officers and their con 
stitutions." That decree speaks for itself. The sup 
pression of these groups can be absolutely consistent 
both with our Constitution and our democracy. 

And then there must be the means. In this case, it 
must be a plan, a plan for carrying out this truth, this 
right which our democratic Government already has; 
and at the same time, a plan which can limit the extent 
of suppression to actual offenders, to define, to keep it 
within bounds. And again I should like to read to you 
for a moment, this time a plan which we believe will 
accomplish this end. There are four points to this 
plan, and they read as follows: first, to require that all 
interstate organizations register with the Department 
of Justice, stating their aims, their members, their 
leaders and their affiliation with foreign powers, if any. 
After they have registered, a permit is granted these 
organizations to operate; when violence is advocated, 
the permit is taken away, and the leaders and members 
of the organization are subject to prosecution. Second, 
to prohibit the use of the mails for flagrant propaganda 
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(and by "propaganda/ 5 we mean definitely an incite 
ment to the violent overthrow of the Government). 
Third, to prohibit the use of parks and public buildings 
for propaganda purposes; that is, specifically, to those 
who advocate this principle of violence. Fourth, to 
prohibit the use of private armies. 

This is not a perfect plan; no plan ever is. But we 
believe that it best serves as a means by which our 
Government may utilize that right which it already has, 
and which was granted it for no other purpose than for 
its own protection. 

In closing, let me emphasize that we are not opposed 
to freedom of speech. It is the inherent right of any 
person, for any reason, to object to our form of govern 
ment. But for our own advantage and for the preser 
vation of individual safety and security in these United 
States, it is absolutely necessary that this objection be 
made through the democratic procedure which is pro 
vided for it. 

We of the Affirmative have attempted to show three 
basic truths regarding the suppression of these anti 
democratic groups: first, that we have the need to sup 
press them; second, that we have the right to suppress 
them, constitutionally; and third, that we have, 
through a definite plan, the means of suppressing them 
successfully. 
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Third Negative, Ralph Holsinger 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

FRIENDS : This debate has at least brought one thing 
home to us and that is that the world today is a dark 
and frightening place. Indeed the events of the last 
few weeks have made it increasingly apparent that our 
generation is destined to be the second lost generation 
of this young country. In the last few years we have 
seen a Germany, supposedly too weak to support her 
self, go first into Austria and Czechoslovakia without a 
shot being fired, then to Poland with little opposition 
and on into Norway and Denmark. And now we see a 
Germany, which has battered down strong opposition, 
march into Holland and Belgium in five days and 
today threaten the very existence of France and Eng 
land. Certainly it must be these events that have 
caused a note of fear to run through every speech that 
the Affirmative has given. It is a fear that we in 
America are going to follow those poor little countries 
of Europe into dictatorship. 

I claim as third speaker for the Negative that we 
have no reason to fear. It is my contention, first of all, 
that conditions in our country are so different from 
conditions in those countries, that we have nothing to 
fear; and secondly, that we can remove whatever threat 
there is without resorting to that dangerous, un-Ameri 
can step of suppression that step which will mean the 
end of democracy in our country. 

Now first of all, conditions are different from what 
they are in those countries. I am not going to give you 
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anything spectacular. I am merely going to quote a 
few facts of geography. 

Czechoslovakia is a nation the size of the state of 
Massachusetts. It has 10,000,000 people within its 
borders and 3 ,000,000 of these are alien Germans 
openly in sympathy with the German state. It is ob 
vious that nearly one-third of our people do not today 
claim allegiance to a foreign state. 

Norway is the size of New Mexico. Norway has 
3,000,000 people living within its borders, as many 
people as are living in the city of Chicago. Certainly 
in such a small area with such a small number of people, 
it might be possible for a group of 2 5,000 Germans to 
cause enough disturbance to make it easily open to 
conquest. 

Belgium, only a little larger than the state of New 
Hampshire, is a country of 8,000,000 people. 

The Netherlands has a population of less than 9,- 
000,000 and is about the size of the state of Maryland. 

In small nations such as these, it is possible for such 
subversive groups as the German-American Bund in 
our country to cause enough trouble to permit other 
nations to step in and conquer them. In a nation of 
3,000,000 square miles, and 130,000,000 people, I don't 
think it's possible. We must also consider that these 
subversive groups alone did not conquer those little 
nations. It was the German army that did that and 
we must remember that we are 3,000 miles away from 
that army as compared to 250 miles for the farthest 
of those nations. 

These are not spectacular facts but they are the 
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facts, as I see them, and from them we can get but one 
principle, and that is that we in America have nothing 
to fear from subversive groups proposing to overthrow 
our Government. As I said, the facts of geography are 
not very spectacular; so what chance do they have to 
compete with the spectacular, frightening and, I say, 
fallacious statements that are being made by so-called 
newspaper experts and even by the President of the 
United States? 

My second contention is that we can take care of 
these subversive groups without resorting to the dan 
gerous step of oppression. We must remember, 
friends, that we have laws in this nation. We have 
laws against violence, and you and I are just as much 
subject to them as the leaders of the subversive organi 
zations, and some of these leaders have run afoul of 
those laws. 

Fritz Kuhn is in jail, Earl Browder is in jail, seven 
teen leaders of the Silver Shirts are on their way to 
jail, because they broke the laws of the United States; 
and I am sure that you and I and the rest of the think 
ing people of the United States would not be willing to 
put our faith in leaders who are guilty of such crimes 
as embezzlement of funds and passport fraud. Mr. 
Case pointed out that our police force is larger than 
these subversive organizations and certainly our police 
force aided, if necessary, by the militia, could put down 
any trouble they might start. I don't think that would 
be necessary. We should be able to enforce these laws 
against violence so as to prevent the start of wide 
spread disturbance by these groups. 
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We of the Negative want to play fair in this debate, 
and we want to present a positive program. We think 
we can go just a little bit further. We say that, if these 
groups have anything worth-while to present, let them 
present it. Let us require, even as the Affirmative 
would, that they publish their membership list, and 
publish a statement of their principles. We do not 
propose suppressing those principles as the gentlemen 
of the Affirmative would do in the joker clause of their 
plan; we do not propose suppressing the individuals in 
these groups. For remember, the Affirmative is not 
suppressing groups because they are groups; they are 
not suppressing the Y.M.C.A. and the Boy Scouts. 
Why? Because the principles which these groups ad 
vocate are all right. If there be suppression, it will be 
suppression of the principles for which those groups 
stand. 

Now we of the Negative do not want to suppress the 
principles for which these groups stand. We want to 
publish them for all to see. Then you and I could say, 
"Here is what the Republican party proposes ; here is 
what the Democratic party proposes; yes, and here is 
what the Communist party and the German- American 
Bund propose." 

We must do this if we are going to have a democracy, 
because democracy and our Constitution are based 
upon the theory of an enlightened people. Our Consti 
tution does not say that forever and forever we are to 
govern ourselves according to a certain set of rules. It 
does not say, "Here is all the truth by which America 
shall be governed." No, the Constitution does not say 
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that. It simply says that the people themselves are the 
best judge of those things which are good for them. It 
sets up machinery by which the people can look at the 
truth and govern themselves by the laws which they 
themselves desire. This theory of the Constitution is 
supported by one of the most respected judges who 
ever sat in the Supreme Court of the United States 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. He once wrote 
into one of his decisions these immortal words, "The 
only test of truth is the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the free competition of the market 
place." That, at any rate, is the theory of the Consti 
tution. It is an experiment as all life is an experiment. 
One thought before I close I would like to ask the 
Affirmative, who is going to find what thought, what 
ideas, are to be suppressed? Who is to say what 
groups are to be suppressed? If you are going to sup 
press, you must define what you are suppressing. The 
power of definition would most probably be given to 
the Government, but we must remember that the Gov 
ernment is composed of individuals with the same 
faults and virtues that you and I have. Who can tell 
when they might start deciding that those things are 
un-American which might serve to get them out of 
power? I want you to think that over. 

We of the Negative contend that if we are to 
preserve our democracy, we must not resort to sup 
pression. We must not resort to this weapon of 
dictatorship. Everywhere dictatorship has followed 
suppression of thoughts and ideas. 
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Negative Rebuttal, William Case 
Ohio Wesleyan University 

FRIENDS: I tremble to appear before you after this 
introduction of what is about to come. But, I am not 
going to be spectacular at all; I am not going to have 
a mighty wit flashing forth; rather I am going to ask 
you to think very seriously and very calmly about this 
debate this afternoon. I think it is a question that is 
apt to be given a little too much fire and not quite 
enough serious thought. 

To begin with, I would like to start out by agreeing. 
I would like to agree with the Affirmative plan to a cer 
tain extent. We agree that certain of these activities 
of certain subversive groups could well be stopped. 
There are certain activities of the German-American 
Bund and some of these other groups that should defi 
nitely be stopped. It comes within the laws of a nation 
to stop these things, and we have the legal means and 
the right to stop them and we agree heartily that that 
should be done. We have even gone so far in our plan 
as to agree with the Affirmative that these groups 
should declare their principles, their purposes should 
be registered, and everything that they do we should 
know. We think that is all fine and we agree. Now 
you gentlemen say that you fear these subversive 
groups and there is only one reason you fear them. 
You don't fear them for what they are now. You don't 
fear the German-American Bund for what it is now, 
but you fear the German-American Bund for what it 
stands for, for what it might become. 
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We say that we fear suppression. We don't fear 
suppression because Mr. Vance's friend happened to 
be reading Karl Marx and is now on the Dies black 
list. We don't fear suppression because of that; we 
fear suppression because of what it stands for and 
what it might become. 

So now let us look coolly at the facts before us. How 
can these groups, these subversive groups, become large 
enough to be a serious threat unless they use means of 
suppression? Now I ask you, are you ready to join 
these groups? Are any of you ready to join any of 
these groups that you are so anxious to have sup 
pressed? There are some of these groups that Mr. 
Smith told us about, and some of these were mentioned 
again by Mr. Qreighton, that have been in existence 
since the Civil War, and their policies and the things 
they have advocated have had so little influence on 
the American people that their group membership is 
still in the tens of thousands, and those groups cannot 
grow unless the element of suppression enters in. And 
it is when those groups get the suppression of organiza 
tions behind them that they can become dangerous; 
and this right of suppression that you are trying to give 
to our Government will make them the thing you fear. 

When the Government gets the right to suppress 
these minority groups, and gets the right to determine 
who is working against the American democracy, when 
it gets the right to determine any activity which is apt 
to overthrow our Government, and then we give to our 
Government the right to suppress these groups and 
have them determined subversive, then we have entered 
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the opening wedge for a policy of suppression and 
dictatorship; and so this afternoon we say we fear 
more an organized suppression than we fear the kind 
of policy advocated by these so-called subversive 
groups. That is the crux of the whole debate, whether 
we are willing to give to our Government the right to 
suppress and determine all the ideas that should be 
suppressed, or whether we are going to let the final 
authority rest with the people; whether we are going 
to let it be determined that the people themselves 
should decide whether they should belong to the Com 
munist party, the German- American Bund, or if they 
should be Republican or even Democrat, 

When we have answered that question, we have an 
swered the final question of whether the United States 
should suppress the German-American Bund. 

Affirmative Rebuttal, John Christie 
Oberlin College 

FRIENDS: During the last two speeches, we of the 
Affirmative have been asked numerous questions, and 
it would be rather difficult to answer them all in the 
short space of five minutes. Suppose we take the most 
outstanding one and consider that. Before we get on 
this topic of questions, however, I would like to add 
just this as a bit of explanation before we start. Con 
trary to the statement of the Negative, the German- 
American Bund is not an ancient organization by any 
means; it goes back to 1920 at the very earliest Like 
wise, the other Fascist organizations we have been 
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taking about this afternoon are decidedly recent or 
ganizations. True, there have been organizations that 
have incited violence in the past; the Ku Klux Klan 
was such a one and, consistent with the American pol 
icy of protecting its democracy and its citizens, it was 
successfully suppressed. 

But now to consider the last pointed question which 
was asked us: "Who is to decide what principles are 
to be suppressed?" Certainly it is a question which 
we are glad to answer. Under our plan, the Depart 
ment of Justice will have jurisdiction over these groups, 
with access to the legal courts, the natural way in 
which such a question would always be decided. And 
the principle which in this case would be suppressed is, 
as we have continually stated, the principle of violence. 
It is entirely true that we are suppressing principles, 
not people. The thing which we are suppressing is that 
inherent principle of violence and of incitement to 
violence against our Government. Someone of the 
Negative has said that he enjoyed rebellion now and 
then. We may enjoy rebellion, but unfortunately at 
the present time we cannot afford it. 

The Negative have also given us a plan, closely cor 
responding to ours. However, it only provides that 
these groups declare their principles and aims. It is 
not enough to have an organization merely state its 
aims, even if you force it to do so. The important 
point is that that principle not be harmful to our pres 
ent form of government, and if it is, then any plan, like 
ours, must grant the right to suppress that principle. 

Our opponents have pointed to a "note of fear" 
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which they seem to discern in the Affirmative case. 
They go on in their attempts to show that there is no 
reason for fear, in this case, specifically of invasion. 
They say that the conditions are different in the United 
States than in the other countries which were under 
mined by "fifth column" activities. In attempting to re 
mind us of our geography, they state that even the size 
of the United States is far larger than any of the small 
countries affected by these groups. I should like to 
remind the Negative in turn of some further geography. 
Russia is 4,000,000 square miles in extent, the United 
States 3,000,000 square miles; Russia has 140,000,000 
people, the United States 130,000,000; regardless of 
whether or not we could at that time have called them 
"fifth column" activities, it took only 30,000 Com 
munists to overthrow Russia, one-sixth of the earth's 
surface, while in the United States at present there are 
100,000 Communists as well as the 800 other Fascist 
organizations to the extent that we have already de 
scribed. 

But continuing on the question of invasion, the Neg 
ative has attempted to point out that we are not in 
danger of invasion today. Although President Roose 
velt seemed to disagree with them conspicuously in his 
speech this afternoon, this debate cannot afford to turn 
into a bickering as to whether or not we are in danger 
of invasion from Germany. I would like to explain a 
little further that this is a somewhat different case. It 
is a case, say, of a man who disobeys or breaks a law 
and must be punished for it. It is a case of Federal 
protection against direct action, criminal action against 
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the Government. These groups are definitely a part of 
"Trojan horse" tactics; nevertheless, their danger to 
us may not necessarily lie in their connection with 
powers outside of the country. Right here and now 
they are presenting in themselves a danger to our form 
of government, a form of government which cannot af 
ford to tolerate violence against its citizens or against 
itself. The great benefit and privilege of democracy is 
that it deliberately leaves an opening, the ballot if you 
wish, through which any objection to it may be made. 
The only requirement that democracy demands is that 
the objectors use this opening. 

In closing, let me summarize again the Affirmative 
case. We have tried our best to explain; first, that 
there is a danger to democracy even in America, and 
that these subversive groups do constitute that danger; 
there is a need for suppression; second, that we have, 
by constitutional decrees, the right to protect ourselves 
against this danger; and third, that through this plan 
which we have described, we firmly believe that we 
have the means of doing so! 
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Chairman's Introduction to the Symposium 
Freda Jaffe, University of Pittsburgh 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This evening four gentle 
men, two from Pennsylvania State College and two 
from the University of Pittsburgh, will speak on vari 
ous phases of civil liberties. The question of such 
liberties has been contested from the day of the signing 
of the Constitution to this very hour. They are guar 
anteed in the National Constitution and repeated with 
out exception in the constitution of every state. In the 
first amendment the American people find these guar 
antees: "Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exer 
cise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech; or of 
the press; or the right of the people peaceably to as 
semble, and to petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances." In the next several amendments to the 
Federal Constitution are further guarantees: "the right 
of the people to keep and bear arms"; the right "to be 
secure . . . against unreasonable searches and seiz 
ures"; regulation of quartering soldiers during peace 
and war times; and finally rights in both civil and 
criminal trials. 

In these words, then, live the roots of a liberty which 
Americans, on the whole, agree that we must always 
maintain. Within this broad agreement are many dif- 
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ferences. The way to preserve "the American way of 
life," and this means liberty, is to curtail the speech 
and press of those who speak and write against such 
American liberties, say one group. Another part of 
the American populace claims that the only way to 
insure that liberty is to allow, regardless of conse 
quences, complete expression and freedom to those 
who disagree with the present setup. 

That this problem is an old one is no doubt true. 
That the question of civil liberties is particularly im 
portant today is also true. In a world that has seen in 
recent months the curtailment in major countries of 
the press, of speech and of personal liberties, the prob 
lem is thrust before us Americans in headline, in maga 
zine and by word of mouth. The situation outside 
American boundaries has emphasized certain Ameri 
can activities. This evening four gentlemen will dis 
cuss such activities: the Communist Party and the 
German-American Bund; Radio Speeches of Father 
Coughlin; the Dies Committee; and Industrial De 
mocracy. Representing Pennsylvania State College to 
night are David R. Benjamin and Leonard S. Schneider. 
Abe Wolovitz and Ernest T. Larson are our University 
speakers. We of the University of Pittsburgh are very 
glad to have the Penn State gentlemen speak with us 
in this symposium on civil liberties. For this sym 
posium is one of several meetings of our debating squad 
with that of Penn State, and in addition it is one of the 
few times that Penn State has not been battling on the 
other side of the fence. We have sidestepped such bat 
tling tonight by giving the gentlemen from the visiting 
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school topics different from ours. The speakers this 
evening will merely present their own views. There 
will be no verbal rebuttal by the members of the sym 
posium although the audience will have an opportunity 
to question any one of the four speakers. With some 
idea of the particular timeliness of the timeless prob 
lem of civil liberties, may I present Mr. Benjamin who 
will start the discussion this evening with his answer 
to the question, "Should the Communist Party and the 
German-American Bund be suppressed?" Mr. Ben 
jamin 

Should the Communist Party and the German-Ameri 
can Bund Be Suppressed? 

David R. Benjamin, Pennsylvania State College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Meeting a debate team 
from the University of Pittsburgh has always been an 
outstanding occasion on our debate calendar. How 
ever, to be able to debate with them before an audi 
ence composed of debaters from the various schools in 
the Pittsburgh area is an occasion I shall remember for 
quite some time. 

One thing I can safely say we all agree on this eve 
ning, namely, the preservation of American democracy 
and our Constitution, along with the principles and 
ideals which the latter contains. I am sure that not 
one of you would hesitate one minute to protest, and 
protest vigorously, if you suddenly were awakened one 
morning and told that no longer were you able to say 
what you pleased, and no longer were you able to dis- 
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cuss and criticize the actions of our Government. Yet 
you know as well as I do that there are people living in 
what we term civilized countries who do not have the 
power to criticize . . . nor the power to assemble . . . 
nor to worship the way they please. 

But you answer me by saying that such a thing can't 
happen here. Well, I hope not. However, there are 
certain organizations in this country which, if success 
ful in their struggle to gain control of the Government, 
would not hesitate to do exactly what is being done in 
those countries. Now the question this evening is 
whether we should allow them to continue undisturbed, 
or whether they should be suppressed. 

My answer this evening is very simple. We must 
extend even to these destructive organizations all the 
traditional civil liberties. To do otherwise would be 
mockery of the tradition. To do otherwise would be 
committing suicide, for free speech and free assembly 
are the vital organs of democracy, without which it 
perishes. Democracy cannot survive by becoming its 
opposite. 

Article I of the amendments to the Constitution 
reads as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech; or of the press; or the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances. 

This article, drawn up more than a hundred years 
ago, is the palladium of the rights and liberties of the 
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American people regardless of race, color or creed, or 
whether in the majority or minority. 

I feel that our program of action should be one that 
would do everything within our power to curb the effi 
ciency of these organizations and still do so within the 
framework of our Constitution. Instead of not allow 
ing them to get up and say what they please, extend to 
them the right that is justly theirs under a democratic 
government, and allow them to talk until they are red 
in the face, if you will pardon the trite saying. Let 
them shout their heads off, and then show the Ameri 
can people where they are wrong. Meet speech with 
speech. Advertise the fact that it is great to be able 
to get up and say what you please. Make us aware 
of the fact that it is a privilege to be able to say what 
you want whenever you want. In short, expose these 
agencies which are trying to break up our Government 
and then fight from without instead of within. If this 
type of a program is maintained, our united opposition 
to these organizations would be expressed in what we 
say, in how we vote, in running our businesses and our 
Government to increase the welfare of our citizens. 
But our disapproval would never be shown in govern 
mental acts of violence, or suppression, or disfranchise- 
ment, or other unconstitutional conduct which would 
be imitative of the ways of foreign dictators in dealing 
with minorities. 

On August 18, 1937, President Roosevelt, speaking 
at Fort Raleigh, N. C., on the 350th anniversary of the 
birth of Virginia Dare, took as his subject the letter of 
Lord Macaulay written approximately eighty years ago 
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to a friend in America, prophesying as to America's 
future. Recorded facts show that he was a pretty ac 
curate prophet. In discussing the letter, the President 
did not seem to voice any fears as to the extremes pre 
sented; that is, a dictatorship by a Caesar or a dicta 
torship by the proletariat. His last quotation from 
Lord Macaulay's letter was as follows: 

Your Constitution is all sail and no anchor . . . either 
some Caesar or Napoleon will seize the reins of government 
with a strong hand, or your Republic will be laid waste 
by barbarians in the twentieth century as the Roman Em 
pire was in the fifth. 

The President ended that quotation with a period. 
But in Macaulay's letter there was a semicolon fol 
lowed by a concluding phrase, as follows: 

With this difference, that the Huns and Vandals who 
ravished the Roman Empire, came from without, and that 
your Huns and Vandals will have been engendered within 
your own country by your own institutions. 

It is your duty and mine to see that this prophecy 
never comes true. Millions of Americans, united under 
the stars and stripes throughout the North, South, East 
and West will secure the safety of our Union. In 
fighting Communism, Germany gave birth to Nazism, 
and Italy gave birth to Fascism. Let us not make the 
same mistake. For years syphilis was never mentioned 
in polite society. As a result, it was eating away our 
man power from within. Today we have it in the open, 
and the campaign to rid the United States of syphilis 
is progressing rapidly. We must use the same princi- 
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pies in attacking Communism and any other "ism" 
which would destroy America from within. Brought 
into the light of day, the disease is easily recognized 
and the germ can be definitely killed. 

Should Father Coughlin's Privileges on the Radio 
Be Curtailed? 

Ernest T. Larson, University of Pittsburgh 

GENTLEMEN FROM PENN STATE, LADIES AND GEN 
TLEMEN: As the Chairman has just told you, the ques 
tion which I am to discuss this evening is, "Should 
Father Coughlin's privileges on the radio be cur 
tailed?" In other words, "Should we give Father 
Coughlin the air or should we give him the air?" 

Paradoxical though it may seem, my answer to both 
of those questions is, "Yes." I believe that Father 
Coughlin is an undesirable menace of whom we should 
rid ourselves, but, at the same time, I am opposed to 
denying to him the freedom which he now has of using 
the radio. I say that, not because I believe that free 
speech is justifiable only as an undeniable right with 
which all men are born, but rather because I feel that 
an attempt to limit Father Coughlin's use of the radio 
would defeat the purpose for which it was intended. 

The Father Coughlin of today started out simply 
enough as a young Detroit priest conducting a Sunday 
afternoon children's hour over a local radio station. 
Gradually the content of those talks changed into what 
he called "educational talks on economics and politics" 
until today he has his own private network of forty- 
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seven stations, with an audience that may number as 
many as twenty million persons. His weekly mail runs 
well into the tens of thousands, and he has received a 
response of over one million letters from one broadcast 
alone. 

As far as domestic economic and political policies are 
concerned, I can see little of significance in what Father 
Coughlin offers. An example from the past will il 
lustrate. In the presidential campaign of 1936 Father 
Coughlin supported William Lemke for President. At 
that time he said that if his candidate did not poll nine 
million votes he would leave the air. Actually, Lemke 
received less than one million votes, and shortly after 
the election Father Coughlin discontinued his broad 
casts. The retirement was only for a short time of 
course, but the incident shows that the political and 
economic views of Father Coughlin are not taken very 
seriously by the people. 

On the other hand, there is one phase of Father 
Coughlin's program which is a real threat, and that is 
what I want to talk to you about this evening. Father 
Coughlin says that he is anti-Communist. He says 
that Communism in Russia came about as a result of 
the activity of Jews. He believes also that Communism 
in other parts of the world, including the United States, 
is fostered by Jews. Father Coughlin is against Com 
munism. Father Coughlin believes that Communism 
is caused by Jews. Therefore, Father Coughlin is 
against what he calls "Communistic Jews." He has 
openly advocated the formation of militant groups to 
combat the forces of "anti-Christ." And what has 
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been the result? You all know the answer. Just a 
few weeks ago in New York City eighteen men were 
charged with a plot to store up arms and ammunition 
and to start a reign of terror to be climaxed by their 
taking over the Government of the United States by 
force. Those men were members of the Christian 
Front which Father Coughlin had encouraged as a 
means of combating the "anti-Christ" menace. When 
first asked whether or not he sponsored the Christian 
Front, Father Coughlin denied any connection with 
the organization, but when confronted with concrete 
evidence that he had supported this very Christian 
Front in his magazine Social Justice, Father Coughlin 
reversed his stand and admitted that he had. 

Father Coughlin hated the "Communistic Jews 57 be 
cause he hated Communism. Unfortunately, the 
Christian Front, openly supported by Father Cough 
lin, did not stop at "Communistic Jews" but went on 
to hate and despise all Jews. Now such a program to 
foster racial hatred is vicious enough in itself, but is 
Father Coughlin right when he contends that the Jews 
caused and are causing Communism? Who were the 
leaders of Communism in Russia? Were they Jews? 
Karl Marx was a Jew. Yes, but at the age of four 
years he was baptized a Lutheran, and thereafter was 
no longer a Jew. Trotsky was a Jew, but when a group 
of Jewish rabbis and laymen asked him to cease in his 
program which was causing so much suffering for the 
Jews, he told them that he was no longer a Jew, and 
that he cared not for the welfare of the Jews. Only 
a very small percentage of the members of the Bolshe- 
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vist party in Russia before the Revolution were Jews. 
Who are the leaders of the Communist party in the 
United States? Are they Jews? Read down the list: 
Earl Browder, William Foster, Clarence Hathaway, 
James Ford and so on. None of them Jews. Less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of the Jewish popula 
tion of the United States belongs to the Communist 
party. The Institute for Propaganda Analysis spends 
a large portion of its book on Father Coughlin, point 
ing out how absurd it is to believe that the Jews are 
responsible for Communism in Russia or that Nazism 
in Germany came about as a "defense mechanism 5 ' 
against Communism. 

And there you have the real menace which Father 
Coughlin presents, a malicious campaign for racial 
hatred, made all the worse by its unjustifiability even 
on the grounds on which its supporters base their op 
pression. What should we do about it? Should we 
allow Father Coughlin to continue to go on the air each 
afternoon and carry on unrestricted his program 
against the "Communistic Jews"? 

There are two affirmative answers to that question. 
We might say that, although we recognize the unde- 
sirability of what Father Coughlin says, "We shall give 
our lives to defend his right to say it." That seems to 
me, however, to be an artificial way out. It seems more 
like an evasion of the question than an answer to it. I 
believe that we should not limit Father Coughlin's 
privileges on the air because it would only serve to 
make a martyr of him. Past experience has shown what 
we might expect if we made such an attempt. The 
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Columbia Broadcasting System several years ago 
sought to impose a mild form of censorship on Father 
Coughlin because of the objections of its listeners. It 
took Father Coughlin just one broadcast to take the 
question to his followers and to bring down a flood of 
protests upon the broadcasting company, forcing it to 
withdraw its attempts at censorship. No doubt the 
same thing would happen today. Just imagine how 
the two million "signed-up" followers of Father Cough 
lin would react to his cries of "persecution." Think 
of the effect of those words upon the thousands who 
are willing to give the financial support necessary to 
maintain that private network of stations, and upon 
those persons who are gullible enough to believe Social 
Justice when it says, "Father Coughlin is the only 
source of truth." No, to attempt an outright denial of 
the radio to Father Coughlin would do more to aid his 
cause than to harm it. 

I think the solution lies not in such direct methods, 
but in other, indirect methods. Such agencies as the 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis can do much to help 
make people see through the illogical conclusions which 
Father Coughlin draws, and to make them realize that 
much of his evidence is totally or partly untrue. We 
can educate the people to realize that most, if not all, 
of the publications of the Catholic Church are op 
posed to Father Coughlin and that, as George Cardinal 
Mundelein has said, "Father Coughlin does not repre 
sent the doctrine or sentiments of the Church.' 7 Such 
indirect methods are, I realize, slow and somewhat 
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doubtful, but under the circumstances they are the 
only real way of giving Father Coughlin "the air." 

Should the Dies Committee Be Continued? 

Leonard S. Schneider 
Pennsylvania State College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am extremely happy to 
be here speaking to you tonight. Being a native Pitts- 
burgher, I canntft say that I feel strange in Pittsburgh. 
Nevertheless, it is a real pleasure, I assure you, to be 
the recipient of the fine hospitality accorded my col 
league and me. Indeed, it is all the more appreciated, 
because, as a Pittsburgher, I am happy to realize that 
one does not have to travel outside his own home town 
to be treated so grandly. For the fine reception gen 
erally, my colleague and I sincerely wish to offer you 
our humblest gratitude. 

The subject of my speech tonight is "Should the 
Dies investigation be continued?" In reviewing this 
topic, P have attempted to be as objective as my 
knowledge of the subject and feelings about it would 
permit me to me. In line with this attempt at objec 
tivity, therefore, we shall examine this topic from two 
points of view; first, what is the function of any com 
mittee set up to investigate un-American activities; and 
second, how well has the Dies committee lived up to 
this function? 

Just what, therefore, is the function of any com 
mittee of Congress, established to investigate un-Amer 
ican activities? Is it judicial? With a Department of 
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Justice working overactively today to enforce the laws 
against so-called subversive groups (witness the recent 
prosecutions of Earl Browder and Fritz Kuhn for 
minor offenses), it would seem hardly necessary for a 
legislative committee to duplicate this work. No! 
The Department of Justice, with a capable staff and 
the finest facilities, is far more competent to investi 
gate un-American groups, with a view to prosecution, 
than is any legislative committee set up for the pur 
pose. Keeping this in mind, it seems quite apparent 
that the judicial function is not suited for a legislative 
investigating committee. 

Is the proper function of this committee legislative; 
that is, can a committee of this sort serve a useful pur 
pose in recommending to Congress legislation to curb 
subversive movements and groups? I venture to say 
there is no legislation whatever which any such com 
mittee can recommend to curb what is loosely called 
un-American or subversive propaganda without at the 
same time striking at freedom of speech or of the press. 
Mr. Dies himself recognized that fact in an interview 
given on December 20 of last year, and his committee 
report affirmed it. He called only for enforcement of 
existing statutes. Thus, the legislative function of an 
extraordinary committee of Congress is hardly a fit 
excuse for its establishment and continuance. 

With its legislative function admittedly out assum 
ing the statesman from Texas voices the committee's 
decisions and with prosecutions wholly outside the 
powers of a Congressional committee, there remains 
only one other function for this special committee of 
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Congress to perform, exposure. In the pursuance of 
this function, the committee might serve a very use 
ful purpose. Subversive organizations thrive only in 
the dark. Their suit of lies and hate and prejudice 
appears threadbare when exposed to the germ-killing 
rays of the sun. Exposure gives the truth a chance to 
shoot holes into the structurally defective framework 
by which these underground groups attempt to justify 
their position. 

Inspection has revealed to us that the judicial or 
prosecution power and the legislative function are ob 
viously not sound as a basis for the continuance of a 
committee to investigate un-American activities. The 
weapon of exposure, however, is a dagger sharp and 
powerful. The bringing to light of underground sub 
versive tendencies, therefore, might be sufficient justi 
fication for the continuing existence of an extraordinary 
committee, if this weapon of exposure were properly 
used by a committee interested in more than merely 
the furtherance of selfish political ambitions. 

Now we come to the second phase of tonight's dis 
cussion. Just how well has the Dies committee lived 
up to this objective we have set for it, the impartial, 
nonpolitical exposure of underground subversive move 
ments? 

I contend tonight (and I shall give ample substan 
tiation for my contentions) that, although some com 
mittee to investigate un-American activities might per 
form a valuable service, the Dies committee, as we 
have learned to know it, has done little good and has 
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accomplished a great deal of harm. Therefore, it 
should be abolished. 

The Dies committee, I repeat, has done little good. 
Its chief result has been to magnify the number and 
influence of subversive groups far beyond their real 
importance. There have never been over 100,000 
Communist party members in the United States. The 
total of Communist sympathizers has never risen above 
250,000. This number is considerably smaller today, 
since the completion of the German-Russian nonaggres- 
sion pact and Russia's invasion of Finland. In a na 
tion of 130,000,000 people, therefore, the number of 
Communist followers and sympathizers is pitifully 
small. But yet Mr. Dies and his cohorts on the com 
mittee have done their best to picture a Communist in 
every bedroom, and have even invaded the sanctity of 
Shirley Temple's nursery to prove their point. 

Instead of merely exposing existing conditions, the 
committee has presented a picture whose effect is to 
create a new, nonexisting condition. Indeed, the com 
mittee's work has had such a feeble effect in discourag 
ing the Communist movement, that we have no choice 
but to agree with Roger Baldwin, director of 'the Ameri 
can Civil Liberties Union, who declared in a radio ad 
dress on January 8, 1940, "Stalin has done a vastly 
better job than Dies in reducing to impotence the ap 
peal of Communism to any element in American life." 

Even if the menace from subversive groups is re 
garded as seriously threatening American democracy, 
however, the investigation, as it has beer), conducted, 
has resulted in little of value. 
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The careless method of conducting hearings has cast 
disrepute upon the entire investigation. As proof of 
this statement, a glance over the list of witnesses called 
to testify discloses that most of those who have ap 
peared before the committee have accused themselves 
of having lied and conspired in the past. The truth of 
their statements could be established only by extensive 
investigation. Such investigations have not been made. 

Furthermore, individuals and organizations are, 
through mere mention and appearance at committee 
hearings, libeled on the front page of every newspaper 
in the United States. The victims must themselves 
discredit the falsehoods. 

Can these methods be justified on the part of a fact- 
finding committee appointed by Congress to discover 
actual conditions? 

But yet this was no worse than the methods adopted 
to reach committee decisions, which were so undemo 
cratic as to disillusion even the public. Thus, the first 
volume of the hearings, which includes five hundred 
pages, was "read in" to the Record with little or no 
questioning. The same testimony named as "Com 
munist" 640 organizations, 483 newspapers and 280 
labor organizers. Furthermore, a report labeling con 
sumers 7 organizations as "Communist transmission 
belts" was issued by Dies and a discredited aide, J. B. 
Matthews, without consulting the other members of the 
committee and without a single hearing. 

And yet this is a committee set up to investigate un- 
American and undemocratic activities. Well, who is to 
investigate the committee? 
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The Dies committee is to be condemned severely, 
not only for conducting the investigation in a thor 
oughly biased (and I might add, with my tongue in my 
cheek, un-American) manner, but also in conducting 
that investigation in such a way as to permit it to be 
dominated by political motives. 

The committee entered close state and national elec 
tions in Michigan, Minnesota and California, and drew 
up a list of unsupported charges against the liberal 
candidates in the elections such as to discredit them, 
without giving them opportunity to reply. President 
Roosevelt himself rebuked the committee for its inves 
tigation of the alleged Communist connections of Gov 
ernor Murphy, (now U. S. Attorney General), on the 
eve of the Michigan elections, when he termed the 
whole affair a "sordid procedure." 

In view of the careless method of conducting hear 
ings, the undemocratic methods of reaching decisions, 
and the political motives dominating the investigation, 
it would seem evident that the investigation, as it has 
been conducted, has resulted in little value. 

But more than this, the Dies committee itself has 
done a great deal of harm. 

The committee has carelessly maligned personalities. 
To prove this, we need only point to the publication of 
the mailing list of the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, a liberal and anti-Fascist organization 
charged with being a "Communist front,' 7 despite the 
fact that but ten per cent of its members belong to the 
Communist party. By the publication of this list, out 
standing men and women throughout the country are 
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unjustly accused by the implication that all on the 
mailing list are Communists. 

The committee has carried this tendency to such a 
degree that they have been properly reprimanded by 
Mr. Wendell Willkie of Wall Street, president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Corporation. Mr. Will 
kie declared, "The Dies committee has been destroying 
reputations by publicity, by inference, by innuendo." 

Likewise, the Dies committee has maligned groups. 
Thus, the report issued to prove that consumers' 
groups constitute a segment of the "Communist front" 
was prepared by the chief investigator, J. B. Matthews, 
a former official of a consumers' organization. What 
more flagrant instance could be given to illustrate the 
obvious bias and political prejudice of the committee's 
investigation? 

The Dies investigation has been harmful in still an 
other way. Through its careless procedure, it has les 
sened public respect for legislative investigations. Thus, 
future investigations, which may be run on a more 
democratic basis, will be less effective because of public 
distrust, fostered by the undemocratic tactics and po 
litical bias of the Dies committee. 

Fellow-debaters, I have shown you tonight that the 
Dies committee has done little good. They have exag 
gerated the menace of subversive groups, particularly 
the Communists, in the United States far beyond their 
actual number and influence. They have conducted 
their investigation in such a prejudiced manner as to 
make it of little value. I have further shown you that 
the Dies committee has done a great deal of harm. It 
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has carelessly maligned innocent personalities and 
groups. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am opposed to un-Ameri- 
canism in any of its forms. I am even opposed to 
tm-Americanism on the part of a committee set up to 
investigate un-American activities. It is precisely for 
this reason, for the un-American and undemocratic 
tactics it has used, that I am opposed to the continu 
ance of the Dies committee. 

If anything useful has come out of the Dies in 
vestigation in the way of popularizing information 
previously confined only to the well-informed, it has 
been wholly obscured by these un-American methods 
of inquiry and the bias with which the investigation 
has been pursued. It is a matter of record that every 
force in the country opposed to civil rights and demo 
cratic progress is lined up behind the Dies committee. 
Not a single progressive force in the country sup 
ports it. 

If the committee has effected a single benefit, it has 
more than nullified its attempts with a bigoted and 
Hitlerian pattern of tactics which future historians will 
look upon as a cancer on the body of democratic gov 
ernment. 

Let us send Old Man Dies and his ghost-hunters 
back to the political graveyard, where they belong, so 
that liberal groups need no longer fear an inquisition 
by a committee outwardly engaging on a Communist 
witch hunt, but which includes all progressive activities 
in its definition of "Communist." If liberty is to live, 
the Dies committee should die. 
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Should the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee 
Be Continued? 

Abe Wolovitz, University of Pittsburgh 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This evening in our dis 
cussion of civil liberties we have heard Mr. Benjamin 
oppose the suppression of the Communist party and 
the German- American Bund; we have heard Mr. Lar 
son defend the right of Father Coughlin to speak on the 
radio; and we have heard Mr. Schneider demand the 
abolition of the Dies Committee. I shall now discuss 
the problems of civil liberties for the workers. 

In the long run, I believe that this question of indus 
trial democracy is more vital to our political democracy 
than are any of the other three phases of this topic. 
The Communist party and the Bund represent but 
small minority elements in our population; it will af 
fect our lives little whether we tolerate or suppress 
them. Whether we permit Father Coughlin the use of 
the radio or deny him that privilege will probably not 
affect our basic liberties decisively. The Dies Commit 
tee simply indicates a passing phenomenon in American 
life which will probably not jeopardize our traditional 
institutions. Industrial democracy, on the other hand, 
affects the lives of millions of our fellow-citizens. We 
must realize that we cannot remain oblivious to the 
plight of a great number of Americans without being 
directly threatened ourselves. How can we expect men 
to retain their faith in political democracy when they 
are clubbed around for trying to organize themselves 
into a union? How can we expect fidelity toward our 
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democratic institutions from those who are beset upon 
by hirelings of the state when engaged in peaceful 
picketing. That is why this question is so vital for 
those of us who cherish our liberties. We can make 
the workers of this country either the great defenders 
or the great foes of civil liberties, depending upon 
whether or not we grant basic civil liberties to them. 

The deprivation of civil liberties for workers may be 
classified under two headings: peacetime and wartime 
(nonstrike and strike) . Peacetime tactics include such 
things as beating up union leaders, breaking into and 
damaging union offices, denying unions the use of pub 
lic halls in which to assemble, passing ordinances 
against the distribution of union leaflets and papers, 
evicting workers from company-owned houses, instal 
ling a virtual peonage system by means of company- 
owned stores, and passing anti-syndicalism legislation 
aimed at organized workers. Wartime tactics are even 
harsher and more repressive. Companies often fortify 
their plants with pistols, rifles, riot guns, machine guns, 
gas grenades, gas masks, barbed wire and even armored 
trucks and airplanes. Professional guards and strike 
breakers, such as the notorious Pearl BergofPs, are 
often employed. The city, county or state government 
authorities often supply police, deputy sheriff or mi 
litia protection. Organized vigilante groups violently 
attack strikers and aid in the breaking of strikes. 

With the aid of the La Follette Civil Liberties Com 
mittee many heretofore unknown illustrations of the 
denial of civil liberties have been exposed. For in 
stance, in one western Pennsylvania steel town during 
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1934, the chief of police was an ex-police head of the 
largest company, and the warden of the county jail and 
the sheriff had had similar company connections. It is 
not surprising that under such conditions union organ 
izers are terrorized and beaten. In June, 1936, the 
head of the C.I.O. United Rubber Workers and other 
unionists were severely beaten by deputy sheriffs and 
Goodyear Rubber "service squad" men when they at 
tempted to speak to a union meeting in Gadsden, Ala 
bama. From 1933 to 1937, the sheriff, deputies and 
mine guards of Harlan County in Kentucky instituted 
an unparalleled reign of terror against organizers and 
members of the United Mine Workers and their fami 
lies. Their "thugging" included the use of machine 
guns, rifles, shotguns, pistols, blackjacks, dynamite and 
other weapons of murder and destruction; men were 
killed and maimed, and houses blown up. In May, 
1937, head organizers and members of the United 
Automobile Workers were severely beaten by "service 
men 7 ' (company spies and guards) of the Ford Motor 
Company as they tried to distribute union leaflets in 
front of one of the plant gates in Dearborn, Michigan. 
In a few states companies have used and paid for po 
lice, commissioned by the Governor. In 1931, about 
800 out of 1,000 Pennsylvania state coal and iron 
police were in the employ and pay of fifteen coal and 
steel companies. 

A favorite device of employer-government alliances 
is to keep unionists from meeting freely together. Thus, 
in 1934, when the wife of the Governor of Pennsyl 
vania made a speech under state police protection, no 
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union meeting had ever been held in Aliquippa. Cities, 
like Edgewater and Jersey City, New Jersey, often 
denied permission for the distribution of union "litera 
ture" and for the holding of meetings in public places. 
In Bethlehem, in 1935, clergymen favorable to the 
unionists were compelled to resign by important anti- 
union church members. 

When a strike has been called, employer-dominated 
governments deny the workers of their civil liberties 
in less subtle ways if that is possible. Antipicketing 
ordinances are almost universal. A common practice 
(as in Kansas City, Missouri, during a Ford strike in 
1937) is to jail picketeers without preferring formal 
charges against them and then release them after a few 
hours, repeating the process endlessly. The Georgia 
militia in the textile strike of September, 1934, se 
questered strikers behind barbed wires in "concentra 
tion camps." Organizations, such as the Ku Klux 
Klan, the Black Legion, the Young Nationalists, the 
Stahlmate Clubs, the Flint Alliance, the Knights of 
Dearborn and the Johnstown Citizens' Committee, 
have engaged in violent strikebreaking. 

The record for 1936 and 1937 is not a very pretty 
one. It showed twelve killings of workers; almost five 
hundred injuries of strikers; fifteen hundred arrests of 
strikers; about one hundred beatings, kidnappings and 
bombings of unionists or their homes by vigilante 
groups, and ten by law-enforcement officers; about ten 
raids on workers' halls by vigilantes and thirty by po 
lice; and more than ten instances in which the Na 
tional Guard was used to break strikes. The 1937 rec- 
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ord was worse in many respects. In May, 1937 ten 
strikers were shot down and killed outside the Repub 
lic Steel Corporation's South Chicago plant in an ex 
hibition of particularly cold-blooded police brutality. 
All of us, I believe, are firmly convinced of the ne 
cessity of civil liberties. The record is not one to make 
us particularly proud of ourselves; but, more impor 
tant, it is fraught with dangerous implications to us 
who are not directly affected. That record means that 
to a large proportion of our population the word de 
mocracy is a bitter joke. It means that the Bill of 
Rights which Miss Jaffe read affects only those who 
have enough money to pay for it. It means that a 
huge number of Americans are disaffected and distrust 
ful of democracy. That fact contributes to the insta 
bility of our society and jeopardizes the civil liberties 
of each one of us. Let's recognize, then, that the great 
danger to our civil liberties today does not come from 
the Communist party or the German-American Bund, 
not from Father Coughlin or the Dies Committee. Our 
liberties are menaced because so many Americans are 
deprived of theirs. 
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ISOLATION FROM COUNTRIES 
AT WAR 

Phi Rho Pi National Championship Debate 



WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY AFFIRMATIVE w. GLEN- 
DALE JUNIOR COLLEGE NEGATIVE 



The Phi Rho Pi forensic honor society for junior colleges of the 
country, holds an annual convention-tournament, and this year, 
during the week of March 18-22, met at Ogden, Utah, with Weber 
College as host. The final or championship debate of the tourna 
ment is always the climax of the contests. This year the two final 
ists were Wentworth Military Academy of Lexington, Missouri, and 
Glendale Junior College of Glendale, California. The Phi Rho Pi 
uses the Pi Kappa Delta national debate question which was: 
American Isolation from Countries Outside the Western Hemisphere 
Engaged in Civil or International Conflict. 

The debate was won by Wentworth Military Academy advocating 
the policy of isolation. 

The speeches were collected by the coaches of the teams, Professor 
J. D. Davis of Glendale Junior College and Captain D. C. Buck of 
Wentworth Military Academy, for Intercollegiate Debates. 

The Glendale team had participated in five tournaments and had 
won the Pacific Coast Phi Rho Pi district meet previous to the 
national tournament. The Wentworth team did not report its season 
record but it was undoubtedly a similar one. 



ISOLATION FROM COUNTRIES 
AT WAR 



First Affirmative, Cadet Allan Conwill 
Wentworth Military Academy 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In a world torn again by 
war, with two conflicts already under way, one recently 
completed, and more very likely in the making, we feel 
that it is time for America to cast about and protect 
our hemisphere. The need is made acute through our 
lack of a policy that is safe, consistent and profitable 
from the long-term viewpoint. 

We have adopted a policy of cash and carry as be 
tween England, France and Germany. After we had 
declared neutrality in that particular conflict, we voted 
our present policy with the definite intent of helping 
England and France. That is not neutral, it is not 
honorable in view of our declaration of strict neutral 
ity, and it is bad business from the standpoint of 
American economic and military welfare, for it makes 
us again a meddler in European affairs. 

In the case of the Russian-Finnish War which has 
just been completed, we adopted a policy of outright 
financial and economic assistance to the side with 
whom our sympathies lay. In the Japanese-Chinese 
affair we have again taken sides; we have loaned money 
to China and we are even now threatening to stop all 
trade with Japan unless she withdraws from China. 

103 
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What does that all add up to? To no settled policy at 
all except the policy that is so obnoxious to the over 
whelming majority of Americans; that is, intervention 
in the quarrels of every other continent. 

Think of it: In every one of the wars which have 
been raging in Europe and Asia, we have taken chips 
by adopting policies directly favorable to one side or 
the other. It is only when we look at the whole pic 
ture in general that the truth of the matter is ade 
quately instilled in us. In all of those wars we are 
taking a hand, in all of them we are engaging in the 
ancient game of power politics. The enemies of a 
permanent and general policy like to divert our atten 
tion from the damning facts by considering each war 
separately and telling us in each instance that the par 
ticular policy applied to that particular war is safe and 
won't get us into war. Maybe so. But, taken together, 
these different policies add up to just this one policy: 
constantly taking sides in every European and Asiatic 
quarrel, that is our policy, and it's extremely danger 
ous, for sooner or later we're going to get so involved 
that we can extricate ourselves only by war. While 
it may make for a temporary trade advantage during 
an emergency, it gains us the reputation of being the 
world's worst meddler. You don't buy permanently 
from a person with that kind of a reputation. We 
found that out in Central and South America. We 
used to insist upon taking chips in every one of their 
quarrels. We used to send troops to help one side or 
the other in Cuba, in Haiti, in Nicaragua and else 
where. The sum total of result was that those we 
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befriended were ungrateful and all the rest despised 
us, and our permanent trade suffered severely. So we 
abandoned the policy of taking chips in every quarrel 
and adopted a good neighbor policy of strict neutral 
ity. And our trade, our respect and our prestige have 
grown by leaps and bounds in this hemisphere. 

We should have learned something from our expe 
riences in this regard. You neither respect nor trade 
with the man you consider a meddler. In this hemi 
sphere we have abandoned the policy of policing the 
morals and family quarrels of our neighbors, because 
it didn't pay in hard cash and because it constantly 
involved us in armed expeditions or wars. 

But our imperialists die hard. Thwarted at last by 
common sense in their attempt to tell every nation in 
this hemisphere how to run its business and its foreign 
affairs, they have turned their attention to bigger game 
and now have us involved in two different quarrels 
completely outside of this hemisphere. If meddling 
didn't pay here, if it kept us involved in the constant 
danger of war, how do they expect it to pay in quarrels 
that are much more none of our business? 

What we are getting at is the idea that we must 
formulate a policy toward these exterior quarrels that 
will be as sensible as our good neighbor policy is within 
this hemisphere. If we do not, there is a danger, nay 
a certainty, that sooner or later we will get our fingers 
burned as we have before. In any case we will feel 
the effects of our meddling attitude upon our perma 
nent foreign trade just as we did in this hemisphere 
before we woke up. 
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What policies are there that can be applied to all 
foreign wars? If we apply one to the German situa 
tion, another one to the Finnish situation, another one 
to the Japanese situation, and if each of these plays 
favorites, we are right back where we started, med 
dling in every case. Let me bear down upon this idea: 
It is not the individual policy in an individual case 
that makes our position precarious; it is the constantly 
shifting policies in different situations that are danger 
ous, likely to lead us into war, and sure to hurt our 
permanent trade, as more and more we attain the rep 
utation of the world's most obnoxious official policeman. 

We believe that we have shown the necessity of one 
policy, applicable to all. 

Shall it be cash and carry or one of the many varia 
tions of that plan? If it is, that makes us the ally of 
England, the enemy of Germany. It also would have 
made us the ally of Russia, the enemy of Finland, for 
Russia was far more able to come and get our supplies 
and pay cash or its equivalent than was Finland. It 
makes us the ally of Japan, the enemy of China, for 
the former is the only one of the two that can come and 
get our supplies at all. Obviously cash and carry or 
any of its variations is impossible as a settled and gen 
eral policy, for it always makes us the ally of the sea 
power right or wrong. In this instance it makes us 
the ally of common blood-stained aggressors in at least 
two cases. 

The second policy capable of being generally applied 
would be to go back to our ancient insistence upon our 
rights to trade with everybody war or no war. We 
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know by sad experience where that leads and we can 
discard it without discussion. 

The only remaining policy, and the one that we ad 
vocate, is to cut off military and commercial relations 
with all nations, beyond this hemisphere, engaged in 
war. 

The advantages of this policy are many. First, it 
makes us the ally, and therefore the enemy, of nobody. 
Second, it is the only policy that can be fairly applied 
to everybody. Third, it will keep our noses out of a 
lot of quarrels that are none of our business and there 
fore will not lead us into war, as all other policies are 
gravely in danger of doing. Fourth, it will help our 
trade relations in the years of peace by increasing our 
prestige and stature among the nations of the world 
as we found after long experience that only non-inter 
vention in South and Central America would do. Tak 
ing sides in family quarrels may for the moment be 
profitable, but we have found after bitter experience 
that after the quarrel is over the whole family is down 
on the intruder like a pack of wolves. Remember the 
cracks about Uncle Shylock, and dollar imperialism? 
It's about time we learned a few things. 

Fifth, it won't cost us much. Not nearly as much 
as the permanent injury to our trade that comes from 
meddling as we found out in this hemisphere. Not 
nearly as much as the cost of involvement in foreign 
wars, which is absolutely certain to come somewhere 
unless we quit this policy of taking economic sides in 
every war under the sun. As a matter of fact, a nation 
at war gives up its normal trade anyway with any na- 
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tion that forces it to pay cash. They can buy wheat 
and beef and cotton and tobacco and everything else 
under the sun elsewhere for credit. Why pay us cash 
for anything except munitions and airplanes? That 
is exactly what is happening now. We are selling noth 
ing else to Japan, England and France. And when the 
wars are over this industry must crash and drag down 
with it all the other business and financial institutions 
allied with it. And great will be the fall thereof. It 
just doesn't pay to build up such an artificial thing 
when we aren't selling the other products anyway to 
warring nations. 

We have shown the need for a change to a settled 
and general policy to keep us out of war, to maintain 
our permanent trade and to avoid economic dislocation. 
We have shown that of the possible policies before us 
only complete military and economic isolation from 
wars beyond our hemisphere can possibly succeed. 

First Negative, Raymond L. Somers, Jr. 
Glendale Junior College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Let me first say that Mr. 
Boyd and I are indeed glad to debate the gentlemen 
from Wentworth Military Academy on a subject of 
such vital importance as the foreign policy of the 
United States. 

In upholding the Negative against a policy of com 
plete economic and military isolation toward all na 
tions outside the Western Hemisphere engaged in armed 
international or civil conflict, let us first briefly review 
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the main issues of the first speaker for the Affirmative. 

You will recall that Mr. Conwill of Wentworth has 
based his contention for a change from our present 
policy of cash and carry neutrality upon two major 
contentions: first, and most important, that the United 
States is meddling in the affairs of Europe and eventu 
ally will become involved in the present and any future 
European war; second, that war time purchases by the 
Allies will cause a terrific war boom in the munitions 
and related industrials, and that this boom will upset 
our economic structure and cause a devastating depres 
sion. These two evils, Mr. Conwill says, warrant a 
change in our foreign policy, a change to a plan of eco 
nomic and military isolation toward all belligerent 
powers outside the Western Hemisphere. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, let us take these so- 
called evils and analyze them. Let us see if they actu 
ally exist. In the first place we of the Negative will 
agree with Mr. Conwill that the United States should 
not meddle in the affairs of Europe. We admit that 
our country should have one sane and stable foreign 
policy which will keep this country out of war and 
preserve our domestic economy. But we do not agree 
with the Affirmative that there is a need for a change 
from our present policy. We believe and intend to 
prove that the newly initiated plan of "cash and carry 
neutrality" will keep this country out of war and main 
tain a sound economic condition within her borders. 
The Affirmative seems to believe that heretofore we 
have been taking sides in every quarrel that has taken 
place in the world. They say that at the present we 
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we are directly aiding the Allies by the cash and carry 
policy. The Negative believes, ladies and gentlemen, 
that in forming a foreign policy we must not only strive 
toward nonpartiality but take into consideration which 
policy would be the soundest and most beneficial to 
this country. However, I might ask the gentlemen of 
the opposition, would not a policy of isolation toward 
belligerents most help the Germans who are the aggres 
sors in this war? Indeed it would. Some of the most 
ardent isolationists in the United States today are pro- 
German. And naturally so, a policy of isolation would 
definitely be to Hitler's interests. Secondly, I might 
ask the Affirmative: Under your proposal would we 
not still be trading with Canada who is a belligerent? 
Canada is in the Western Hemisphere. 

No, friends. The fact is, that any policy, whether 
it be isolation, cash and carry or any other type of 
plan, will sometime or another aid some belligerent 
power. The main issue at stake is to maintain a policy 
which is to the best interests of the United States and 
will best keep this country out of war. 

We believe that the cash and carry policy does just 
this. As I said before, the Negative agrees that our 
country should not meddle in the power policies of 
Europe. We fail to see where the United States is in 
terfering in Europe's affairs other than carrying on 
normal economic intercourse with her great powers. 
Our present policy of cash and carry is directed against 
such a possibility. For in making unlawful the exten 
sion of credit to belligerent powers and in keeping 
our ships out of prescribed war zones, certainly we are 
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not meddling in Europe's chaotic conditions. And if 
the gentlemen of the opposition are referring to "med 
dling" in peacetime, then the policy which they advo 
cate would not alleviate this so-called evil for their 
policy is only in effect during times of actual war 
fare. And thus we see that the first point of the 
Affirmative falls. First, because under our present pol 
icy we are not meddling in the affairs of Europe and, 
second, because a policy of isolation does nothing to 
alleviate this even if we were. 

The second contention of Mr. Conwill was that the 
wartime purchases of munitions would cause a boom 
in that industry, a depression would follow and our 
country would be wrecked. 

In regard to this terrific boom which we are going 
to experience in the business of our country, we of the 
Negative again believe that the present policy of cash 
and carry eliminates any possibility of a war boom. 
We need only to look at the facts. When the present 
war began, it is true the business index of this country 
rose some fifteen or twenty points within a few weeks. 
It looked as though we might have a war boom. How 
ever, ladies and gentlemen, the very week that cash 
and carry was put into effect, it leveled off and has 
not risen two-tenths of a point since. That is over 
four months ago and we believe that, if we were to 
experience a war boom, there would have been signs 
of it before now. No, friends, the truth is that we have 
solved the problem of a war boom in our new plan of 
cash and carry. The only industry which might ex 
pand because of the war is, as you say, the munitions 
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industry and it is inconceivable that one industry, 
which incidentally constitutes less than one per cent 
of the nation's business, could cause such a terrific eco 
nomic upheaval in this country. And so we see that 
the two major contentions of the Affirmative have 
been refuted and there stands no need for a change 
from our present policy. 

But now let us examine the newly proposed plan of 
isolation. You will recall that throughout Mr. Con- 
wilPs entire speech there was no mention of their ad 
vocated policy; rather he spent most of his time try 
ing to show us what he thought was wrong with our 
present system. It is the contention of the Negative 
this evening that before the United States should adopt 
any new plan, whether or not there is a need for a 
change, that new plan should first be analyzed and 
examined. For it would be foolhardly to adopt a policy 
of which we knew nothing. We must realize that the 
proposed plan of isolation from belligerents has two 
phases. First, we would have to stop completely all 
purchases from warring nations, and second, we would 
have to stop completely all sales to those nations. In 
other words, we would have to eliminate all imports 
from, and all exports to belligerent powers. The Neg 
ative believes that the cutting off of all trade inter 
course with these nations would seriously impair the 
entire business system of the United States. It would 
precipitate a much worse depression than the Affirma 
tive anticipates as a result of our present policy, be 
cause it would cut off the source of many vital supplies 
and put a stopper in the outlet of all surpluses. 
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Let us look a little further into the import phase 
of the plan of isolation. According to the Department 
of Commerce, the United States is deficient in twenty- 
one essential commodities. The most important being 
rubber, tin, silk, chromium, manganese and tungsten. It 
is imperative, according to their bulletin, that these com 
modities have an uninterrupted flow into this country. 
Over 80 per cent of our industries could not operate 
without them. For example, if our rubber supply were 
abruptly cut off, the food packing industries would be 
in a serious condition. Manganese and tungsten are 
just as important to other industries. We believe that, 
before the United States should adopt a policy of iso 
lation, it must be shown where these vital necessities 
can be obtained, for under the advocated plan their 
source would be completely shut off. 

The gentlemen of the opposition might say, "Well, 
but all these materials can be obtained in the Western 
Hemisphere." They might say, "We can get our rub 
ber from Brazil." But if we look into the matter, we 
shall find that this is very improbable. May I quote 
from a recent Pan-American trade report? "After hav 
ing spent millions of dollars in Brazil trying to develop 
rubber plantations, American businessmen have come 
to the conclusion that South America will never be 
able to supply the rubber demands of the United 
States." Why is this so? Simply because rubber can 
not be grown in sufficient quantity or at a comparable 
cost in the Latin-American countries. The same thing 
is true of tin. "Although deposits of tin exist in Bo 
livia," states the same report, "they exist in such an 
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impure form that the United States cannot look to 
Bolivia for much of her tin supply." Anyway, gentle 
men, the Bolivian tin mines are owned and controlled 
by British concerns and certainly if we isolate our 
selves from Britain, we could not expect her to supply 
our tin. 

The same thing exists in every instance. The com 
modities which we import either do not exist in suffi 
cient quantity in the Western Hemisphere, or the cost 
of producing them is prohibitive. So with these facts 
before us the Negative believes that a policy of isola 
tion would have a drastic effect on the business of 
our country. 

Now the other phase of a plan of isolation: the ex 
port phrase. At the present time the United States 
depends to a great extent upon her export trade. For 
example, over one-half of the cotton that is grown in 
this country is exported to nations which are now bel 
ligerents. If we were to cut off this trade, over one- 
half of our 3,000,000 cotton farmers would be thrown 
on direct relief. Now the opposition might say, "But 
the Allies have already stopped their purchases of cot 
ton and we must face this situation anyway." The 
only reason for this is that cotton is never shipped dur 
ing this time of year, because it is out of season. The 
truth is that the entire South depends on our export 
trade of cotton alone for its very livelihood. 

The same condition exists in many other industries. 
Millions of American men and women are dependent 
on our export trade of cotton, wheat, petroleum, to 
bacco and many other export products. The Negative 
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believes that the loss of export trade would likewise 
have a drastic effect on our business economy. 

Now in brief summary, what have I shown you? In 
the first place, I have shown you that the so-called 
evils of our present cash and carry neutrality policy do 
not exist. We are not meddling in the affairs of Eu 
rope. We shall not get into the war. In the second 
place, I have shown you that the United States will not 
have a terrific war boom which will be followed by a 
depression. And in the third place, I pointed out the 
evils under a policy of isolation: how we would lose 
many of our vital necessities, such as rubber, tin, an 
timony, silk, chromium and other commodities we need 
to carry on our economic livelihood; how millions of 
American men and women would be thrown out of 
their jobs by the loss of our export trade in cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, petroleum. So, in view of the facts 
presented, we of the Negative cannot but contend that 
by all means the United States should not adopt a 
policy of isolation, but should follow a safe, sane plan 
of cash and carry neutrality. 

Second Affirmative, Cadet Grier Stewart 
Wentworth Military Academy 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Now that we have heard 
a statement of the Negative position, let me return for 
a few moments to review the affirmative case as pre 
sented by my colleague. 

In regard to our case, it seems to me that our oppo 
nents have quite missed the boat. They have assumed 
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that our fear of the present policy is based on a belief 
that we should not meddle in Europe, and they have 
agreed with us that we should not. But as a matter of 
fact, our objection lies in the fact that we believe we 
have no business taking sides in any war outside this 
hemisphere, whether in Europe, Asia or Africa. 

Again they have tried to make it appear that we 
are opposed to cash and carry, because it may draw 
us into war in Europe. Again they have missed the 
boat. We have no fear that cash and carry will draw 
us into any war of itself. 

Our contention is that we should stop meddling in 
each individual war outside this hemisphere. That is 
our present foreign policy, not cash and carry. Con 
sider the record: In the Sino- Japanese war we lend 
money to China; we trade with Japan, and then we 
threaten Japan. In the Russo-Finnish war we gave 
outright financial assistance to Finland. In the Ger 
man, French, English situation, we open our resources 
to England and France and forbid commercial subma 
rines to call at our ports. In other words, we chose 
sides in every one of these conflicts. That's the sort 
of thing that's going to burn our fingers one of these 
days. It is to that policy that we object. 

If we don't adopt one settled reasonable policy to 
ward all such wars, we are gravely in danger of being 
drawn into war in one of the many spots in the Eastern 
Hemisphere where it may break out. 

Mr. Conwill went on to point out that the meddling 
policy hasn't even paid in regard to conflicts in this 
hemisphere. We have heard here that even our com- 
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merce is helped by our staying strictly out of our neigh 
bor's family quarrels, and we have adopted a good 
neighbor policy rather than an interventionist policy. 
If meddling doesn't pay here in dollars and cents, how 
can it be expected to pay in the long run in extra 
hemisphere conflicts? Mr. Somers found it convenient 
to ignore completely this part of my colleague's ar 
gument. 

The most interesting statement in Mr. Somer's 
speech was this: "We admit that our country should 
have one sane and stable foreign policy which will keep 
this country out of war and preserve our domestic 
economy." He then went on to assert that the newly 
initiated plan of cash and carry neutrality would meet 
this requirement. 

Cash assistance to Finland isn't cash and carry neu 
trality. Loans to China and threats to Japan aren't 
cash and carry neutrality. And yet they are a part of 
our present foreign policy. In one war we have 
adopted cash and carry neutrality, but in only one of 
the three. If cash and carry is such a sure-fire policy, 
if it is the one policy we should follow and note that 
Mr. Somers himself admitted that we should follow 
one policy why hasn't it been invoked in those other 
two conflicts? 

The reason is that it would have made us the ally 
of Russia, the aggressor, since she had far better access 
to the sea than Finland. It would make us the ally 
of Japan, the aggressor, since she alone has access to 
our markets. And Mr. Somers said that we must help 
the Allies, because our failure to do so would be a 
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help to Hitler, the aggressor. The inference is that 
we shouldn't help aggressors. Now, Mr. Somers says 
that we should have a single policy; he says that we 
shouldn't help aggressors; he says that we should in 
voke cash and carry, which would have helped Russia 
against Finland and which would help Japan against 
China. Add that all up and what do you get? Where 
is the negative case? 

The plain fact is that, if we are to have one policy 
rather than half a dozen and always remember that 
the Negative has admitted this basic point in our case 
then cash and carry just won't do. Americans 
wouldn't adopt a policy that will help Japan. They 
won't adopt a policy that will always help the sea 
power, right or wrong. These are obvious facts. 
Therefore, the one sane and settled policy that Mr. 
Somers wishes just can't be cash and carry. 

A policy of strict isolation will fill all requirements. 
Note carefully that the only objection our opponent 
could bring against isolation from the standpoint of 
foreign policy was the fear that it would help Hitler, 
the aggressor. His reasoning was rather peculiar. He 
says in effect that, if we see two fellows fighting and 
refuse to help one of them, then we are helping the 
other one. That is curious logic, indeed. No, it just 
won't do. Let's suppose, for a moment, that that kind 
of logic is correct. Suppose that it would be interven 
tion on Hitler's side to adopt a completely neutral 
stand and stop selling to the Allies. Then it follows 
that selling to the Allies is hurting Hitler and helping 
the Allies. Yet Mr. Somers says: "The Negative agrees 
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with Mr. Conwill that the United States should not 
meddle in the affairs of Europe." Very well, let's stop 
taking sides. 

Where do we stand now? We are both agreed that 
we need one settled policy. We are both agreed that 
we should stop meddling. We are both agreed that we 
should not help aggressors. Strict isolation can be 
adopted as one settled policy; cash and carry cannot. 
Isolation meddles with nobody; cash and carry very 
definitely does meddle. Isolation would help no ag 
gressor; cash and carry would have helped aggressors 
in at least two of the three recent wars. 

My colleague told you that he feared economic in 
stability would result from our selling munitions to 
England and France. Sometime the war will end; on 
that day the industries that have temporarily been 
built up, and all those associated with them, will crash, 
and the snowball of another depression may well be 
on its way. 

Mr. Somers answered this by telling you that the 
general business index was remaining relatively stable. 
That is a pretty evasion of the question. When we say 
that two or three great industries are being dangerously 
overloaded, he answers, not with statistics on those in 
dustries, but with averages for all the hundreds of 
industries in the country. He might as well say that 
I couldn't possibly be red-headed, because the average 
person in this hall isn't red-headed. I believe that the 
real test of this condition will come in the future, when 
war breaks out in earnest and vast quantities of muni 
tions are used up, and the Allies come to our markets to 
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replenish their supplies. That hasn't happened yet, 
but it will 

Then Mr. Somers went on to view with alarm the 
depression that would be brought on by the loss of our 
trade with the Allies. He tells us that millions of 
Americans are dependent on our export trade and that 
its loss would have a drastic effect upon our business 
economy. May I remind him that we are not going to 
lose all of our export trade? England and France 
aren't buying wheat, cotton and tobacco here anyway. 
They are reserving their gold for the purpose of buying 
war materials. They can buy all our normal exports 
elsewhere for credit. Why use their cash here for any 
thing they don't have to? 

The fact is that our trade with the neutrals of the 
world in January, leaving out all seven of the then 
belligerent powers, was $16,000,000 greater than our 
trade with all the world, those same belligerents in 
cluded, in January, 1939. In other words, if we had 
had a policy of isolation in January, we would still have 
had $16,000,000 more foreign trade than we had the 
same month a year ago. These statistics were released 
in March by the Department of Commerce. Where is 
Mr. Somers' great depression? Where is the drastic 
effect upon our economy that he dreads? Those bare 
facts prove that a perfectly healthy, normal condition 
would continue under isolation, and that there would 
be no inflation and no depression. These are facts, and 
not theory. 

Why is this? Wheat, cotton, tobacco and our other 
great staples are sold on a world market. They con- 
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stitute a world supply from which is drawn a world de 
mand. England is going to keep on drawing from that 
world supply, whether she actually loads her ships in 
our ports or not. Take tobacco, for instance. Early 
in the war England stopped all American purchases of 
this commodity and contracted for the complete Turk 
ish crop. Did this hurt our export of tobacco? Not 
a bit. As a matter of fact, our exports of tobacco in 
January this year were greater than they were a year 
ago. The great point that Mr. Somers and all other 
alarmists miss is this: Turkish tobacco was going to 
be sold anyway in competition with ours. When Eng 
land took it all, the customers that used to buy Turk 
ish tobacco had to turn to America. If England buys 
Brazilian cotton, what about the people that used to 
buy Brazilian cotton? They have to look elsewhere 
to a world demand. During war many countries that 
used to contribute to the supply are using their ener 
gies elsewhere, but in most cases their demand will in 
crease. This is no theory; it is a fact, proved by the 
specific case of tobacco, a commodity first mentioned 
in this connection by Mr. Somers himself. Cutting off 
from the Allies will not in any way hurt our total nor 
mal sales of the great commodities Mr. Somers is so 
worried about. So there will be no depression. Now 
just what is left of the negative case? 

But Mr. Somers has one more shot left in his locker. 
He wants to know what we are going to do without 
rubber, tin, manganese and silk. The answer is that 
we are not going to do without them. All the items he 
mentions are world commodities, sold on world mar- 
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kets. We don't have to buy them in the countries of 
their origin. An importer in Mexico City or Rio de 
Janeiro can buy them as easily as an importer in New 
York, and if so, we can buy them as easily from him. 
The world supply factor works both ways, you know. 
We could show a pretty good case for developing Boliv 
ian tin, Brazilian rubber, Cuban manganese, and using 
some of our surplus cotton rather than silk, but there's 
no point to it. 

The plain facts are that the economic results of isola 
tion would be slight, for through the world demand fac 
tor our exports of the important products would .remain 
normal, as has already been proved in the case of 
tobacco, and through the world supply factor, we could 
still obtain those few products that are produced 
largely by belligerent countries. Our munitions don't 
come into this category, for we can simply embargo 
their sale. 

Remember the conditions laid down by Mr. Somers : 
"We admit that our country should have one sane and 
stable foreign policy which will keep this country out 
of war and preserve our domestic economy." All right. 
We have shown that isolation meets the first require 
ment, and that cash and carry does not. Now the sec 
ond requirement, preservation of domestic economy, is 
clarified. Isolation, we have shown, by an appeal to 
facts, would maintain the approximate level of our pre 
war exports. It follows then that every time we now 
sell to belligerents simply goes to upset that equilibrium 
by temporary inflation. We demand that the Negative 
in their next speech square cash and carry with the two 
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requirements we both have made basic to this question. 

In summary our case is this: We need one single 
foreign policy toward wars that are none of our busi 
ness. On the basis of the debate so far, that policy 
can be only isolation or cash and carry. The Negative 
has admitted that we must have one policy. Their 
only attack on the policy itself is that it might help an 
aggressor. We have shown that helping nobody isn't 
helping anybody, and that cash and carry would defi 
nitely have helped two aggressors out of the last three 
wars, and that America, therefore, refused to adopt it 
as the single policy which the Negative agrees we must 
have. 

We contended that cash and carry would eventually 
inflate dangerously a few industries. The Negative 
answered that at the present time the average industry 
isn't inflated, avoiding both definite figures on the spe 
cific industry, and the obvious fact that this is some 
thing to be expected in the future. My colleague's 
case is still unaffected. 

The Negative bases its case, first, on the fear that we 
might be cut off from vital imports, and, second, on the 
belief that our export trade would suffer to the extent 
of depression. I have shown that those imports are 
piled up in a world supply, any part of which we can 
buy in any port in the world, avoiding direct contacts 
with belligerent nations. I have shown by actual fig 
ures that, if we were not trading with any belligerent, 
our export trade would be greater than it was a year ago 
with all the world. And I have shown you why this is 
so by explaining the thing Mr. Somers overlooked the 
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world supply and the world demand. There just isn't 
any depression wrapped up in isolation and there isn't 
any shortage of vital commodities therein. I do not 
see that a single negative contention can stand. There 
fore, I ask you to concur with us in favor of strict 
isolation. 



Second Negative, A. E. Boyd, Jr. 
Glendale Junior College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We have now before us 
the entire constructive case of the Affirmative. As we 
close the negative argument, let us summarize what 
has been said. The members of Affirmative have 
advocated a policy of isolation for two reasons. First 
of all, they say that we should stop meddling in wars 
outside the Western Hemisphere or we will eventually 
become involved in them. They seem to think that 
their policy of isolation will furnish the United States 
with a uniform, impartial stand as regards foreign 
wars. If we investigate their argument a little further, 
however, it becomes apparent that, to put it in their 
own words, Mr. Conwill and Mr. Stewart have quite 
missed the boat. Let us look into their argument and 
see why this is true. 

Apparently Mr. Stewart, synthesizing his case, was 
either misled or had no intention of removing ourselves 
from this present conflict, as he said that increased neu 
tral trade would make up for the loss of belligerent 
trade. This means, in the light of all economic knowl 
edge, that we will, under the plan of the Affirmative, 
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become involved in the war economically through neu 
trals at least to the extent we are involved under cash 
and carry. In regard to this point I quote from Beard 
and Beard in their recent book, America in Midpas- 
sage. 

Looking back to the World War, it becomes quite evi 
dent that most of the incidents which influenced the de 
cision of America to join the Allies came about . . . directly 
because of trade with neutrals. 

If we reason out their argument, we can see why this 
would be true, for by the very argument of the Affirma 
tive, these increased neutral purchases must go some 
where. We know from experience that, in wartime at 
least, they go to belligerents. The argument that neu 
trals turn to us only for those products of which bel 
ligerent nations have deprived them in another market 
is misleading, for in every instance the trade which 
would come to us in this way would be much too small 
to account for the increases pointed out by Mr. Stewart 
in his last speech. For instance, quoting from the New 
York Stock Exchange magazine for February, we know 
that over 10,000 barrels of oil purchased by Belgium 
was resold to France. There are many other such ex 
amples. And so in the final analysis we are involved 
in the war economically just as much by selling to neu 
trals as by selling directly to belligerents. So falls tha 
first point of the Affirmative, the argument that we 
would be removing ourselves from this war under a 
policy of isolation. 

Now let us look at the second argument. The mem- 
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bers of the opposition seem to believe that under our 
present policy we are inviting a huge war boom with 
a consequent severe depression when the war is over. 
The boom will not be in raw materials, they say, as it 
was in the last war, but in munitions and related indus 
tries. Possibly our war industries are booming because 
of the present conflict, but if we investigate the case 
the fallacies in the Affirmative's war boom argument 
become apparent. In the first place, as Mr. Somers 
pointed out, the munitions industry constitutes only 
about 1 per cent of our total income, whereas raw ma 
terial industries constitute about 80 per cent. Now, as 
the Affirmative probably realizes only too well, the 
only sign of a boom they can point to since cash and 
carry went into effect is in the munitions and related 
industries. Even then, they are basing their whole 
argument on the assumption that these industries are 
booming because of the war, which is not directly the 
case. Do you realize that the aircraft and steel indus 
tries have on hand over $700,000,000 in back domestic 
orders that they are not able to fill? The aircraft in 
dustry would be booming, isolation or no isolation, be 
cause of our own rearmament program. The very same 
thing is true of the steel industry. We find, therefore, 
that the second contention of the members of the op 
position, that of a war boom under cash and carry and 
removal under a policy of isolation, falls. 

It has been the aim of the Affirmative throughout 
their constructive cases to show that, under their plan 
of isolation, we would be following a clear-cut policy 
of complete removal from foreign wars. We believe, 
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in the light of the facts we have presented, that this 
argument is without any logical basis. 

There is, however, still a more important and more 
basic reason why a policy of isolation from England 
and France and their colonies would be ruinous to our 
economy. It may seem a rash statement, but neverthe 
less, it is a true one, that our high standard of living is 
directly due to an international exchange in which 
these two democracies play the leading roles. I won 
der if the members of the opposition have asked them 
selves why we in the United States have an economic 
position envied by all the world, and why our democ 
racy and our economy today are the principles of in 
ternational division of labor. It is the thing which has 
taken the world out of the Middle Ages and has given 
birth to a twentieth century civilization. The United 
States, as the world's richest nation, has profited per 
haps more than any other from this international spe 
cialization. 

The only logical excuse for the Affirmative's case 
would be that under a policy of isolation we could 
maintain this international division of labor and still 
have a policy of noncontact with warring nations. This 
is an impossibility. For proof we have only to look to 
Messrs. Fairchild, Furniss and Buck, noted Yale econo 
mists, in their recent book, Elementary Economics, 
Vol. 2. 

While it is true that production for the foreign market 
is on the whole a fairly small part of total production, in 
particular basic industries it may amount to a large fraction 
of the total output, quite naturally anything which inter- 
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feres with the foreign market of such industries is a serious 
matter, for the loss of 10 per cent, or even less, of the total 
market may mean the difference between producing at a 
profit and at a loss. The loss of the foreign markets of 
Britain and France, for instance, is of immediate practical 
concern not alone to the particular producers immediately 
involved but to the nation as a whole. If their foreign 
markets are closed to an appreciable extent, the depressing 
influence is not confined to the export industries, but tends 
to be generalized and cumulative. 

We cannot maintain a normal economic basis if we 
cut off our trade with belligerents. Although, neutral 
trade increases in time of war, as the members of the 
opposition say (Mr. Stewart in his last speech pointed 
out that our January, 1940, trade with neutrals alone 
was greater than our total foreign trade of the pre 
ceding January), the reason for this increase is reship- 
ment by the neutrals to belligerents, as we have pointed 
out. The increase is in war products, and not in the 
products we would be losing were we to cut off our 
trade with Britain and France. This is true because 
only in the case of war products would the marginal 
consumption of the belligerents allow them to buy 
through a third nation with all the added expense in 
volved. 

With this in mind let us see what trade we would 
lose under isolation. Let us keep in mind also that this 
trade cannot be made up by trade with neutrals, be 
cause the only extensive demand comes from the now 
belligerent nations. In 1938 thirty-three per cent of 
our tobacco was sold to belligerent nations. That 
means that our tobacco industry depended for its mar- 
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gin of profit upon exports to France, Britain and colo 
nies, a quantity which could never be made up by 
neutrals under isolation. Cut these exports off and 
600,000 men would be put out of work. We pointed 
out that nearly half of our cotton is exported to Britain 
and France. Under a policy of isolation half of our 
southern cotton farmers would be put out of work. 
The same startling fact exists in our automobile in 
dustry. Over 8 per cent of our total automobile output 
goes to these nations and to their colonies. General 
Motors issued a bulletin only last week stating that, 
were the March orders of Britain and France and 
Scandinavian countries cut off, operations would have 
to be suspended, for profit for that month would be 
lost. Further bearing out the statements of these au 
thorities that profit would be lost to many of our basic 
industries were we to cut off our belligerent trade, we 
find that 10.6 per cent of our agricultural implements 
and machinery business is carried on abroad. The 
same thing is true of 10 per cent of our industrial ma 
chinery, and there are many other such instances. We 
now begin to realize how dependent we are upon trade 
with the other great democracies, and to see the drastic 
consequences cutting this trade off would entail. 

The gentlemen of the Affirmative are faced, in spite 
of all their feverish arguments, with the necessity of 
showing us, first, why we would not be involved just 
as much through trade with neutrals as through trade 
directly with belligerents, and, secondly, how we could 
keep a stable economy if we were to cut off our trade 
with nations who happen to be at war. In other words, 
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they have yet to prove, in the first place, a need for a 
policy of isolation, and, in the second place, that it 
would not be disastrous to our general well-being. This 
they should have done before the close of their con 
structive speeches. 

May I point out that South American trade can never 
offset the loss of British and French. Why is this 
true? It is true because South American nations are 
not our customers, they are our competitors. Their 
surpluses are our surpluses, for the most part, and their 
needs our needs. They export cotton, wheat, tobacco 
and oil; we do also. They import rubber, magnesium, 
chromium, silk; we do likewise. There is absolutely 
no substantial basis upon which to say that we can turn 
to South America to make up British and French 
losses ; so the members of the opposition are still faced 
with the fact that under their system a big slice would 
be cut out of our foreign trade. 

There are many more death dealing blows to our 
economy which would be brought about under a policy 
of isolation, but time does not permit enumerating all 
of them. May we mention once again, however, that 
under such a system our cheap imports of rubber, silk, 
manganese, etc., would be cut off. Whether or not they 
are potentially available in the Western Hemisphere or 
can be brought through three-way trade with neutrals 
does not matter. What matters is that in every case the 
cost of three-way trade or of our western potentialities 
is exorbitant. For instance, Ford Motor Company can 
sell a Ford for $750 because of cheap importations of a 
good quality. Cut them off or force Ford to buy 
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through a neutral with all the additional tariffs in 
volved, and the price of Ford automobiles would jump 
substantially. There can be no denying in the light of 
these facts that a policy of isolation would cut off that 
cheap importation of good quality materials which is 
the basis of our industrial economy. 

Concluding both of the constructive cases, therefore, 
we find that the members of the opposition, to use again 
their own phrasing, have quite missed the boat. They 
have said, first, that we should adopt a policy of isola 
tion to stop meddling in European affairs and establish 
a uniform foreign policy. We have shown that that 
would be meddling just as much as we are at present 
through trade with neutrals. Obviously their isolation 
plan has so many loopholes that it is not uniform at all. 
Secondly, they have said that cash and carry results in 
a disastrous war boom and a following depression. We 
have shown the fallacy of this argument by showing 
you that the munitions industry is the only one boom 
ing after seven months of war and that it would be 
booming even under isolation. We have shown that 
their argument in regard to importation and exporta 
tion under a policy of isolation is entirely fallacious. 
They have yet to show us that there would be any im 
provements under their policy and that it would not 
entail drastic consequences for the American nation. 

I think, therefore, at the end of the constructive 
cases you can conclude with us that, by all means, the 
United States should not allow a policy of isolation to 
ward belligerent nations outside the Western Hemi 
sphere. 
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First Negative Rebuttal, Raymond L. Somers, Jr. 
Glendale Junior College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We come to the first re 
buttal of the Negative, and now with the entire con 
structive cases of both sides before us, let us review 
what has been said. 

The Affirmative contends that they have no objec 
tion to cash and carry neutrality in itself and it is quite 
evident that we of the Negative have missed the boat. 
Mr. Stewart in his last speech said: "We have no fear 
that cash and carry will draw us into any war of itself. 
Our contention is that we should stop meddling in each 
individual war outside this hemisphere. That is our 
present foreign policy, not cash and carry." 

Throughout the entire debate, the Affirmative has 
been evading the issue. One moment they tell us that 
they have no objection to cash and carry. The next 
moment they tell us they object to cash and carry be 
cause it embodies a number of individual policies. Then 
they tell us that they object only to meddling in each 
individual war. They say this meddling is our foreign 
policy not cash and carry. And finally they tell us 
that cash and carry will result in a terrible depression. 
Now, once and for all, to just what does the Affirmative 
object? 

Out of this conglomeration of words it appears that 
the gentlemen of the Affirmative have two main objec 
tions against what they call our foreign policy, whether 
or not it is cash and carry neutrality toward belliger 
ents. First, they say we meddle in each individual con- 
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flict outside this hemisphere and, second, that we shall 
have a depression because of trade with belligerents. 

In substantiation of their first point they say we 
should adopt isolation, because under our present pol 
icy we have loaned money to China, we have given Fin 
land financial assistance, and we have opened our ports 
to England and France. They say we have taken sides 
in every conflict across the seas and therefore we are 
going to war. They have talked a lot, but said exactly 
nothing. In the first place they have neither proven, 
nor even attempted to prove, that financial assistance 
to Finland would lead this country to war. And last, 
they have admitted that our adoption of cash and carry 
neutrality toward England and France would not neces 
sarily get us into war. 

The only thing they say is that all these things com 
bined will lead the United States to war. Gentlemen, 
we want concrete facts. How will they lead to war, 
and are these loans, etc. meddling? We of the Nega 
tive believe they are not. If the people of the United 
States choose to loan money to China or to give Finland 
financial assistance, they will do it whether or not we 
have isolation, for by Mr. Stewart's very own words, 
Americans just will not adopt a policy that will aid 
aggressors. If Mr. Stewart is to be consistent, he must 
admit that the people of the United States will not 
adopt isolation, because it would aid Germany. It is 
foolish for anyone to say that at the present time a 
policy of isolation would not aid Germany, the world's 
leading aggressor. 

We have a sane foreign policy now, for we have 
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eliminated the fundamental causes for involvement in 
foreign wars under our plan of cash and carry. I ask 
you to look back through the entire Affirmative case. 
Yes, they have shown where x the United States has 
loaned money to poverty-stricken China. They have 
shown where our country has aided poor little Finland 
in her time of need, the only nation which has paid her 
war debts to us. They have shown where we kept our 
ships at home out of war zones and refused to extend 
credit to all belligerent powers in the second World 
War. They have shown us these things. But where 
have they shown us that the United States will become 
involved in war because of our actions? Not in one 
instance, not in one single sentence did they prove that 
contention. 

Our policy of cash and carry will keep this country 
out of war. The Affirmative has not proven otherwise. 

The second point of the opposition, and a rather 
weak point, was that this country will have a terrific 
boom in the munition industries. My colleague has 
already pointed that the munitions industries which 
constitute about one per cent of our entire business 
would be booming anyway, isolation or no isolation. 
Our domestic orders and orders from neutral nations 
would keep them booming for the next ten years. And 
another point which I might bring out here is the fact 
that isolation would only take effect during actual times 
of war. It is a known fact that all the belligerent 
powers bought more munitions in the few months pre 
ceding the war than during the entire conflict thus far. 
If we had a policy of isolation, potential belligerents 
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would buy all the munitions they need before actually 
declaring war. We would have a boom anyway. And 
so we see that this point of the Affirmative can stand 
but little punishment. 

But thus far we of the Negative have been defend 
ing our present policy. Now let us look more closely 
at a plan of isolation. In my constructive speech I 
pointed out that we were dependent on nations which 
are now belligerents for certain vital necessities, like 
rubber, tin, antimony, silk and manganese. I showed 
that our country would suffer greatly by the loss of 
these commodities, according to a Department of Com 
merce bulletin. The Affirmative in answer to this very 
vital question spent exactly two sentences. They said 
we wouldn't have to buy the products directly from 
the belligerents, but that an importer in Mexico City 
or in Rio de Janeiro could buy them just as well and 
we in turn could buy them from the importer in Latin 
America. But, is that isolation? Indeed, I might 
mention Canada which also has importers. We could 
buy and sell the same products through Canada, but 
again, is that isolation from the belligerent powers? 
Hardly. Thus we find the isolation policy is illogical 
in this regard. 

The second point I brought out in my constructive 
speech was that the loss of our export trade would 
seriously harm the United States. Many of our in 
dustries depend upon our export business with nations 
that are now belligerents. The Affirmative in answer 
to this says that the loss of trade with belligerents 
would be made up by neutrals. They admit that, if we 
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lost all this trade, it would be disastrous, but they say 
we won't lose it. We'll merely shift it to nations not 
engaged in war. Again another barrage of dilemmas 
appears. In the first place, my colleague showed you 
that it was not only trade with belligerents, but trade 
with neutrals that drew the United States into the last 
war. This factor would not be eliminated under isola 
tion. In the second place, the Affirmative, in admit 
ting that the United States would be dependent on 
neutral trade under isolation, is forgetting one very 
important factor. All of the neutral nations in Europe 
today are potential belligerents. It is very probable 
that before this war is over there will be no neutral na 
tions on the continent. Then what happens to the 
affirmative theory? Our opponents have depended 
their case on these neutrals. If these become belliger 
ents, what do they propose? Then their theory of 
world trade collapses. Another factor in this neutral 
trade business is that there would be transshipment 
under isolation. Would not nations favorable to one 
side or another reship the commodities we sold them to 
belligerents? Wouldn't we have the same war boom 
which you say we will have under our present policy? 
But they may contend it would only be in the muni 
tions industries and that we could place an embargo on 
munitions, thus preventing this. Isn't it true, then, 
that by that very statement the Affirmative has ad 
mitted we could place an embargo on munitions under 
our present policy? Perhaps it wouldn't be a bad idea 
to readopt the embargo on munitions. It's something 
to think over. Wouldn't we accomplish the same thing 
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as the Affirmative desires under isolation and yet be 
free of the evils of your plan? 

If we adopt isolation, we would still be carrying on 
trade with belligerents via Latin America or some neu 
tral nations. The gentlemen of the opposition have 
admitted this. Under isolation we would still be trad 
ing with Canada, a belligerent, and incidentally the 
opposition has been mysteriously silent about this sub 
ject. What I am driving at is this: The affirmative 
proposal doesn't hold water. They call it isolation and 
it isn't isolation. We won't have accomplished any 
thing. We of the Negative believe that it would be 
disastrous to this country. 

On the other hand we now have a safe, sane policy 
of cash and carry. We are not becoming involved in 
Europe's wars; our ships are kept out of war zones; 
we don't extend credit to the belligerent powers in 
Europe; we haven't lost any of our vital imports, nec 
essary to the livelihood of our business; we haven't 
dumped overboard our export business. In view of 
these facts, we of the Negative cannot but contend 
that by all means the United States should not adopt a 
policy of isolation but continue under our present pol 
icy of cash and carry neutrality. 

First Affirmative Rebuttal, Cadet Allan Conwill 
Wentworth Military Academy 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Now that we have had 
fifteen minutes of negative speeches, it is time to turn 
briefly once more to the affirmative case. 
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You will recall that we have objected mainly to the 
present lack of a uniform foreign policy with regard to 
wars in the other hemispheres. We have not particu 
larly objected to cash and carry as such. We have 
simply been searching for a policy that can fairly be 
applied in all cases. In this regard we insist that it is 
of paramount importance to remember that Mr. Somers 
in his first speech agreed that we need such a policy. 
That admission settled the terrain of the discussion 
from that moment forth. Taking up the battle on that 
clearly defined ground, my colleague showed that isola 
tion could be applied in all cases; that cash and carry 
could not be so applied. We insisted that, in the light 
of this admitted issue, the Negative should show us how 
cash and carry can be the single, settled foreign policy 
that they themselves have insisted we must have. We 
asked them to square their policy with the requirement 
they have insisted is demanded at this period in our 
history. We demanded that they show us how a policy 
that would have helped Russia against Finland, Japan 
against China how such a policy could for a minute 
be considered as an appropriate single foreign policy 
for this country a sane, single policy that they ad 
mitted we must have. We have just heard both the 
members of the opposition. To this moment neither 
has tried to square the negative policy with this cen 
tral requirement. They have admitted by absolute 
silence that cash and carry could not possibly fill that 
bill, Why wasn't it applied in the Russo-Finnish war? 
Silence. Why wasn't it applied in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict? Silence. 
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They have preferred to talk about other things. Mr. 
Boyd tells us we are putting too much reliance upon our 
trade with neutrals; that it may also get us into war. 
In this connection he trots out a quotation telling us 
that in the last war our trade with neutrals helped to 
lead us into that conflict. If he will read the section 
in his authority preceding his quotation he will note 
that it had reference to the sinking of American ships 
headed for neutral countries in the war zone. They 
were sunk because we were insisting on trading with 
belligerents, and a U-boat couldn't be sure where they 
were going. It should be clear to anyone that, if our 
law forbade them to go to a belligerent port, there 
would be no occasion at all to sink them. 

Then he tells us that we may expect transshipment, 
and brings forth another quotation to show that oil 
shipped to Belgium during this war was transshipped 
to France. May I remind him that this occurred under 
his cherished policy of cash and carry? Certainly there 
is no way that we can prevent anything except arms 
and munitions from being transshipped, and he makes 
it crystal-clear that the same thing is going on under 
cash and carry. So what? In this connection I think 
that he should be set right on the basis of our case. 
We want isolation, not because our morals are shocked 
by trading with belligerent nations, but purely and 
simply because it will better keep this country out of 
war and maintain our foreign trade at its normal level 
without dangerous inflation. 

In this last matter we have shown that, if we had 
been isolated in January from belligerent powers in 
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the other hemisphere, our normal trade would have 
actually been $16,000,000 greater in that month than 
it was in January of the previous year certainly no 
depression indication. The opposition indirectly ad 
mitted this undoubted fact and then went on at great 
length to worry about the economic disaster that would 
attend the loss of our normal trade a normal trade 
that it is admitted we wouldn't have lost, but rather 
would slightly have increased. That all seems much 
beside the point. They chided us at one time for dis 
missing their argument about imports with two sen 
tences sentences that seemed to us to cover very ade 
quately the character of the argument. Perhaps they 
will bear with us when we chide them for using two 
chapters to talk about something they already have ad 
mitted wouldn't have happened. 

Mr. Boyd needs only two sentences to hang himself 
on three arguments. He says; "The increase (in pres 
ent trade to neutrals) is in war products, and not in the 
products we would be losing were we to cut off our trade 
with Britain and France. This is true because only in 
the case of war products would the marginal consump 
tion of the belligerents allow them to buy through a 
third nation with all the added expense involved." 

This statement does three things. First, it admits 
openly that transshipment is going on under cash and 
carry. Second, it admits that, if they are transshipping 
war materials, it increases the expense. Why then 
should this increase in trade to neutrals be attributed 
to war materials, since England and France can buy 
them here anyway without that added expense? Third, 
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if it is not due to transshipped war materials, then it 
must be due, as we have previously shown, to an in 
crease in demand for normal exports, because normal 
sources of supply are pre-empted by the belligerents. 

Mr. Boyd still worries about throwing all those to 
bacco workers out of work when England, France and 
Germany are cut off from our markets. Well, England 
cut herself off by embargoing our tobacco in November, 
and Germany can't get it anyway. However, we showed 
that, in spite of that fact, we sold more tobacco in 
January than we did the same month the preceding 
year. And we showed why this would be natural. Mr. 
Boyd doesn't dispute the plain facts, but he still wor 
ries about something that has already happened. His 
chosen example proves our case better than any we 
could have chosen ourselves. 

He tells us that before the end of our constructive 
cases we should have proved how trading only with 
neutrals would keep us away from war better than 
trading with both neutrals and belligerents. Since our 
main contention was our need of a single policy ap 
plicable to all cases and since his colleague agreed, all 
that seems a little obscure. However, since this is the 
first affirmative speech since he made his point about 
the dangers of trading with neutrals, perhaps he will 
permit us to say something about it, even at this late 
time. They trade with both belligerents and neutrals. 
They say it is dangerous to trade with neutrals. Then 
possibly there are some added risks when they trade 
with belligerents. We eliminate these added risks. 

He says we should also have done something about 
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showing that we would retain a normal foreign trade. 
He seems to have forgotten our repeated statements 
that if we had traded only with neutrals in January 
our foreign trade still would have been slightly above 
normal. It follows then that all our present trade with 
belligerents is added and above our normal level of 
world trade. It is his case that is sadly in need of re 
organization to meet the second point agreed upon by 
both of us: that we should have something as nearly 
approaching normalcy as possible. 

Now Mr. Somers comes up with a nifty one. He 
says that, if we had isolation, "potential belligerents 
would buy all the munitions they need before actually 
declaring war. We would have a boom anyway," He 
forgets that before the present war we had an arms 
embargo for all nations engaged in war. In other 
words, as far as munitions are concerned, we had just 
exactly that policy. Therefore, to follow his reasoning, 
England and France must have bought all the arms 
they needed before war broke out, and they aren't buy 
ing any now. 

He also is worried about what will happen to our 
total foreign trade. We have given him proof about 
what would have happened by repeatedly giving the 
exact statistics. He does not challenge those statistics 
but beats the air with dire predictions about a depres 
sion that would result from the loss of our normal 
trade. If we were trading only with neutrals, our for 
eign trade would still be above our normal world trade. 
Until you whip that fact, whole chapters of your argu 
ments are wasted. He still worries about transship- 
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ment, which his colleague has gone to great lengths to 
prove exists already under cash and carry. 

Until the Negative can square their case with the 
two great admitted requirements of this debate, I ask 
you to concur with the Affirmative in favor of isolation. 

Second Negative Rebuttal, A. E. Boyd 
Glendale Junior College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Closing the negative case 
this evening, let us now take the evidence before us 
and arrange it in some order so that we may all better 
understand the positions of both sides. 

Actually the gentlemen of the Affirmative have told 
us two things throughout their entire case. They have 
constantly referred back to these arguments as the 
basis of everything they have said. First, they have 
demanded a change from our present foreign policy of 
cash and carry neutrality, not because they objected to 
cash and carry in itself, but because they say we need 
a uniform foreign policy and cash and carry does not 
fill the bill. Second, they have contended that isola 
tion from belligerent powers will not have a disastrous 
effect on the United States because the trade with neu 
tral nations will more than make up the loss of trade. 
Now actually that is all the Affirmative has said this 
evening. Oh, yes, they mentioned something about a 
war boom from munitions under cash and carry, but 
we of the Negative have so thoroughly squelched that 
argument that the Affirmative has been absolutely 
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silent about it since. Perhaps they are waiting until 
their last rebuttal to refute our evidence. 

But now let us take their two main arguments and 
compare them with what has been said by the Negative. 
They have time and again demanded to know why cash 
and carry was not adopted in the Russo-Finnish War, 
why did the United States give Finland financial as 
sistance. Why did this country loan money to China? 
They tell us that cash and carry is not a single uniform 
policy ? and that therefore we need a change. Now, 
if the gentlemen of the opposition had paid any atten 
tion to my colleague Mr. Somers, they would have 
heard the negative viewpoint on this argument. Mr. 
Somers pointed out that the Affirmative has not proven, 
nor even attempted to prove, that the giving of finan 
cial assistance to Finland would get this country into 
war. They did not prove, nor even attempt to prove, 
that loans to China would involve the United States in 
war. As long as they have not shown how these 
things are actually to the detriment of our country, 
and we believe that, if they were going to, they should 
have before now, this point is irrelevant to the case. In 
reference to this point Mr. Stewart of the Affirmative 
specifically said that the reason the United States had 
aided Finland and loaned money to China was that the 
people of this country absolutely would not do any 
thing to assist an aggressor nation. So by Mr. Stew 
art's own words the people of the United States abso 
lutely will not adopt a policy of isolation which would 
aid Germany, the world's leading aggressor. So up to 
this time, we fail to see where the Affirmative has pre- 
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sented a concrete need for a change from our present 
policy, while the Negative in defense of cash and 
carry has proved that, by keeping our ships out of war 
zones and by not building an economic stake in Eu 
rope's war, the United States can stay out of war. The 
gentlemen of the opposition have not attacked this 
point in any respect up to the final negative rebuttal. 

Now, let us look at the Affirmative's great defense of 
isolation. They say we could adopt their policy with 
no disastrous consequences whatever, because the neu 
tral nations would more than make up our loss of trade 
with the belligerent powers. Time and again they re 
fer, as their only reference, to January of this year 
when they say our trade with neutral nations alone 
more than equalled our total trade with neutral and 
belligerent nations a year ago. Because of this fact, 
they say isolation is perfectly possible and no disastrous 
consequences will come as a result of it. 

Again if the gentlemen of the opposition had been 
listening, they would have perceived the huge fallacy 
of this argument which we of the Negative have pointed 
out. Now remember, that under a policy of isolation 
the United States must depend for all of its export and 
import business on neutral nations. The gentlemen of 
the Affirmative have based their entire case upon the 
fact that these neutral nations will make up the loss 
of business which will come as a result of isolation from 
belligerents. You will recall that Mr. Somers in his 
speech pointed out that every nation in Europe was 
potentially a belligerent. In order to have a policy 
which would work under any circumstances, the Af- 
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firmative must prove that we could isolate from every 
nation outside the Western Hemisphere. For example, 
should we adopt this policy now we would have to in 
clude on the list France, England, Germany, Poland, 
China, Japan. We could rely on the other nations of 
the world to carry on our business. But then suppose 
that Italy became involved in the war. You know, she is 
very likely to. Then we must isolate from her. Now 
suppose again that Holland and Belgium should be 
come involved. That is another likelihood. We should 
then have to isolate from them. Lastly suppose that 
Russia and the Scandinavian countries get into the war. 
Here again we would have to isolate. Then with whom 
does the Affirmative propose to trade? They have 
based your case upon trade with these neutrals. They 
have admitted that we would depend on them to make 
up the loss of our trade with present belligerents. 
Every one of them is very likely to became involved in 
the war. Now, where is the affirmative case, ladies 
and gentlemen? It's full of holes. After all, we want 
a policy which will work under any circumstance. Iso 
lation will not, by the opposition's own admission. 

So we see there is nothing left of the affirmative case, 
and that, besides not showing a need for a change from 
our present policy, the opposition has admitted that 
isolation will not work under any circumstances. 

Now there are a few points which we of the Negative 
have brought out which have never been answered. We 
ask the Affirmative just where this country would ob 
tain certain vital imports such as rubber, tin, silk, an 
timony, chromium, manganese. We quoted a bulletin 
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from the Department of Commerce saying that this 
country is deficient in twenty-one essential commodi 
ties. These products are absolutely necessary to carry 
on the business of the United States. The only thing 
the Affirmative said in answer to this was that we could 
have an importer in Mexico City buy these commodi 
ties from the belligerent powers and we in turn could buy 
them from him. My colleague, Mr. Somers, pointed out 
that the Affirmative was hedging the question a bit on 
this score. Realizing that we could not really isolate 
ourselves from these powers, the opposition had to ad 
vocate a three-way deal to get around an embarrassing 
subject. Mr. Somers showed that this was not really 
isolation, and up to the final negative rebuttal this 
point has not been answered. 

A second point which has not been answered is this 
subject of Canada. We have shown time and again 
that Canada is a belligerent and, as long as she is in the 
Western Hemisphere, we could not isolate ourselves 
from her under the proposed plan. So, actually the 
Affirmative would not be accomplishing anything under 
their policy. We would still be trading with belliger 
ent powers. The Affirmative has said nothing about 
this embarrassing subject. 

Lastly, I pointed out how the United States has de 
veloped to be the great industrial and commercial na 
tion that she is today only because of international 
specialization and exchange. We depend upon a cheap 
inflow of products from powers outside the Western 
Hemisphere to carry on our business. If the cost of 
these products is substantially Increased, say Beard 
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and Beard, our business will suffer tremendously. It 
is only because of these cheap imports that we are 
able to function so efficiently. In answer to this the 
Affirmative has said exactly nothing. These things 
should all have been answered before this time as this 
is the last negative speech in the debate. 

So, in conclusion, we believe that as long as the Af 
firmative has not proved a definite need for a change 
from our present policy and, in view of the fact that 
they have not proved that isolation would be a better 
policy, but instead have admitted that it would not 
work under every condition, we cannot but contend 
that by all means the United States should not adopt 
a policy of isolation but should continue under our 
present foreign policy of cash and carry neutrality. 

Second Affirmative Rebuttal, Cadet Grier Stewart 
Wentworth Military Academy 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We bring this debate to 
a close by examining the cases as they now stand. Mr. 
Boyd bitterly criticizes us for harping on two main 
contentions, namely, that we need a single foreign 
policy, and that we can retain normalcy in foreign 
trade under a policy of isolation. We have harped on 
these issues. Why? Because Mr. Somers, in the first 
minute of the first negative speech, agreed with us 
specifically that we should have a single foreign policy, 
retaining if possible a normal flow of foreign trade. 
We had thrown down the glove and it was accepted. 
From that instant forth the course of the debate was 
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clear. Over and over again we showed that a policy 
of isolation could be applied to Japan and China, to 
Russia and Finland, to England and Germany; that 
cash and carry could not be applied to the first two, 
and indeed has not been. Yet the Negative agreed 
that we should have a single foreign policy and even 
boasted that cash and carry could be that policy. Not 
in a single place in all the time that has passed since 
then have they shown how cash and carry could be 
that single policy. Indeed, they have admitted that 
it was not applied and should not have been applied 
to two of the three current wars. Yes, indeed, we have 
"harped." 

Over and over again we have come back to the 
second issue agreed upon by both of us, namely, that 
we should have a normal volume of foreign trade if 
possible. Over and over again we have pointed out 
that, if we had a policy of isolation right now, our 
foreign trade would even be slightly above normal. 
Therefore, all our trade with the belligerents is abnor 
mal and inflationary. These plain facts have never 
been contested; in fact, they have been admitted. Yet 
the Negative agrees that we should have something 
approaching normalcy. Yes, indeed, we have "harped." 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Boyd in his last speech joins Mr. Somers and the 
Affirmative with the following clear cut statement: 
"After all, we want a policy that will work under all 
circumstances." Then why haven't they given us 
such a policy? Why haven't they explained how cash 
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and carry would work were it applied to Russia and 
Finland^ to Japan and China? 

Then Mr. Boyd tells us that evidently we are 
"squelched" on the issue that there is a dangerous 
boom in the munition industry a boom that will col 
lapse when war is over and drag related industries 
into the snowball of a depression. I don't feel 
squelched. Mr. Boyd had answered by stating that 
the average industry, as presented by the business 
index, had not boomed. I answered that figures that 
show the concrete or lumber industries have not 
boomed constitute no answer at all, because those 
figures deal with the average of hundreds of industries, 
not the munition industry alone. The Negative quickly 
forgot about the business index and twisted in another 
direction. They then said that munitions would boom 
anyway because of our own increased armament orders. 
In other words, since they admit that our own orders 
have already dangerously overextended these indus 
tries, we ought to go ahead and make matters much 
worse by pyramiding the Allied orders on top of these. 
No, indeed I don't feel exactly squelched. 

Then Mr. Boyd gazes into the crystal ball of the 
future and foresees Italy in the war; the Scandinavian 
countries, Belgium and Holland may be involved, and 
if they are, what about our trade with neutrals? He 
complains that we are putting too much emphasis upon 
our trade with these countries, which would be cut off 
under isolation if they become involved. Now let's 
look at the other side of that picture. What would 
happen to our trade with these countries under the 
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same conditions with cash and carry? If the Scandi 
navian countries and the Low Countries were overrun 
by Germany, England would instantly bring them un 
der the blockade. Just how would you trade with 
them? If Italy were at war, England and France would 
instantly bottle up Gibraltar and Suez. Just how 
would we trade with her? 

If we could trade with these countries if they go to 
war, which we couldn't, it would only mean that we 
would be putting more and more emphasis on traffic 
in airplanes and munitions, increasing the dangerous 
overemphasis on these artificial industries more and 
more. Just where does that leave the negative case? 
While we are doing all this supposing, let's suppose 
that Germany lands a knockout blow on England and 
France this summer. Then what becomes of indus 
tries keyed to an inflationary war trade with England 
and France? What becomes of all our European trade 
in the face of a victorious Germany, a very angry Ger 
many, angry over our aid to the Allies under cover of 
cash and carry neutrality? 

The Negative surprises us by insinuating Canada 
into the debate. Since the statement of the question 
refers only to the other hemisphere, perhaps the Nega 
tive would benefit by a study of elementary geography. 
Anyway, why should they ask us to apply isolation, 
which was supposed to refer only to countries in the 
other hemisphere, to Canada, when they have not ap 
plied cash and carry, which was supposed to be applied 
to all foreign countries? Our ships still call at Canadian 
ports; our trains still run freely over the Canadian 
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frontier, loaded with everything except airplanes. We 
still give Canada credit, except for war materials. 

Mr. Boyd says that I asserted we loaned money to 
China and Finland because this country would not 
help an aggressor. I was guilty of no such a non 
sensical hash of logic as that. I said that we did not 
apply Mr. Boyd's cash and carry neutrality to those 
countries, because to do so would be to help an aggres 
sor, which Mr. Somers had said was something we 
must not do. No amount of squirming will let him 
get around Mr. Somers 7 statement that we need a single 
policy, coupled with Mr. Boyd's own statement that 
we want a policy that will work in all circumstances. 
My question was and is: How do those two statements 
square with a policy that the Negative admits can't 
be applied, and shouldn't be applied in two out of the 
three current wars? 

In summary, the case is still what it has always 
been: first, that we need a policy that doesn't meddle 
and which can be applied in all cases. The Negative 
admitted this need. Both members of the opposition 
have flatly stated that we need one policy that will 
work in all cases. We showed that cash and carry 
could not meet this requirement. We hardly needed 
to, for the Negative has admitted over and over again 
that it was not and should not be applied in all cases. 
In the face of these crystal-clear statements, the Nega 
tive goes into its last rebuttal insisting that we have 
not proved a need for a change a need that on the 
face of it they have admitted over and over again. 

Secondly, we showed that we could return to nor- 
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malcy in the volume of our foreign trade, and why. 
We proved this flatly by statistics that have been ad 
mitted by the Negative. The Negative by their own 
statement made this normalcy their second main re 
quirement. We have proved to the hilt that normalcy 
can be achieved under isolation; we proved that ab 
normality prevails under cash and carry. At no place 
in this debate has the Negative ever denied the last 
statement or even referred to it. They only fear that 
our normalcy may be imperiled by future events; we 
have shown that those future events are as perilous 
for their policy as for ours, and we have asked: Why 
worry so much about what may happen to normalcy 
in the future under our plan, when we have no nor 
malcy in the all-important present under their plan? 

These are the two great issues. They have been 
admitted by both sides. In view of the fact that isola 
tion meets both, that cash and carry all too clearly 
meets neither of them, I ask you to concur with the 
Affirmative in support of military and economic isola 
tion from wars beyond our hemisphere. 
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OF THE DEMOCRACIES 

An Intercollegiate Debate 
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The publication of the Streit plan for an international federal union 
of the democratic nations was the genesis of the college debate here 
with presented. After some discussion it was decided to phrase the 
debate proposition as follows: Resolved, that the United States should 
join a federal union of world democracies. It was then mutually 
agreed to base the debate upon the assumption that there was such 
a union of democracies to join, and reasons for and against advanced, 
just as there would be if the teams were debating that the United 
States should join the League of Nations. 

The debate was held at DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, on 
the evening of April 12, 1940. The debate was held under the regular 
intercollegiate rules and plan with two speakers on each side, each 
speaker having a constructive and a rebuttal speech. No decision 
was rendered. 

The speeches were collected and contributed to Intercollegiate De 
bates by Professor George Beauchamp of Manchester College, with 
the cooperation of the coach of debate at DePaul University, Mr. Leo 
S. Shapiro, and the speakers. The debate was taken down in short 
hand by four stenographers. 



INTERNATIONAL FEDERAL UNION 
OF THE DEMOCRACIES 



First Affirmative, Galen Frantz 
Manchester College 

FRIENDS: In spite of this April fool weather, we 
enjoyed a fine trip to Chicago, and we are finding our 
stay here very enjoyable. We are very happy to have 
the opportunity this evening of meeting DePaul Uni 
versity and discussing with them a proposition that so 
vitally concerns the welfare of ourselves and of the 
other peoples in this world who hold ideals of peace 
and democracy that are similar to ours. In order that 
we might better understand the nature of this debate, 
I would first like to recall to our minds a period in the 
history of the United States. After the Revolution 
the thirteen little American Republics found themselves 
struggling along under the responsibilities of independ 
ence. But they discovered that they were not living 
together to the best advantage, that their league sort 
of government was inadequate to meet the problems 
which were continually arising from the fact that each 
state maintained its own militia, its own currency, its 
own government and its own tariff barriers. New 
Jersey imposed certain duties on New York products; 
New York imposed certain duties on New Jersey prod 
ucts; currency of one state was not always good in the 
currency of another state. Therefore, despite seem- 
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ingly insurmountable obstacles, they joined themselves 
into a union in which their defenses were one, in which 
they were free to trade with each other as they chose, 
in which there was but one currency, and one govern 
ment was supreme. 

Today a situation exists similar to the one existing 
before the American union was put into effect. Al 
though the democracies of the world have many likes, 
dislikes and characteristics in common, they are not 
living together to the best advantage for much the 
same reasons as were retarding the American Re 
publics. 

Thus our question for discussion is indeed a timely 
one: Resolved, that the United States should join a 
federal union of world democracies. 

As to just what this proposition involves, we believe 
that it will suffice to say that we are not debating 
whether such a union should or could be formed, but 
that rather if such a union were in existence, the United 
States should join it for two reasons: (1) that the 
union would be greatly strengthened and more success 
ful if it included the economic and diplomatic power 
of the United States; and (2) that the advantages of 
our entry would make it highly desirable for the United 
States. 

By "a federal union of world democracies" we mean 
a nucleus union of the democratic nations consisting 
of the British Commonwealth (that is, Canada, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, Ireland 
and the other nations of the United Kingdom), France, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Switzerland, Sweden, Norway 
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and Finland. Because of obvious similarities, we need 
not go into detail concerning how these countries are 
so closely interwoven. We need only say that they all 
have a common concept of government. The mecha 
nism of government may differ slightly, but the funda 
mentals of government are basically the same; namely, 
that the welfare of the individual shall be placed above 
the welfare of the state. However, other countries 
will be free to enter upon their guaranteeing the rights 
of the individual. The nature of the union we propose 
would be common defense, free trade, common foreign 
policy and common currency. 

It should be kept in mind throughout this debate that 
this union as proposed will not be perfect, but it will 
more closely approach the solution to many of our in 
ternational problems than does the existing system. 

For over a hundred and twenty years the democra 
cies that I have already named have lived at peace 
with each other. Yet today these democracies are 
spending billions of dollars to build up their individual 
defenses against their common enemies. United, their 
defense bill would be slashed to a much smaller pro 
portion than their present bill For example: Sup 
pose the states of the United States would revert to 
the setup existent before the union was drawn up. 
Each would be arming not only against each other, but 
each would be maintaining an army, and perhaps a 
navy, at little more than the combined cost to but 
five or six states individually. United, the democra 
cies would be powerful, not only in pure military might, 
but in an ultimate economic control which would aid 
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in making them invulnerable. Thus it would be to the 
advantage not only of the United States but of every 
other nation to join the union and in so doing, divert 
a large part of their defense expenditures into the build 
ing up of trade, relief work and other channels that are 
in need of development. 

In explaining the advantages of free trade, I would 
like to point out that England can make and sell suits 
for almost half of what the United States can do it for. 
The United States, on the other hand, can make and 
sell good automobiles for almost half of what England 
can do it for. If it were not for the trade barriers, 
the United States would import more suits, and Eng 
land would import more autos, and you and I could 
buy our suits for almost half of the price we now pay 
for them. Because of the tariffs, England is forced to 
manufacture fewer suits and more autos, while the 
United States is forced to manufacture fewer autos and 
more suits, with the result that the output of both 
autos and suits is reduced. Thus, if there were no pro 
tective tariffs, the proportion of commodities would 
tend to be concentrated in the places where the cost 
of production was least, resulting in the ability of coun 
tries to get their needed commodities at a much less 
cost. To clarify still more the effect of protective 
tariffs, suppose that each of the states of the United 
States were surrounded by a high tariff wall. If this 
were the case, there would be no huge automobile in 
dustries today in Detroit, no huge packing houses here 
in Chicago, no large steel plants in the East. Instead, 
each state would have its own little automobile in- 
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dustry, its own packing houses and its own steel plants. 
Some states would then have a surplus of automobiles 
and perhaps a scarcity of agricultural products, while 
in a neighboring state there might be a surplus of agri 
cultural products and a scarcity of automobiles. Again, 
we see that it would be to the advantage not only of 
the United States but of any nation to join a union in 
which barriers would not interfere with the specializa 
tion of industry, and the various parts of the world 
could obtain their needed commodities at a much lower 
cost. Furthermore, our present setup cannot satisfac 
torily include a system of free trade because of the 
tendency of each nation to make itself self-sufficient 
as possible against the threat of war. 

A common foreign policy also makes the union 
attractive for any nation considering entry. To the 
United States especially, a common foreign policy holds 
its advantages. No other nation has so much to lose as 
we by failure to solve in time the problem of world 
government. No other nation is made up to the ex 
tent that we are in world-making and world-needing 
machines. The United States suffers as much as any 
other nation when such customers as China, Ethiopia, 
Czechoslovakia are taken by some aggressor. The 
union would be united in its attitude toward such 
aggression, and in such cases as China and Ethiopia, 
the aggression could have been , nipped in the bud by 
the union's powerful economic stronghold. 

Without a common currency we have speculation 
and the task of regulating and adjusting international 
exchange. Therefore, common currency would be a 
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great convenience in world trade and would eliminate 
many of the cumbersome details of our present inter 
national exchange. My colleague will deal further 
with this particular point in his constructive speech. 

Thus, we see how our entry into a federal union of 
world democracies would hold outstanding advantages 
both to ourselves and to the union that the huge ex 
pense for defenses would be slashed to a much smaller 
proportion by a common defense; that the needed com 
modities of the various parts of the union could be ob 
tained at a much lower cost due to free trade; that 
such aggressions and resulting losses, as in Ethiopia 
and China, could be averted due to the common foreign 
policy; and that speculation and our cumbersome in 
ternational exchange would be simplified due to com 
mon currency. 

My colleague will further deal with the practical 
advantages of this plan; but may I repeat that we 
must keep in mind that the plan as we present it is 
not perfect, but that it more closely approaches the 
solution to many of the problems of the world than 
does our existing setup. Like the beginning of the 
American union, we recognize the need and the ad 
vantages of a change and in the bringing about of it 
we must feel our way and solve our problems as we 
meet them in our forward progress. 
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First Negative; Eugene Kennedy 
DePaul University 

FRIENDS: In behalf of my colleague and myself, I 
should like to add a word of welcome to the greetings 
already extended to the debaters from Manchester 
College by the Chairman. 

Before beginning the Negative side of this debate, 
there are a few principal considerations which should 
be cleared up. To begin with, the issue which we are 
debating this evening is a particularly timeless one. 
You see, the Affirmative has assumed that the federal 
union of world democracies is already in existence, and 
is already working. We of the Negative accede to such 
an interpretation of the terms in order to meet the 
Affirmative upon a clear issue. The aspect of practi 
cability of the union is thus curtailed. By some devious 
working out of the fates of the nations, we must assume 
that the federal union is in existence and is working. 
Any of us who happen to have read the morning papers 
can forget the information gleaned there. The entire 
world outlook, for the purposes of this debate, has 
been changed. We are not concerned with the means 
through which this change has been worked. The 
only issue of practicability in this discussion is this: 
Can the United States efficiently and profitably take 
part in the union? 

In view of these considerations, the issue which con 
fronts us is: Shall the United States join such a federal 
union of world democracies, assuming that it already 
exists? 
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In this debate, the Negative shall prove the following 
three major issues : first, that there is no need for the 
United States to join the union; second, that the argu 
ments for the desirability of the United States join 
ing the union are fallacious; and third, that the posi 
tive disadvantages of the United States joining the 
union far outweigh any alleged advantages. 

In regard to the first point, that of need, let us con 
sider for a moment the elements involved in a change. 
Any change which is made must be justified by a need. 
Otherwise there would be no reason for the change. 
The change must always be justified by a definite and 
proportionate need. Let us say I have a need for 
seventy-five cents. This need is actual, and let me 
emphasize, it is pressing. Nonetheless, I would be 
foolish were I to risk my life, my fortune and my 
sacred honor in order to fill that need. The need would 
be too small. An insignificant need can justify only 
an insignificant change. 

With this axiom in mind, namely, that the need must 
be large enough to justify the change, let us see exactly 
how large a change is contemplated when it is proposed 
that the United States enter the federal union of de 
mocracies. In the first place, historically, entrance 
into the Union represents a tremendous departure from 
American tradition. 

To enter the federal union is to run clearly contrary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. If we would enter such a 
union, we must admit that our destiny no longer makes 
it imperative that the Western Hemisphere be pre 
served intact for American nations. We admit this 
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by ourselves entering a union composed of European 
and non-American members, and thus expanding a non- 
American power in the Western Hemisphere. The 
Monroe Doctrine is clearly opposed to such a move. 
The Monroe Doctrine would preserve this hemisphere 
for the American nations. Furthermore, entrance into 
the union means that Pan-Americanism as a guiding 
policy is dead. We enter a union which excludes the 
South American nations. Further, we may actually be 
driving our South American neighbors into the arms 
of the totalitarian states. 

Furthermore and this is very important once in 
the union, the United States must stay in the union for 
ever. A long and bloody civil war has already scarred 
our history to prove that the separate states of a 
federal union may not withdraw at will. Membership 
entails committing ourselves irrevocably to the relation 
ships with the other peoples of the union. Our tradi 
tional flexibility of foreign policy is thus forevermore 
destroyed. So we see that in regard to history and 
world outlook the change advocated by the Affirmative 
is tremendous. It destroys the Monroe Doctrine; it 
destroys Pan-Americanism. These two policies have 
guided the United States for many decades. Therefore 
the change must be very great. 

Now we shall consider an even more important 
aspect of the change wrought by such an entrance into 
the federal union. Politically and socially it means the 
most tremendous change ever advocated for the 
United States. For, to join the world union means that 
each of us you, and you, and I will all become 
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members of a superstate. It means that a higher gov 
ernment than that of the United States will be set up 
over us. It means that we will recognize a superior 
legislative and judicial system. It means that the 
United States will no longer exist as a sovereign nation. 
There is the crux of the change. If we join the union, 
we give up our life as a nation. The United States no 
longer will control its own national destiny. 

And another point. We, the citizens of the United 
States, will have to pay for this burden of an extra 
legislative and judicial system by taxes. All of us will 
be hit directly in the pocketbooks. Membership in 
the union is not to be got by whistling for it. We must 
pay, and pay through taxes. We'll be the ones to pay 
for all this machinery of a superstate. 

Let us now sum up the entire change. It changes 
completely our entire outlook on the world. We shall 
be committed forever to certain relationships with 
peoples now foreign to us. We shall take upon our 
selves the burden of another legal and juridical system 
which we shall recognize as superior to our own. Our 
relationships with South American nations and the 
doctrine of Pan-Americanism will simultaneously be 
shattered. The Monroe Doctrine will pass out of exist 
ence. And above all, we shall cease to exist as a na 
tion. We shall no longer control our own destiny as 
a sovereign state. 

What does all this boil down to? It is the greatest 
change ever proposed in the history of the United 
States. But we have just seen that no change is jus 
tifiable save as a solution to a proportionate need. Now 
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precisely what must the size of the need be, in order 
that it would be sufficient to justify such a change? 
It should be the greatest need we have ever been con 
fronted with, for it seeks to justify a change of this 
tremendous nature. It should be an overwhelmingly 
pressing and crying need. Otherwise the entire dis 
cussion of the Affirmative is pointless. And what need 
has the Affirmative brought forward to meet these re 
quirements? None at all ! In outlining the case which 
the Affirmative would prove, the fact that the union 
would be strengthened and that advantages (advan 
tages, and not need, mind you) would allegedly accrue 
to the United States constituted the entire Affirmative 
case. In other words, the Affirmative admits that there 
is no need for the United States to enter the union. 
We see, then, that the need, which should be of the 
greatest size in order that the Affirmative can begin to 
argue the other phases of the question, by their own 
admission does not even exist. If, however, the Affirma 
tive does now bring forth a need, the Negative chal 
lenges them to prove it a need sufficient to justify so 
overwhelming a change. 

The position of the discussion, then, is this. In order 
to carry the issue, in fact, in order to begin to carry the 
issue, the Affirmative must prove that a need exists 
big enough to justify a change such as we have indi 
cated. Instead of doing this, the Affirmative has 
proved no need whatsoever. In regard to desirability, 
my colleague will go still further, and show that the 
desirability of the United States entering the union is 
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fallacious, and the positive disadvantages of our en 
trance alone should keep us out of the union. 

Let us remember, however, that the question of de 
sirability enters the question, which we are discussing 
only after a need has been established. But this need 
has not been established. Therefore, when my col 
league demonstrates that even desirability is not an 
argument for the Affirmative, the issue stands clear. 
The United States should not join a world union of 
.democracies such as has been proposed by the 
Affirmative. 

Second Affirmative, Robert Underfill! 
Manchester College 

FRIENDS: Before embarking on any further argu 
ments, let us stop and analyze in order to see just what 
are the central issues involved in this debate. The 
first speaker of the Negative has agreed that, because 
of the very wording of the question, the idea is presup 
posed that such a union as we are discussing is already 
in existence. Therefore, the only central issue left in 
this debate is simply: Will the advantages of such a 
union be great enough to warrant its adoption? The 
best way for us to recognize the advantages of such a 
plan is to study it a little more in detail. My colleague 
has already told you that the plan which we are de 
fending will follow roughly in the footsteps of the one 
which laid the groundwork for the American union, 
and yet the first speaker for the Negative has just 
made the startling statement that "such a federal union 
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is contrary to every past policy of the United States/' 
Our opponents have taken the stand that such a plan 
would be a reversal of the Monroe Doctrine. May I 
ask whether the Monroe Doctrine was an outgrowth 
of the American Constitution, or the Constitution 
an outgrowth of the Monroe Doctrine? 

My colleague has also told you that because of the 
interdependence and similar structures of the democra 
cies, we believe that such a union would be practical 
and offer many advantages to the United States. One 
great advantage would be in a common foreign policy. 
What would be the advantages to the United States 
as well as to the entire world of such a policy? One 
basic advantage would lie in the fact that the demo 
cratic countries could be united. If an autocratic com 
bination of Germany and Italy, Italy and Japan, or 
any similar combination one might devise, were to at 
tack any democracy, all of the countries would be 
united in a common cause to repel that attack. Fur 
thermore, under such a plan as we are defending, we 
would have on one side an overwhelming strength. 
The old idea of a balance of power would be gone. 
With the elimination of a balance of power, feeling, 
such as fear, hatred and jealousy which would give rise 
to war, would also be gone. For instance, in considering 
the strength of the union, if the fourteen democra 
cies were to be united, they would have a total popu 
lation of 913,653,000 people. The only plausible com 
bination of autocracies, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
would have a total population of only 263,522,000 
people. We can easily see that under such a policy as 
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we are defending, on one side we would have an over 
whelming balance of strength to which there could be 
no system even approaching the old idea of a balance 
of power. In order that the union could successfully 
cope with any military problem which might arise, we 
would have a common defense system ; composed of 
an army, a navy, air forces, and all the other divisions 
included in a military defense. Immediately the prob 
lem arises: Could our military strength match that 
of the autocracies? The answer is that we could not 
only match the strength of the autocracies but could 
far outdistance it. We could also drastically cut our 
armament expenditures, a point which has as yet not 
been touched by the Negative. 

Furthermore, if we are entangled in any way, we 
must realize just what is involved. First of all, we un 
derstand the union of European democracies, even 
without the aid of the United States and Canada (the 
two democratic countries which lie across the Atlantic), 
would still have a total population of 728,000,000 
people or nearly twice the 263,522,000 people of the 
three autocracies. Certainly the European democra 
cies would not need man power. Their problems would 
lie in obtaining such materials as food, clothing, am 
munition and the armaments necessary to wage a quick 
and effective war. Since we are already heavily sup 
plying the Allies, our status would remain relatively 
unchanged, for we would only be increasing our eco 
nomic aid to them. We must realize also that, with 
our decisively overwhelming strength on one side, we 
would be in a better position to gain a settled and en- 
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during world order. There can be no lasting world 
order built up on the precarious idea of a balance of 
power. 

The gentlemen of the Negative have said that we 
must renounce our national destiny. We agree com 
pletely, for there can be no lasting world order as long 
as national sovereignty is championed and defended. 

As my colleague has pointed out, by the removal 
of trade barriers which tend to restrict and bind a 
nation in economic strait-jackets, we could pro 
mote a more liberal and free type of trade through 
out the world. Since the democracies carry on 
two-thirds of the world's trade, mostly among them 
selves, the abolition of trade barriers would not only 
solve their economic disarmament problem, but similar 
problems for the entire world. We discover that the 
fourteen democracies handle nearly four times the total 
volume of trade handled by the autocracies. It is also 
of importance to note that in the elements and products 
which are most essential to modern civilization, the 
fifteen democracies are the strongest and the autocra 
cies are the weakest. The more one studies the world 
economic system, the more overwhelming appears the 
strength of the democracies. 

Another fundamental principle of our union would 
lie in a common currency. The problem of currency 
is far more important than we often realize. As Mr. 
Leon Fraser said, in his 1935 report as president of 
the Bank for International Settlements, "With the 
passage of time, it becomes more and more clear that 
no fundamental, durable recovery can be hoped for 
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unless and until a general stabilization at least of the 
leading currencies has been brought about." As long 
as countries insist on their remaining sovereign there 
can be no leading currency established. In the past 
and at present we find the uncertainties of money al 
ways threatening and hampering trade and burdening 
the government. We could restore a leading currency 
under this plan. A democratic union of the type we 
are discussing could handle such problems, as we have 
pointed out, of economic stability and of a settled and 
lasting world order. 

There are many gigantic problems confronting us as 
well as other nations the world over. There are such 
problems as a settled and peaceful world order, an eco 
nomic stability and a monetary stabilization. These 
problems are universal and obviously all nations .will 
profit greatly when they are solved or alleviated in 
any way. The democratic union which we are debat 
ing will help to solve and lessen these problems by 
including the four fundamentals which we have men 
tioned, namely, a common foreign policy, a common de 
fense, a common currency and the removal of tariff 
barriers. By remedying many of the existing evils we 
will not only be greatly improving and strengthening 
our own position, but we will equally help to improve 
world chaotic conditions. Therefore, we earnestly 
advocate that the United States should join this federal 
union of democracies. 
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Second Negative, Eugene Majewski 
DePaul University 

FRIENDS: I think it is high time someone analyzed 
the entire Affirmative case. The gentlemen from Man 
chester, if they are sincere in advancing the plan they 
have discussed tonight, are woefully misguided. They 
have tried to prove the case for entrance into a federal 
union of world democracies on the basis of four points. 
Since my colleague has pointed out with some fervor 
that the Affirmative has neglected even to consider the 
first point they should have proved, namely, the need 
for such a revolutionary change, I listened with some 
interest to the four points tending to prove that such 
a change, though seemingly not needed, is desirable. 
I should like to discuss each of these four arguments. 

The Affirmative made much of the argument of free 
trade. The first speaker was of the opinion that be 
cause England makes suits of clothes more cheaply 
than does the United States, and because this country 
produces automobiles more efficiently than does Eng 
land, there is no reason for not exchanging those prod 
ucts freely, without hindrance of a tariff. And he is 
right. If the gentleman was trying to prove that the 
tariff is a hindrance rather than an asset to our world 
economy, he did a good job. If he was trying to prove 
that it was a necessity for the United States to enter 
a world federation in order to gain the benefits of a 
tariff-free exchange, he was far short of the thesis he 
tried to prove. The Affirmative must show, not only 
that a tariff is undesirable, but that in order to have a 
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tariff-free economy the United States must join the 
federal union. This latter they have not even at 
tempted to do. But even if they had shown the neces 
sity for immediate entrance into a federal union in 
order to have an immediate tariff-free economy, we 
could not approve of their plan. The reason is almost 
obvious. If the United States should abolish tariffs, 
immediately, it would mean that all of our protected 
industries would be put out of business. Since a great 
proportion of our steel industry, not to mention the 
tremendous number of agriculturalists, is protected by 
tariff we see what chaos would result. A lowering of 
the tariff is only desirable on a long-term basis. A 
quick abolition of the tariff is suicidal. Yet that is the 
position the Affirmative is pledged to uphold. My 
colleague and I are rather of the opinion that the 
more sensible idea is to arrange for a long-range pro 
gram of tariff reduction in cooperation with those na 
tions that are members of the federal union. Thus we 
would have eventually a tariff-free economy without 
any of the dangers of joining this group of nations. 

The second argument presented by the Affirmative 
had to do with the advantages of a common currency 
throughout the federal union. The Affirmative should 
have, of course, shown us why it was desirable for the 
United States to abrogate their present currency in 
favor of a common union currency. They haven't 
even touched on that point. But even if they had, they 
should also have proved that this world currency could 
work out in practice. They haven't done this either. 
I think I know why. You see, the United States con- 
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trols about 65 per cent of the world's gold supply. 
This fact is of primary importance when we consider 
what would be the basis or standard of this world cur 
rency. It surely would not be the fiat money of any 
of these nations. It would have to be a gold or silver 
standard. Both of those precious metals are principally 
held in this country. Now how are the countries with 
out gold going to trade on a parity with the nations 
that do have gold? They won't. The only possible 
way to do it would be to reallocate the gold supply of 
the United States among all the nations of the federal 
union. That such a thing is virtually an impossibility 
is shown by Mr. E. A. Goldenweiser, Director of the 
Research and Statistics Division of the Federal Re 
serve System. He writes in the Federal Reserve Bul 
letin for January, 1940: "... A flight of capital from 
the United States, which is hard to conceive, or invest 
ment abroad, which is not likely to assume large pro 
portions, presents the only possibility of the United 
States losing gold." So Mr. Goldenweiser himself 
seems to think that the problem is insoluble. The 
gentlemen of the Affirmative have, no doubt, some 
occult information with which to solve this problem. 
But they have not, as yet, presented it. When they 
do they will be in a fair way toward establishing one 
of their four points in the debate. And establish it 
they must, if they are to prove a case. 

The third point presented by the gentlemen of the 
Affirmative dealt with common defense. The gentle 
men who talked on this point said that this world 
union would help defend the United States if we were 
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ever attacked. But before this argument can be of any 
validity, the Affirmative must show that there is an 
imminent danger of our being attacked by someone. 
This, of course, hasn't been done. Surely the Affirma 
tive does not expect the United States to join this union 
in order to help the union resist attacks which might 
be made against it. The Affirmative is actually faced 
with a dilemma, as someone has neatly called it. If 
there is no conflict between the world democracies and 
the autocracies, there seems to be no reason for the 
United States joining either side, either for our own 
protection or much less to help protect the union. If, 
on the other hand, there is a conflict between the de 
mocracies and the autocracies, my colleague and I 
don't want any part of their plan. The United States 
has never been an aggressor nation and thus does not 
need the help of the world democracies for further con 
quest. Nor has the Affirmative shown that the 
United States is so vulnerable that it needs the 
military aid of the world democracies for her own pro 
tection. The argument of common defense, as being 
a reason for our entrance into this so-called union, is 
of little value. 

The only other argument that the Affirmative had 
this evening was over foreign policy. The Affirmative 
said that, if the United States entered the union, all the 
democratic countries would have a common foreign 
policy. I don't doubt it. I don't even doubt that this 
would be a good thing for the union. Especially would 
it be a good thing for the union to have the United 
States join in order to bolster the foreign policy of the 
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union. But that by no means proves that the United 
States has anything to gain, nor do the inhabitants of 
the present United States have anything to gain by 
abrogation of our present policy of independence from 
foreign entanglement. The Affirmative has not shown 
that our present United States foreign policy is in such 
a sad condition that it must be discontinued. They 
have shown no need for a change in regard to this point 
of their case, even as they have shown no need for a 
change on the ground of any other point they advanced. 
As a matter of fact, if the foreign policy of the union 
is working, neither they nor the United States are in 
need of merging foreign policies. If the union's for 
eign policy is not working, does the Affirmative seri 
ously recommend that the United States act as the 
agent to pull the foreign chestnuts out of the fire? 

My colleague and I have thus far shown that there is 
no need for such a revolutionary change in American 
policy and that the arguments advanced by the Af 
firmative to show the desirability of their plan are 
fallacious. We have done the latter by examining the 
four points of the affirmative case and have demon 
strated that every one of the four points is of small 
value some, even less. 

Now let us consider some of the positive disadvan 
tages of the Affirmative plan. First, we would have 
the United States Army and Navy, as part of this 
superstate, patrolling not only the Atlantic and the 
Pacific which are of some concern to us, but also the 
entire civilized world. Most of the territory which we 
would be patrolling is of no concern to us. We have 
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no interests in the territory around the Union of South 
Africa or Norway, for that matter. Patrolling those 
districts, far-flung as they are, would increase the pos 
sibility of friction with the autocracies that are not 
included in the Affirmative pipe dream. There is no 
earthly reason why we should assume this added burden 
and its attendant dangers when the Affirmative has 
given us no reason to suppose that such a thing has 
any merit so far as our own country is concerned. 

Thus it seems to me that the Affirmative has not 
proved either a need for a change or the desirability of 
such a change. As a result we cannot help but contend 
that the United States should not join a federal union 
of world democracies. 

First Negative Rebuttal, Eugene Kennedy 
DePaul University 

FRIENDS: In considering just exactly what the Af 
firmative has accomplished this evening, I think it 
would be worth-while if we were to review what they 
intended to accomplish. For anything which they 
accomplished other than this must have been accom 
plished by accident. The first speaker for the Affirma 
tive has outlined the Affirmative case in two issues. 
The first issue is that the union would be strengthened 
by our entrance into it. The second issue is that the 
United States (they allege) would derive benefits from 
entrance into the union. 

Now this Affirmative team, like any other Affirma 
tive team, must carry three major issues in their burden 
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of the proof. First, a need must be established; sec 
ond, desirability of their plan as a solution for this 
need must be shown; and third, the workability of their 
plan must be proved. Each of these issues must be 
carried in order that the Affirmative establish its case. 

Now, not only has the Negative demonstrated that 
there can be no need, but the Affirmative has not even 
attempted really to establish one. Added to this fact 
is the consideration that even were a need advanced to 
enter the union, it would have to be shown to be of size 
proportional to the change. On this aspect of the ques 
tion alone, the Affirmative clearly has failed to carry 
its burden. 

Further, we see upon examination of the Affirma 
tive's case that it is based very largely upon an analogy. 
This analogy is represented as existing between the 
various democratic nations of today and the thirteen 
colonies at the beginning of the history of the United 
States. Now an analogy is good only in so far as it is 
an analogy. If I am being compared to a Martian in 
order to prove a point in a discussion, that point is 
proved only if I do bear an essential resemblance to a 
Martian. If I do not b,ear an essential resemblance to 
a Martian, the entire argument falls flat. But we find 
a wide difference between the world union and the 
thirteen colonies. The thirteen colonies were bound 
together by grim necessity and by the closest economic 
and cultural ties. But what cultural ties sufficient to 
carry the analogy exist between the United States and 
the Union of South Africa? Geographically, New 
Zealand, Belgium, Ireland and the United States are 
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distributed as widely apart as is reasonably possible on 
this globe. No necessity is felt to bind all these na 
tions together in order to insure their existence. For 
the union is already existing and getting along without 
us, and certainly the United States has been getting 
along without the union. The whole analogy is seen, 
then, to be distorted, and carries no weight. 

Further, the Affimative has charged that I have 
maintained that the union is against American princi 
ples such as the Monroe Doctrine. This is not so. I 
maintained that the entrance of the United States into 
the union is against the Monroe Doctrine. I do not 
hold, for example, that the British Empire is against 
the Monroe Doctrine. But I do hold that the expan 
sion of the British Empire in the Western Hemisphere 
would be against the Monroe Doctrine. We are not 
arguing whether or not the union should exist, remem 
ber; we are arguing whether the United States should 
enter the union once it has been established. There 
fore, the whole issue concerning the Monroe Doctrine 
and the maintenance of traditional American foreign 
policy pertains to the entrance of the United States into 
the union, and not the mere existence of the union. 
Let it here be emphasized that the Affirmative has not 
attacked the size of the change postulated in the first 
Negative constructive speech, and that the perma 
nence of the move has already been explicitly expressed 
by the Affirmative. 

In regard to such matters as common defense, these 
are easily seen to be incapable of examination under 
the strong light of reason. For in order to show that 
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common defense is a point in their favor, the Affirma 
tive must show that the United States will be getting 
something out of common defense which it did not have 
before, and that is security. But the United States by 
geographical position and strength of arms is invul 
nerable militarily. And even if the United States were 
vulnerable militarily, the Affirmative would have to 
show that we actually were being threatened. Neither 
of these things, of course, can be demonstrated. 

There is little left, then, of the Affirmative case. In 
regard to need, the Affirmative loses the issue. Desira 
bility has already been attacked by my colleague, and 
further attacks in his rebuttal upon what may be left 
of the Affirmative contentions in this regard will com 
plete our case. 

Therefore, since we have demonstrated that the Af 
firmative case rests upon an analogy between the 
United States and peoples like the Zulus or Hottentots 
of South Africa, and since the Negative contentions as 
to the need which must be shown have not been refuted, 
we feel that the United States should not join a world 
union of democracies. 

First Affirmative Rebuttal, Galen Frantz 
Manchester College 

FRIENDS: I hold in my hands a copy of Martin's 
History of the United States. Concerning the accusa 
tion of the Negative that our present situation cannot 
be compared to the situation existing before the Ameri 
can union was drawn up, we find the following quota- 
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tion in this book: "In addition to the problems of the 
new nation already mentioned were those involved in 
differences in the race, nationality, religion, manners, 
customs and even speech of the people themselves." 
Also, one of the strongest of the fellow-opponents of 
the Negative to our plan, Adolf Hitler, points out that 
the American Union came within two votes of having 
German for its national language. Thus we see that 
the obstacles facing us today are no more difficult than 
those facing the American colonies. 

Furthermore, the Negative has been pointing out 
throughout this debate that the doctrine of 1823 as pro 
claimed by Monroe should be our policy for today. In 
other words, the Negative would have us retain an 1823 
model horse and buggy on our 1940 highway simply 
because they do not see any need for a change, despite 
the obvious advantages of an automobile. As we have 
previously pointed out, wars of aggression hurt the 
United States as much as any other nation, outside of 
the victim itself, by the loss of customers. Under our 
present system, we are spending some $25,000,000 an 
nually to protect a $15,000,000 trade in China. Under 
the system of union the democratic nations would be 
united in attitude toward aggression, and such aggres 
sion could be nipped in the bud by the powerful eco 
nomic weapon which the union would control. 

One of the contentions of the Negative was that once 
in the union the United States could not get out of it. 
That is true ! Neither can the republic of Texas change 
its mind about getting out of the American Union, nor 
does it want to. It finds it advantageous to enjoy the 
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benefits the union gives to it, as the United States en 
joys the advantages given to it by a federal union of 
world democracies. 

The Negative also pointed out as a disadvantage how 
much it would cost the United States to do its share in 
the maintaining of a union legislature. This is also 
true. It also cost the American colonies to help in the 
maintaining of the American legislature; but to offset 
this disadvantage, if it is a disadvantage, the American 
colonies found it a saving to have a common defense. 
They found that this saving was more than enough to 
counteract the expense of a common legislature. 

In regard to free trade, the Negative admitted its 
advantages but pointed out that the immediate adop 
tion of a system of free trade would greatly embarrass 
the protected industries of the United States. Re 
ferring again to our illustration, we see that the manu 
facturer of suits in the United States would no doubt 
suffer. However, we see that the production of auto 
mobiles would offset this loss. Thus the losses would 
be met by the gain, to the benefit of all concerned. The 
Negative proposes that we put this system of free trade 
into operation through a slow process, but this would 
not work. It could not work because the union would 
find it necessary to protect its own industry by the use 
of protective barriers, thus prohibiting any system of 
free trade by the United States without our active par 
ticipation in the union. 
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Second Negative Rebuttal, Eugene Majewski 
DePaul University 

FRIENDS: The gentleman who just left the platform 
said that a process of gradual tariff reform would not 
work because the union would have to protect its in 
dustry from us by the use of "protective barriers." In 
other words, the Affirmative thinks that both the United 
States and the federal union would have trade barriers 
against each other, but that a gradual lowering of these 
barriers would be a failure. They prove this conten 
tion by the rather fanciful method of saying that an 
abrupt abrogation is the only answer. But we have al 
ready shown that in such a case the protected industry 
or industries of each country would cease producing 
and each country would be faced with wholesale un 
employment and chaos. Furthermore, even if immedi 
ate abolition of the tariff is desirable, and that has not 
been shown, there is no reason to think that such aboli 
tion could not be accomplished without having to join 
the union. After all, if it is desirable for both parties, 
they would each be glad to cooperate in doing away 
with the tariff. But there is no necessity for merging 
our nationalities. Notice our present lowering of trade 
barriers in cooperation with Canada, yet no one even 
thinks of our uniting with Canada in order to accom 
plish a lowering of trade barriers. 

The Affirmative raised another interesting conten 
tion. They said that the United States now spends a 
great deal of money protecting trade in China. And 
from whom are we protecting ourselves? England, 
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France, and Japan. Two of those nations are in this 
new union. The Affirmative plan seems to say that if 
you are arguing with a lady and the argument annoys 
you, don't avoid her; marry her! 

But let us not piddle with such minor argument. The 
gentlemen of the Affirmative tried to sustain their case 
on the basis of two points. The first was that the union 
would be strengthened by our entering it. My col 
league and I could well admit this. As a matter of fact, 
we do admit it, and only because it does not go toward 
proving the Affirmative case. Just because other na 
tions would benefit by our entrance does not prove that 
our entrance is desirable for our country. 

The only other point in the Affirmative case was that 
there would be certain advantages to our joining the 
union. There were four such advantages. The first, 
free trade, I have already discussed and shown that it 
is not at all necessary to join this union in order to 
have the advantages of free trade. The second argu 
ment dealt with a common world currency. The Af 
firmative has not as yet, however, shown that this world 
currency is.a plan which can work in practice. Since 
they have not even attempted to prove this point, my 
colleague and I feel that one rebuttal of it is enough. 

The third Affirmative argument was based on the 
desirability of a common defense. Our discussion of 
the fallacies inherent in this argument have not been 
rebutted and we feel that therefore this third point has 
not been established. 

The only other Affirmative point was based on the 
desirability of a common foreign policy. But in order 
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to begin to discuss this argument, the Affirmative 
should have shown the weaknesses of our present 
American foreign policy. This they haven't done at all, 
remember? 

We see, then, that the gentlemen of the Affirmative 
have tried to prove their case on the basis of two points. 
The first was beside the issue and the second they did 
not prove. But they neglected to do a most important 
thing in this debate. They have neglected even to dis 
cuss the most fundamental portion of an Affirmative 
case the need for a change from the status quo! My 
colleague has, on the other hand, shown there is no 
need for a change, that the Affirmative arguments tend 
ing to prove the desirability of their plan are fallacious, 
and that there are positive disadvantages to the whole 
scheme. 

Before I conclude I should like to remind the audi 
ence that there is only one more speaker left. A gen 
tleman on the Affirmative. He will, of course, say 
nothing contrary to the facts but he will be attempting 
very much to prove his side of the case. Before he can 
do this he must demonstrate that there is a great need 
for his proposed change. This he must do because the 
Affirmative has not done so yet. He must substanti 
ate the four Affirmative points which we have already 
rebutted. Then he must somehow show that their 
plan will be a practical one for the United States. After 
he does this, he should rebut the three points which the 
Negative has already demonstrated. I wish him well. 

Now I see my time is up. My colleague and I en- 
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joyed ourselves no end. We hope some day to be able 
to come out to debate you on your terrain. 



Second Affirmative Rebuttal, Robert Underbill 
Manchester College 

FRIENDS: Let's first take up the accusation of the 
speaker who just left the floor. In spite of the fact that 
we have shown you that our plan is practical and de 
sirable, the speakers for the Negative maintain that we 
have not shown a need. The very fact that such a plan 
offers so many advantages is certainly enough of a 
need. 

We have shown you that we are more involved in 
world affairs and more dependent on world conditions 
than when the American union was formed. Certainly 
by improving conditions throughout the world, we 
would be improving our own position. In outlining 
their case the gentlemen of the Negative told us that 
they would show us great disadvantages of the plan of 
a federal union, and yet so far they have shown us no 
such disadvantages. Instead, they have attempted to 
minimize the advantages which we have mentioned. 

The Negative has asked us if the United States gov 
ernment would have to pay for the extra expenditures 
involved in such a union. Evidently our friends on the 
Negative misunderstood the plan of union. In the 
United States today, the state of California pays no 
more Federal expenditures than the state of New York. 
Likewise, the democracies in our union would equally 
share the costs of government. As my colleague has 
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shown you, we are now spending $15,000,000 annually 
for the protection of our national investments in China 
alone. Under a plan of union there would be no such 
huge debt nor huge expenditures accumulated in pro 
tecting national investments. 

The gentlemen of the Negative have accused us by 
saying that the plan of a federal union will be making 
a great change. This is precisely the attitude taken 
when the American union was formed. Such objections 
were so great that the following statement was written 
by Thomas Paine in his famous article entitled, Com 
mon Sense: "These proceedings may at first appear 
strange and difficult, but, like other steps which we 
have already passed over, will in a little time become 
familiar and agreeable." The same old objections are 
being raised to the plan which we are defending. This 
plan of union is merely a larger step in the direction 
of world order. The Negative has told us that the 
democracies could not unite because of great differ 
ences. They would not want the people from Euro 
pean countries within our union. The elite Bostonians 
objected, likewise, very strenuously to taking in the un 
couth barbarians from some of the far western states 
of Indiana and Illinois. 

The gentlemen of the Negative have asked us just 
why common currency will help solve our problems in 
this way. Before the World War we had a monetary 
stabilization. Why? Simply because one country, 
Great Britain, was controlling enough in the world to 
establish leading currency. At that time we were really 
not on a gold standard but rather on the sterling stand- 
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ard of Great Britain. With the World War, England's 
leading currency was destroyed. We have not had a 
monetary stabilization merely because there has not 
been a country powerful enough to establish a leading 
currency. 

Because of the overwhelming strength of the federal 
union, a leading currency could be established; a cur 
rency which would solve monetary problems confront 
ing the nations of today. 

One of the statements made by the Negative was that 
if the plan were a good one we need not be in it. With 
their permission we would like to use another analogy. 
In their day, gas and coal oil lamps were certainly a 
very good thing, but when the electric light was in 
vented, all the advantages of the gasoline lamp could 
not save it. In the same way any advantages that na 
tional sovereignty may have had are today obsolete and 
must give way for the more advantageous system of a 
world union. 

In reviewing the argument for the Negative, we find 
that there has not been shown us a single larger ob 
stacle to the formation of a federal union of world 
democracies than there was to the formation of the 
American union. The Negative has neither agreed nor 
disagreed with our idea that a balance of power is one 
of the fundamental causes of war. They have not 
disputed our challenge that no lasting world order can 
be set up with the idea of power politics as its base. 
The only way to eliminate the idea of a balance of 
power is to adopt the plan which we have discussed. 
Because the very advantages offered by such a union 
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create a great enough need, we earnestly advocate that 
the United States should join a federal union of world 
democracies. 
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AID TO THE ALLIES 

Three Member Team Debate 



WILLIAMS COLLEGE AFFIRMATIVE vs. 
MIDDLES URY COLLEGE NEGATIVE 



A question reflecting the common interest in the present European 
war was the general favorite during the past intercollegiate debate 
season. The phrasing of the question varied greatly throughout the 
country. In general, debaters were concerned with staying out of the 
war. The present discussion concerns itself with participation in ev 
ery way except actual military action. 

This debate was held in Mead Memorial Chapel at Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont, at eight o'clock on the evening of 
March 19, 1940, Williams College of Massachusetts upholding the 
Affirmative and Middlebury College of Vermont championing the 
Negative. The type of debate was the regular intercollegiate uni 
versity plan with three member teams a type quite prevalent before 
tournament debating confirmed the two man team plan now most 
prevalent throughout the country. Each team was given three ten 
minutes' constructive and one six minutes' rebuttal, a departure from 
the original university plan which gave each speaker a rebuttal speech. 
The debate was judged by a critic judge, Professor Carl D. England 
of the Department of Public Speaking of Dartmouth College, Han 
over, New Hampshire. His decision for the Middlebury Negative 
team follows the debate. 

The speeches and decision were collected by Professor Perley C. 
Perkins, director of debate at Middlebury College, with the coopera 
tion of the speakers and the director of debate at Williams College, 
Professor Albert H. Licklider. 

The question was stated: Resolved, that the United States should 
extend all possible material aid, short of participation by our armed 
forces, to Great Britain and France during the present war. 
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First Affirmative, William Stedman 
Williams College 

MR. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLEMAN, HONOR 
ABLE JUDGE: We feel it a great privilege to be able to 
battle this evening with the forensic representatives of 
Middlebury College. We are forced to add, the college 
which has hounded us in football and which also boasts 
an A-l ski team. Already this year Williams met Mid 
dlebury in the Dartmouth practice tournament on the 
isolation question; so that I feel that we meet on com 
mon ground. 

Tonight's debate hinges around the much discussed 
question: Resolved, that the United States should ex 
tend all possible material aid, short of participation by 
our armed forces, to Great Britain and France during 
the present war. By all material aid we mean extend 
ing to the Allies all the resources which are not required 
in the operation of our own economy. The domestic 
market will first be satisfied and then we intend to ship 
the Allies our surplus. We kill little pigs in this country. 
We suggest that we send those little pigs abroad. We 
plow under crops. We suggest that we send certain 
of these products abroad. To facilitate the sending of 
such aid, the United States would drop her present 
neutrality clauses, at least cash and carry, and the trade 
restriction clause. The Affimative will seek to prove its 
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case on two basic principles: First, the United States, 
as a democratic state, must help check totalitarianism; 
and, second, this can be done most effectively by the 
extension to the Allies of all possible material aid short 
of participation in war. 

At the outset, let us make sure what we mean by 
democracy and totalitarianism, and particularly the 
opposite roles that they play in the present struggle. 
We do not claim that Great Britain and France are 
pure democracies, for democracy is in feeble health, 
but we do know that these nations have certain of the 
fundamental policies of democracy, such as majority 
rule, free speech, free press, free assembly, the prin 
ciples of tolerance, equality and justice. Certain other 
nations on the other hand, Germany, Italy, Russia and 
Japan, have substituted for democracy such concepts 
as the theories of racial superiority, the theories of the 
exalted degree of the state, dictatorial governments and 
ruthless .encroachments on the rights of man. The 
German Republic, Czechoslovakia and Poland may well 
tell us these things. Democracy today is like a man 
with diseased tissues. Totalitarianism is like a cancer 
which has grown on these tissues. The question be 
fore us, now that cancer is plainly in view, is whether 
or not an operation is necessary to ease the condition. 
Sometimes an operation may be very unnecessary and 
painful, but sometimes it is necessary in order to save 
life. This was the decision of Great Britain and France 
in September, 1939, following those days in which gov 
ernments and nations disappeared overnight. 

The participants in the present war are only three, 
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Great Britain, France and Germany. But the other 
powers are all vitally interested in the outcome of that 
war. The other powers realize how important is its 
outcome. Nations, instead of being neutral today, are 
rather extending their economic resources to the nations 
involved in the war, and that economic aid is the thing 
which will bring victory to one side or the other. It 
is important to realize just where we stand in the 
present situation. It is important to realize that 
democracy cannot live by itself. 

In a recent Fortune Round Table on World Affairs, 
the members of that discussion said in a joint state 
ment: "If the United States were the one remaining 
democracy in a totalitarian world, it would live under 
the fear of attack from without and the fear of sub 
versive propaganda from within, and might develop a 
native totalitarianism of its own." With a totalitarian 
Europe I believe our future would appear rather grey, 
or some people would say pitch black. But suppose 
the present war ends in not a totalitarian victory but 
in a compromise, a decision where neither side wins. 
Just how would that affect us as a nation? The answer 
is that it would affect us to the extent that obituaries 
could be written for our most cherished policy, for the 
policy of a good neighbor and the policy of world 
security, free trade and good faith among nations. 

In order to extend real material aid to Britain and 
France, we must first bid good-by to the scruples of 
neutrality. We must play our part in the outcome of 
the course of world events. We must in fact adopt a 
realistic foreign policy, a foreign policy which is not 
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a combination of missionary and Yankee imperialism, 
which recognizes that there are no neutral rights today, 
but that freedom is a mint and we must stick up for 
our rights wherever we can. 

Imagine for a moment what would happen if the 
democracies refused to help; if American democracy 
refused to help Great Britain and France. We fear per 
haps that the Germans might win the war. What then? 
If the Germans were winning the war, perhaps we would 
send over our armed forces. This was part of the war 
hysteria in which people of the United States at the 
eleventh hour woke up to the fact that Great Britain 
and France must be helped in order to save ourselves 
from the threat of a totalitarian Europe, In case of 
a German victory and a totalitarian Europe we could 
vision before us a world in which school children are 
taught the inherent superiority of Race A over Race B, 
or Race B over Race C. In a totalitarian world we 
would see a headman, a government dominated by one 
man, a dictator; we would see our own stakes in the 
world forever playing king of the hill and that one 
won and became tyrant to the rest. We would see a 
struggle in which war according to Mussolini is justice, 
nobility and brotherly pity. 

If we want this kind of world to live in, we should 
by all means stay neutral, retreat into our shell and tell 
the Allies to go to blazes. But if we desire a better 
society in which to live, a society in which men work 
together, then by all means we should help in eradicat 
ing the effects of totalitarianism which now threaten 
people in all corners of the world. 
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First Negative, J. Halford Gordon 
Middlebury College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: May I add to the re 
marks of the Chairman that we are indeed very happy 
to welcome the gentlemen from Williams to our campus 
this evening. This debate has an especial significance for 
both Mr. Leggett and myself because it is the last debate 
consisting of formal speeches and rebuttals of our col 
lege careers that we will participate in here on our own 
campus. As you can well surmise, we have looked for 
ward to it with a great deal of keen anticipation. 

In opening this case for the Negative this evening, 
I should like to make three factors very clear. They 
concern a logical interpretation of three important 
phrases in the proposition. Our first objective must 
be to clarify the meaning of the term "United States." 
A logical realistic interpretation of this term compels 
us to notice that the United States means our nation 
our industries, agriculture, banking and financial insti 
tutions as well as our Government. I want to point 
out here that, if the United States follows a policy of 
helping the Allies, you can see by the wording of this 
proposition, "extend all possible material aid," that it 
is both absurd and fallacious to interpret it as mean 
ing that the United States send to the Allies only what 
she feels she can possibly spare. The terms of this 
proposition are clear, irrevocable and definite. In this 
case the Government may have to pass enabling or 
restricting legislation, but the point I want to make 
dear is that our economic life is carried on by private 
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industry and it is the output of this industry which 
the Affirmative must call upon when they refer to the 
"United States." 

Let us look for a moment to four other words "ex 
tend all possible aid." Extend means to proffer or 
bestow. "Possible" means that which can logically 
occur. "Material" pertains to the implements and 
parts necessary to the doing of anything. Frankly, 
the scope of this phrase "extend all possible aid" 
staggered my colleagues and myself as much as it must 
stagger you. What does it mean? Logically it means 
all that the Allies need and demand we give. In all 
logic, we must send all goods, supplies, money or credit 
which can possibly be sent. I want to point out here 
that we must extend credit to the limit. I want to 
point out that the Affirmative must also assume the 
terrific burden (as they have already admitted) of doing 
away with our present structure as embodied in our 
neutrality policy. The Johnson Act, prohibiting loans 
from being floated in this country, the cash and carry- 
plan and the neutrality policy, all of which were formed 
in the light of past experience, must be scrapped. 

Let us explore further and discover the tremendous 
implications of a logical analysis of this term. In the 
first place, we must extend the use of our ships. We 
must set up our shipyards to build warships and com 
mercial vessels for the Allies rather than for ourselves. 
We must set our auto plants, our industrial plants, 
armaments plants and our mines into motion to produce 
cars, tractors, locomotives, rails, leather goods, food 
and textiles. Logic compels me to point out that we 
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must send all of the products that it is possible to send. 
The Affirmative would have us extend credit possi 
bilities to the limit, and base this extension solely on 
the need and demand of the Allies, whether such a 
reckless policy might prove dangerous to our own 
security and interests or not. 

Let me graphically bring to your attention again the 
bitter fact that in the first World War we did not ex 
tend all possible aid to the Allies. No one can deny that 
we certainly could have done more. Yet in the light 
of the bitter experience of that drama, the Affirmative 
condemns us to the task of doing anything that is pos 
sible for the Allies. If the Allies decide they lack roll 
ing stock, we must take our freight cars and locomotives 
and ship them to Europe, for I must remind you that 
all of this is possible under the proposition which the 
Affirmative advocates this evening. 

Today we have a neutrality act which may or may 
not be perfect, but it does serve as some protection 
against military and economic involvement. The 
Affirmative asks that we throw out all this policy which 
experience has proven sound, and not only go back to 
the way of 1917 but to go even further and give all 
possible aid, a thing we have never done before. 

This point leads me up to the position of being able 
to strike a most crucial blow at the heart of this propo 
sition. Every fact of experience and logic shows that 
an acceptance of this proposition can only lead to 
definitely entering the war. If we place all our re 
sources at the command of two nations fighting a war 
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with Germany and possibly Russia, we cannot help 
but place ourselves right in the middle of this war. 

In the first place our act would be looked upon as 
anything but neutral. Acts of reprisal would surely 
follow. I would remind you first that our ships would 
be sunk because we must not forget that under the 
Affirmative's proposition we will have to use our ships 
to send them goods if we are to extend all possible aid. 

Looking at the proposition from another angle 
brings to light the amazing fact that by every dictum 
of experience and reality, this proposition is so con 
tradictory that it logically refutes itself. In the first 
place, its two parts all possible aid and short of par 
ticipation by armed forces are antithetical. If history 
means anything, how can it be logically possible for 
us to gain such a vast stake in this war and its victory 
and not go in with arms to insure that stake if material 
aid proves insufficient? Let us look at the record. In 
the World War we staked the Allies to a large extent 
economically. The Allies couldn't win; so we had to 
enter to protect our stake. 

The point I want to make here and now is this. It 
is certain that, if we do as the Affirmative asks, and 
victory does not follow and I want to drive home the 
fact that we cannot tell at this unpredictable stage 
whether the Allies will win our only recourse would 
be to take such military measures as would insure the 
safety of the tremendous stake the Affirmative would 
have us make. 

No, my friends, the Affirmative request itself is 
illogical. They identify our welfare completely with 
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an Allied victory by demanding all possible aid. The 
opposition faces a very distinct and real possibility 
that this economic aid alone will not be sufficient be 
cause we cannot tell what combination of powers 
might finally form to strike the Allies. 

The gentlemen of the opposition, therefore, are in 
the difficult position of showing a willingness to extend 
all possible material aid, yet having logically to justify 
not using armed force to insure the success of that aid 
if the unpredictable victory of the Allies does not 
follow. 

The plain fact of the matter is, as history has 
shown, that you cannot separate the economic from 
the military, especially if the economic calls for all 
possible aid. In addition to this the Affirmative faces 
the dilemma of advertising to the world that, since we 
will not insure our tremendous stake in Europe, our 
prestige and integrity, our own security and well-being 
will be subservient to the whims and treacheries of 
European power politics. 

The fundamental point which must not escape no 
tice is to see that the Affirmative proposition is illogical 
at its very base. Essentially it is a halfway measure. 
Being a halfway measure, it forces the opposition to 
straddle the fence, which they logically cannot do. 
Either we want to insure Allied victory or we don't. 
If we do, we have to stand ready to go the whole way 
to insure victory. If we do not want to insure victory, 
how can the Affirmative justify extending all this pos 
sible aid? 

No, my friends, this staggering burden of providing 
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a split proposition, of giving with the left and taking 
away with the right, falls squarely on the shoulders 
of the opposition. Not for one moment can we let 
them wiggle out of this crushing dilemma. 

I want to make it clear at this point that our own 
security is basic to us. Our own economic and military 
security must be paramount in any action we take or 
do not take in Europe. 

The Affirmative must also clearly show and establish 
a powerful motive to justify extending all this possible 
aid to a warring Europe. My colleagues and I ask: 
What can they logically cite for taking such a step? 
In the first place, the Affirmative cannot even be sure 
of victory. 

However., I would point out one more question. Just 
how will extending all this aid solve any of Europe's 
age-old problems? The problems of minorities, racial 
hatreds, economic boundaries, power politics, class 
struggles and imperialism can only at best be futilely 
continued to a point of temporary exhaustion. 

I conclude by exposing one final burden of proof 
which the opposition cannot dodge. They must show 
that our economic life would not be thrown into another 
post war crash when the peacetime policy is finally 
reassumed. I leave to my colleague the problem of 
analyzing this problem and showing to you its vital 
implications. 
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Second Affirmative, Edgar Nathan 
Williams College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: The first speaker for 
the Affirmative has shown you democracy would suffer 
a body blow following a totalitarian victory. I will 
go on to prove that America has material strength 
necessary to effect a conquest of might without a bar 
rage of armed forces. 

The Negative tried to make this debate turn on a 
verbal quibble, the definition of the word "possible." 
The real question is what the foreign policy of the 
United States should be in realistic terms. The Affirm 
ative does not propose under any circumstances that 
the United States should lend aid to such an extent that 
our people will suffer, that our unemployed will starve. 
We believe the battle must be done on the home front 
as well as abroad. In our minds we propose a middle 
road and are proud of it. Living our everyday lives 
as a small segment of a great American community, 
we don't realize the scope of our resources in land and 
mineral wealth, factories and population. Let me 
point out a few facts which would guarantee an Al 
lied victory. The United States of America is second 
in population in square miles only to Russia and China. 
We have more land than Great Britain, France, Ger 
many, Italy and Japan put together. This land and 
population do not stagnate. From 1925-1929, 45 per 
cent of the world's manufacturing was done in the 
United States; 32 per cent of the raw material came 
from the United States; 81 per cent of the world's 
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automobiles and 49 per cent of the world's telephones 
were produced in America. In 1938, the United States 
led the world in exports, $3,000,000,000 worth. A 
merchant fleet is an obvious necessity. In 1939, we 
were second only to Great Britain. We had 11,500,000 
tons, Great Britain had 21,000,000 tons. Japan was 
in third place with 5,500,000 tons. So the shipping 
so necessary to aid is thus here available. Boats laid 
up by the 1939 Neutrality Act can and must be placed 
into service immediately. The sea power can lay 
weight on the scales of the Allies. 

Now we have seen the strength of sea transportation. 
Let us turn to the essential war commodities which the 
ships are to carry. Steel is perhaps the most essential 
material for a successful army and navy. In 1938, 
America led the world in the production of steel 
28,000,000 gross tons. Under stress of war prepara 
tions, Germany turned out 22,500,000, Russia 18,- 
000,000. In 1929, which was a big year of American 
production, we produced 56,500,000 gross tons. 

In pig iron, raw material, steel, the United States 
again leads, with 19,000,000 tons produced in 1938; 
18,000,000 were produced in Germany. It should be 
remembered that Germany was producing in anticipa 
tion of war while we were producing only peacetime 
needs. Under wartime orders this production could 
be stepped up tremendously along with the increase 
in steel production as shown above. This steel and 
iron supply will revitalize and strengthen the forces 
of the Allies. Of the nearly 2,000,000,000 forty-two 
gallon barrels of crude petroleum, the United States 
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had 1,000,000,000. Russia had 200,000,000 barrels. 
America can stall or supercharge. Oil can be sent 
now and will give more aid than our men could even 
if sent out with the greatest possible speed. Military 
forces still travel on their stomachs. The United States 
here also holds the lead. In wheat, in 1938, the world 
grew 500,000,000,000 bushels; 200,000,000,000 came 
from us. In corn, America leads again, shipping out, 
in 1938, 140,000,000 bushels, out of a total world ex 
port of 310,000,000 bushels. So America becomes the 
bread box of the world by controlling the destinies of 
these exports and facilitating their travel to food 
kitchens and so rendering service to the Allied forces. 

Under the above conditions, the sending of troops 
would be not only undesirable but completely unneces 
sary. The idea is to end the war quickly and surely on 
the side of the Allies; to have peace, security and order 
on the face of the earth. Short of war, it would mean 
economic dislocation following its dangers, which we 
will feel regardless of the amount of our participation, 
financial or military. We do not propose to send so 
much to them that we would have to withdraw, caus 
ing poverty and distress. There is a just need to be 
found here and we will find it. There is certain aid 
we can send without disarranging the structure of our 
form of government and society. Military aid cannot 
be sent without sinking the structural foundations of 
our community and political life. The World War 
and the Civil War had great reverberations in a demo 
cratic order. Civil liberties were violated right and 
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left. During the World War the right of free speech 
completely disappeared. Will democracy be able to 
stand such an attack on our democratic system? We 
have 11,000,000 unemployed today. The extent of 
the depression is felt by everyone here. We would be 
in the same position we were in in 1917. Can we stand 
such an attack on our democratic setup? We cannot 
and will not allow Germany to win the war because 
of democracy and American national interests. There 
are also emotional and sentimental ties with Britain 
and France which will draw us into warfare if we see 
Germany triumph. Language and literature are ties 
with Britain. We will be drawn closer to war as the 
German victory comes closer. The prospect of Ameri 
can involvement decreases as Allied chances of victory 
increase. Hence freedom from bloodshed and the 
horrors of war will be guaranteed by an Allied victory 
and we can help this by American economic aid short 
of war. It is our duty to* act, not only in the interest 
of democracy but for the United States, to lend 
strength to the Allied cause. We can help without 
sending armed forces. We must da so. 

Second Negative, Kyle T. Brown 
Middlebury College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My colleague, Mr. Gor 
don, in opening the case for the Negative this evening, 
analyzed the terms of the proposition, and gave you 
their logical meaning. He pointed out the amazing 
implications of the Affirmative proposal, the stagger- 
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ing burden of proof which they must assume, and cer 
tain basic compelling factors involved in debating it. 

In the next few moments I wish you would consider 
with me the complete economic implications of the Af 
firmative's proposed policy. And the significant point 
which I want to make at once is that we do not have 
to guess about it, or peer into any crystal ball in order 
to know what would be the inescapable economic 
effects of extending all possible material aid to Eng 
land and France in the present war. We did it once, 
but, as my colleague already has pointed out, we did 
not go as far then as we are being asked to go now. 
The dictates of logic and reason, therefore, would seem 
to demand that we take a look at the record before 
we, take a step involving such dire consequences, in 
order to determine in advance whether after all the 
game is worth the candle. Before listening to the 
trumpet call of the Affirmative, look with me at the 
lesson we should have learned, lest, indeed, we forget. 

When the first World War broke out,, the character 
istic attitude of citizens here was one of self-congratu 
lation over the three thousand miles of ocean lying 
between us and the warring nations. Whatever was 
happening over there could affect us but little. We 
heard President Wilson's injunction to "be neutral 
even in spirit." Then American capital began to help 
furnish the Allies with the sinews of war. Incidentally, 
we should not forget either that, when the munitions 
bill of the Allies reached $3,000,000,000, the Presi 
dent's tone had changed to "benevolent neutrality," 
and when the bill reached $6,000,000,000, it became 
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"armed neutrality." Finally, after the Allied debt had 
reached nearly $10,000,000,000, we entered the war to 
help our debtor who by then was nearly bankrupt and 
whom nothing but the aid of his chief creditor could 
save from utter bankruptcy. All of which is well 
summed up by the Biblical saying: "Where a man's 
purse is, there his heart is also." It also demonstrates 
the fallacy of the theory that we can involve ourselves 
economically without being involved militarily. 

Today, my friends, as it is hardly necessary to point 
out, we are in the throes of one of the major depres 
sions of our history, a depression whose causes are, 
largely, directly traceable to both phases of our par 
ticipation in what future historians will probably call 
the First World War. As you also know we have 
11,000,000 unemployed, industry running far below 
capacity, overproduction or underconsumption, which 
ever you wish to call it, and a national debt of about 
$42,000,000,000. We have a real problem on our hands 
to repair and adjust our economic machine, and it is 
not too much to say that this problem is the most 
critical of our entire national existence. In fact, it is 
so serious as to threaten us with grave social disorders 
and possibly violent revolution if a solution is not 
found. One fact stands out boldly, and that is that 
we can't afford to accept any course of action which 
will aggravate or increase our economic maladjustment. 
In spite of this the Affirmative tonight is proposing that 
we increase our problem tremendously by extending 
all possible material aid to the Allies. 

We must also recognize above most all other facts 
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in this debate that the World War and our part in it 
were chiefly and directly responsible for this cat 
astrophic breakdown of our economic life. Look 
with me at the picture simply and factually. 

In 1914 war was declared and 10,000,000 men were 
mobilized in the major countries of the world. Now 
modern war makes such demands that it cannot help 
but wreck any economic system involved in it. And 
it does it in this way. While taking men away from 
productive enterprises, it increases the demand for 
goods at least twofold to feed the ravenous maws of 
the monster war. Therefore, some way must be found 
to achieve that necessary production and there is only 
one way in the modern world increasing the efficiency 
of the machine. The fact is that technology increased 
so tremendously under the spur of war needs that, 
when the armistice came and the armies were dis 
banded, there was no longer any place in industry for 
a substantial portion of them, and there came into 
being a new army of the unemployed. Need I ask if 
you have heard of that army in America? 

As a result of this, every government was forced to 
embark upon a policy of protecting what opportunities 
for work remained to its own people, and there, ladies 
and gentlemen, you have the cause of the orgy of tariff 
barriers, quotas, exchange restrictions and all the other 
obstacles which, ever since the World War, have in 
creasingly made a shambles of international trade. No 
government could last a week if it allowed to enter 
from other countries the goods which its own people 
could make. It had to protect what opportunities for 
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work remained. The whole picture may be crazy 
economics but it serves to show us how modern war can 
disrupt and destroy all possibilities for sane and nor 
mal economic life. 

Now just where does the United States fit into the 
picture? From the opening day of the war we did 
what the Affirmative is asking that we do now in this 
war we extended material aid, we sent our goods to 
the Allies. We sent more and more goods, and, of 
course, we geared our economy and industrial machine 
higher and higher as the demand grew. 

And this makes it imperative that I point out another 
basic fact about a war economy that war is almost 
completely destructive. Materials are shot away; they 
do not create wealth. Everything goes into the jaws 
of the beast; nothing but the fire and smoke of con 
sumed goods comes out. War trade can never be real 
trade or exchange of goods and values. Consequently 
and inevitably, we were soon faced with the problem 
of getting any pay for our goods and getting paid is 
pretty important in any man's economics if business 
is to go on. You know how we solved that problem 
we floated loans for the Allies among our own people, 
who furnished the money to pay for the materials we 
were sending abroad. We kept up the flow of goods 
to Europe throughout the war but our people footed 
the bill to the tune of $11,000,000,000. Thus we had 
three things: We had sent $11,000,000,000 worth of 
goods to Europe; we had reduced the savings of our 
people by that amount to pay for them; and, worst of 
all, we had an economy and an industrial plant geared 
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to production for that war's needs. When peace came, 
there was a huge need for peacetime goods in war- 
devastated Europe, along with total inability to pay 
for them, as well as the necessity of keeping our geared 
up industrial and agricultural plants going to prevent 
collapse. How did we solve this problem? You know 
that, too. We sent $16,000,000,000 more of our 
people's savings to pay our manufacturers for the 
goods we sent to fill their needs and to prevent a col 
lapse here. This hoax of prosperity involved that old 
saw about sending good money after bad and it became 
just a question of time before this vicious cycle caught 
up with us in what we know as the crash of 1929, for 
the evil day could not be postponed any longer. 

I reiterate that today our economic system is still 
in this war-stimulated collapse. And what are our 
friends from Williams asking? Nothing less than that 
we add a full-fledged depression to the one we still 
have. And I want to add that since 1919 armies have 
become so mechanized that war is going to be even 
more costly. 

Now let me close upon simple fact. It is that the 
Affirmative proposal, asking that we extend all pos 
sible material aid to the Allies, categorically forces us 
to launch out upon the same insane course of pump 
ing the life blood from our economic body into the 
bottomless receptacle of a flaming Europe, of starting 
the same cycle over again. 

Can we do that with our eyes open? 
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Third Affirmative, Eugene Webb 
Williams College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This is my first oppor 
tunity to come to Middlebury and I have been very 
happy to see the college and much pleased with its 
natural beauty. But I am a little disappointed in our 
opponents. 

We were afraid that they would bring up the argu 
ment that we should offer armed intervention in the 
war. What they have done so far is to argue about the 
meaning of all possible aid. I suggest that the word 
"possible" in the proposition was intended as a quali 
fication. What other way can we put it? All aid? 
They would like to have it mean that. 

I would like to go over a point which my colleague 
advanced. The United States as a democratic state 
must help to check the spread of totalitarianism. We 
cannot exist as a lone democracy. We would be 
threatened by jealous nations who envy us our im 
mense wealth. We must abandon neutrality and face 
the problems of the world. It is at this point that our 
opponents close their eyes. They seem to think that 
they are living in a world without war. Facts and 
figures show that the United States has the material 
strength to bring about an Allied victory without ex 
tending the aid of armed forces. We have shipping 
capacity, steel, oil, wheatgrowing capacity, which are 
more than enough to tip the scales. By giving this 
type of aid we will not cause America to be placed 
under military dictatorship. But we would have to 
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confront the chances of armed participation by the 
United States if chances for an Allied success decreased. 
In other words, there will be no repetition of 1917 
when we were forced to enter the war to stave off an 
Allied defeat, if we give all possible material aid. I 
wonder if the Negative has read the headlines in to 
day's New York Times. Have they asked themselves 
what sort of peace one dictated by Hitler's Germany 
would be? Or do they wish to see Nazism and Com 
munism spread? Or hope that Hitler and Stalin shall 
control the destiny of the world? Is this what they 
want to live in? We would have no say in the preser 
vation of civilized values of the world. I should do 
them an injustice to infer they would, I would like to 
ask them another question. 

Will the policy they advocate insure peace? Our 
opponents have advocated no specific program. We 
are left in the dark. All we can do is to go through 
and consider the policies which the United States might 
conclude and see whether they would effect the de 
sired result. First of all, can a neutrality policy ac 
complish the desired result? Not in 1917. Let us be 
realistic, and I mean by that a willingness to wade 
through the facts and give to them the proper con 
sideration regardless of how unpleasant they may be. 
We cannot deny we have a stake. Witness the career 
of the Roosevelt administration; we must focus our 
attention on the problems which arise out of it. We 
are in the world and we are forced to consider the 
impact of war on our economy. We have a large 
army, a larger navy. While there is peace, we can 
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relieve the taxpayers. War can only increase the tax 
load, already burdensome. From 1914-1917 we had 
neutrality, and since 1935 it has not solved this prob 
lem. We live in fear; we hoped armed neutrality 
would solve this. History of neutrality legislation 
proves that, instead of preserving rights, wishful neu 
trality only forces our nation to surrender its rights 
under international law and forces us toward war as 
it did in 1917. 

President Roosevelt is convinced that the vital in 
terests of the United States are jeopardized by the 
existence of war in Europe and more important, by 
German victory, which would reduce Great Britain and 
France to second-rate powers. The destruction of the 
British navy would expose us. We would have to en 
large our standing army. Now it may be said that the 
policy we advocate of giving all possible material aid 
is one which has never been tried, but this is not true. 
We had a good analogy of the policy during the Seven 
Years' War. Finding himself engaged in a struggle, 
Frederick conserved England's machinery for attempts 
on other fronts. He engaged France on the Continent 
and was supported by many others. This is the posi 
tion the United States finds itself in at the present mo 
ment. If democracy is to be preserved, the Allies must 
win. If they are to win, they must be assured of con 
tinued supplies of material. This is what we propose. 
This is a way to insure an Allied victory. So the ma 
terial aid which the United States can give to Britain 
and France can be a means of preserving democracy. 

What we advocate, in short, is extension of all pos- 
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sible material aid to Great Britain and France. Eco 
nomic aid is sufficient. We recognize the weakness of 
democracy at home and realize that only this policy 
will prevent our involvement in actual warfare, which 
would allow us to be placed under control of the army. 
This is the solution of the domestic problem, of hous 
ing of the ill-housed, feeding and clothing of the ill-fed 
and ill-clothed. It was once said, when the American 
people are asked to put up or shut up, they do neither. 
The time has come to put up. 

Third Negative, Glenn H. Leggett 
Middlebury College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: First of all, I would like 
to make some remarks to the gentlemen from Williams. 
We do not have to advocate a policy tonight. We are 
the Negative; therefore, we do not like your proposal. 
Because I do not like chocolate sodas does not mean 
that I have to buy strawberry soda. It may be that 
I am not thirsty. Thus, the Negative is not thirsty to 
night and that is, I believe, perfectly within its rights. 
Our disagreement with your proposal is that it presents 
a questionable benefit against a known and experienced 
catastrophe. 

In beginning my speech this evening, I should like 
to have you consider with me some aspects of the 
Affirmative proposal as presented tonight. We heard 
Mr. Stedman, the first speaker of the Affirmative, do 
two things. First, he told us that all possible material 
aid meant only that which is not necessary for our own 
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economy. Thus we simply ship our surplus. While this 
definition may be debatable on its technicalities, it ig 
nores the fact that our industry in order to give all pos 
sible material aid, even if our own people are fed first, 
must be geared to the highest possible efficiency, and 
the results of this policy have been clearly demonstrated 
by Mr. Brown. Moreover, I wonder how the gentle 
men of the Affirmative are going to tell what is a sur 
plus and what is not, unless they regiment our economy 
into the very thing they do not want totalitarianism. 
Do you suppose that private industry, unless care 
fully and eternally watched, is going to sell its com 
modities to America when they can sell them to Europe 
for twice or three times the price? I fail to see how 
the gentlemen of Williams are going to regulate their 
definition of "all possible aid" logically. And these 
remarks are directed at the Affirmative interpretation 
of the question. To us of the Negative, "all possible 
aid" means all the aid that the United States can 
muster by increasing its industrialization to the utmost. 
Munitions factories, airplane factories and so forth 
must feed the European war according to the dictates 
of Great Britain and France. It is not for us to say 
how much we can give; the proposition gives the power 
hand to the Allies to exploit us. But even in the light 
of the Affirmative definition, we come on to another 
significant fact. If the need is so great, can we be 
sure that the "surplus," so called, will be enough? 
The Affirmative gives us an overwhelming need for 
United States aid on one hand, and then limits it to 
nothing but a small surplus. 
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The second factor in the Affirmative proposal is 
that our destiny is linked with that of the Allies. Now, 
we think the time has come to be levelheaded, a course 
our leaders have tried to insure in passing the neutrality 
legislation, and decide whether Americans and America 
shall preserve the things they came here for, or shall 
go backward and stand in the midst of Europe's quar 
rels and bear her burdens. Our ancestors came over 
here to get away from intolerance, hatred, imperial 
isms, commercial and economic rivalries, military 
despotism, colonial feuds, dynastic ambitions, the pres 
sure of too many nations and races on a small con 
tinent, of uneconomic and indefensible boundaries, of 
past injustices and a hundred other abominations. 
Twenty-three years ago we tried our hand at straighten 
ing out this mess. We gave our treasure and blood and 
thought we had done something, only to have our 
idealistic but easily deceived leader faced with cynical 
selfishness and injustice on the part of the victorious 
Allied leaders, and to see the old round of rivalry, 
hatred, and breeding of new struggles start all over 
again. 

If there were a Chinaman's chance that our under 
writing this war, yes, fighting it with armed forces, 
would achieve the miracle of uprooting the vicious 
forces which have damned Europe for centuries and 
are still damning her irrevocably today, we would 
acquiesce. We would say yes. We would accept the 
curiously and illogically limited proposal of the Affirma 
tive. We would frankly say that we should go the 
whole way which the Affirmative proposal actually 
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would lead us, if it meant anything at all. We would 
go to war again as well as subject our industrial and 
economic life to the fatal drain of a great modern war. 
We would be willing thus to bleed ourselves white and 
face the inevitable catastrophe of a depression greater 
than this one under which we are still suffering. We 
would be willing to face the grave danger of internal 
revolution, which must follow that perilous adventure 
into new and greater economic upheavals, if the Affirm 
ative could show us one single cause for belief that 
this time we would cure those cancerous growths shot 
through and through the diseased tissue of Europe. 

But in all logic and honesty, what shred of hope for 
such a miracle can anyone hold forth to you? What 
confidence have we in the governments of Mr. Cham 
berlain and Mr. Daladier? What confidence have we 
that they really want to save democracy? That they 
really care for social justice and international equality 
of opportunity? What cause have we for believing 
that the pious phrases which fall from their lips, now 
that a state of war has overtaken their misgoverned 
countries, mean any more to them, or come any more 
directly from the heart, than did those other acts which 
we cannot forget the cynical attempt to embroil 
Russia and Germany in a war against each other by 
urging upon the latter the defenselessness of the rich 
Ukraine; the monstrous bargain of Munich; the fatal 
hypocrisy of nonintervention in Spain; the present 
treatment of Spanish refugees in France; these and 
a dozen other unforgettable evidences of complete in 
difference to human rights and human suffering. And 
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these two governments are the ones the Affirmative 
asks America to back to the limit, in fact without limit, 
now that their treacherous policies have dragged 
Europe into another of its periodic hells of war. And 
out of this maelstrom of disaster, bred from callous 
ness, stupidity and cynicism, the Affirmative expects 
America to go fishing and catch the end of a rainbow. 
Out of this the Affirmative expects our sacrifice of 
treasure and stability and possibly our own liberties 
to draw forth an era of idealism, of justice, of toler 
ance and peace. Ladies and gentlemen, if facts and 
logic mean anything today, they dictate as clearly as 
a mirror reflects your own image that all the peace 
which can ever be conjured out of Europe today is a 
peace of exhaustion until those embittered nations can 
arm for the next world war. 

Any remark that America must choose between the 
rather slim humanism of the Allied way of life and 
the regimentation of Germany and Russia is nothing 
but a tempting bit of wishful thinking a clever btit 
rather fallacious attempt to catch you on the horns 
of a dilemma that simply does not exist. I say to 
you that America does not want and does not need 
either the so-called imperialistic humanism of the Al 
lies or the regimentation of Germany. I say to you 
that there is still time for America to find its own pot 
of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

There is a third alternative which has somehow 
been forgotten since the war began in September the 
American way of life, which America has both the 
resources and scientific skill to construct; an alterna- 
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tive which we must begin to construct at home, not 
on the war-torn field of Europe. There is yet time to 
save the vision of justice and liberty and happiness 
which our Pilgrim Fathers brought with them from a 
Europe even then headed for chaos and doom. We 
can look about us and see that we are in danger our 
selves, that intolerance and fear and bewilderment have 
made some headway in our land, but we trust and be 
lieve that it is not too late. We can do it if we but put 
our shoulders to the wheel with intelligence and deter 
mination; we can only invite failure and disaster for 
ourselves if we turn our backs upon our problems, 
give our energies to underwriting with all of our eco 
nomic strength one side of the latest of Europe's 
imperialistic struggles, as the Affirmative is asking to 
night. Everyone is agreed that in another war liberties 
will have to be surrendered; the blueprints are ready 
in the War Office in Washington for our own sacrifice. 
A gigantic economic effort can only draw us again in 
a military adventure to save our stake and express the 
heightened will of the people to see our economic effort 
crowned with victory. Two choices lie before America 
and I think you will agree with me that we cannot do 
what the Affirmative asks. 

In conclusion, I have several inconsistencies before 
me this evening which the Affirmative has implied or 
made. We heard in one place that democracy was 
weakened by depression and in great danger, and that 
we must make the final effort to establish it in the 
world. But if it is true that democracy is weakened 
by depression, then by gearing our own economy to 
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Europe in an attempt to save democracy we are going 
to get ourselves in trouble again. The process, if the 
gentlemen from Williams are correct, is endless. War 
to save a democracy threatened by depression, then 
depression after war, then democracy in trouble again 
and so on and so on. 

Now, the Affirmative wants us to extend all possible 
material aid to the Allies; so they present a need. Thus 
in one place they talk about that need, and they make 
it almost desperate, as it must be to support such an 
extreme proposal as theirs. But in holding that we 
will never need to extend military aid, they soft-pedal 
the need economic will be enough, they say. After 
scaring us to death, or into pouring all our treasure 
into the conflict, they stroke us gently, and say, "Don't 
worry; the need can't be so great after all. We won't 
have to fight. 37 

In one breath, or rather a lot of warm breaths, they 
say our destiny is bound up with that of the Allies; 
yet they refuse to carry their thoughts to their logical 
conclusion and become willing to fight to protect their 
destiny. If our destiny is bound up with an Allied 
victory, and we are going so far as to extend all pos 
sible material aid, logic would seem to dictate military 
effort if the economic didn't do the job. And no one 
can say that economic aid would be enough. 

Now, let's get it straight. Either there is a great 
need for our material aid, or there isn't. If there 
isn't, there is no sense in the proposal anyway. If 
there is, they have got to face the fact that our whole 
economic system will be geared again to a war-torn 
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world, with all of the inevitably disastrous conse 
quences as we know them all too well from the last 
war. The Affirmative has tried to straddle the fence, 
and thereby has killed its own case. 

Negative Rebuttal, Glenn H. Leggett, Jr. 
Middlebury College 

FRIENDS: I think we had better get our perspective 
on the whole matter straight, and get down to the 
simple logic of it. There are two issues which the 
Affirmative had to meet and settle tonight. 

First of all, is it necessary to us that France and 
Britain win this war, and second, can it be shown that 
they cannot now without greater aid from us than the 
present cash and carry law permits us to extend to 
them? In answering the first, the Affirmative has 
said "yes" because they suppose, contrary to all past 
history, that an Allied victory is going to cure the in 
curable ills of Europe, while they ignore the certainty, 
demonstrated by economic law and history, that a 
victory purchased at the cost of coupling our industrial 
and economic life to a World War is going to do us 
untold harm. 

In answering the second question, they assume the 
Allies cannot win without our aid. Not only is there 
nothing in the world to establish such a fact, but there 
again they are asking what will certainly do our eco 
nomic system as much harm as a defeat for the Allies 
could ever do, if again, the need for aid is as great as 
they would have you believe. 
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But, ladies and gentlemen, how could the Affirma 
tive case avoid being self-contradictory, when its very 
proposition is, as Mr. Gordon has so clearly pointed 
out, so inherently self-contradictory? For it asks that 
we give all possible material aid, but makes the definite 
and clear exception that we should not participate with 
our armed forces. Again, what good would it do to 
extend all possible material aid, and if that proved 
insufficient, refuse to fight to insure that victory? 

The first part of the proposition implies terrific 
necessity, compelling as anything could be, and the 
second part cuts off that aid at a point and refuses to 
go any further, negating all the results from the first 
part. I ask you, my friends, if the public fervor, spirit, 
determination and sacrifice engendered in the American 
people by such a degree of effort as extending all pos 
sible material aid to the Allied cause, which would 
identify us so completely with that cause, could and 
ever would be checked short of actual war when that 
material aid were not enough? You know the answer 
and so do I. 

In considering some other aspects of the Affirmative 
case this evening, some more interesting things come 
to light. The second speaker for the Affirmative spent 
most of his entire speech in telling us that democracy 
was in trouble, and that it was our duty to do some 
thing about it. All this is very fine idealism, and per 
haps even may sound like common sense on its surface, 
but it ignores Mr. Gordon's speech and Mr. Brown's 
speech. The Affirmative interpretation of the proposal 
is too loose, and built upon too many assertions. How 
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do we know that Germany is going to win the war 
unless we give the Allies aid? How do we know, be 
sides an assertion that it will not be, that military aid 
will never be necessary? How do we know that we 
can straighten out the European mess? How do we 
know that our ultimate safety is bound up with an 
Allied victory? 

Now about this bugaboo of ultimate security rest 
ing on our joining with the Allies, I turn, for confirma 
tion of what I am going to say to you now, to Major 
George F. Eliot, formerly of the United States Army, 
and recognized as one of the outstanding military ex 
perts in this country. In his book, published late in 
1938, The Ramparts We Watch, Eliot tells us in direct, 
simple language that the next time we go to war we 
should go to war to protect our own shores. Anything 
else is silly, stupid and illogical. Major Eliot proves 
with facts and figures that a navy is great enough 
to defend us in the next war, and then makes this 
statement: 

Nor is there reason for assuming that, if a general 
European war occurs, we shall necessarily be drawn into it. 
We were Involved in the last war through a variety of causes, 
which it is needless to review here. 

Means for controlling the operation of submarines have 
vastly improved since the last war; they will not roam the 
seas unchallenged and unhindered. Nor are airplanes oper 
ated from Italy and Germany across hostile land and sea 
any great peril to the Atlantic shipping lanes. The amount 
of war-trade we will have with the Western powers will be 
seriously affected by their inability to obtain credits here 
under the Johnson Act. To this wise and just law we 
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should rigidly adhere, whatever our sympathies. It is worth 
a dozen Neutrality Acts for keeping us from becoming too 
deeply involved, our industries too greatly compromised by 
foreign orders. But there is no necessity for otherwise con 
fining our future policy within rigid limits. The necessity 
is that we shall make up our minds that whatever betide, 
we send no more great armies to fight in a European war. 
This resolve once deeply inbedded in American hearts, and 
with it the determination to command the sea-approaches 
to our own country against all comers, and we may view, if 
not with serenity at least with security, the struggle for 
power which has through all recorded history made of the 
continent of Europe a battlefield and a shambles. 

Our safety probably lies in not becoming too deeply com 
mitted becoming the economic partners of one side or the 
other. This is controllable in part by policy, in part by the 
purchasing power of those nations which have free access to 
our ports by sea. Again it is this vital matter of sea-com 
munications upon which our security rests. It is for us to 
say what ships and what goods may pass safely in our wa 
ters. It is for us to say to what degree we shall supply the 
needs of belligerent nations, whoever they may be. There 
is no reason to assume that we shall blindly repeat all our 
errors of the past. We are not a nation of fools. If it is to 
our advantage that certain powers shall be victorious, we 
may help them to a degree. If it is to our advantage to 
remain completely aloof, that too we may do while the 
command of our waters is securely in our hands. 

Now, I think Major Eliot's statements clear the 
matter up entirely. He takes it for granted that we 
should never be fools enough again to do two things: 
first, gearing our industry to war-torn Europe, and 
thus giving ourselves an economic stake in the war; 
and second, abandoning the theory that we can defend 
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our own shores from aggressors much more cheaply 
and efficiently than by crossing 3,000 miles of ocean 
to meet them. Providence has given us a country 
which is geographically and idealistically isolated from 
Europe, and it is both suicidal and foolish not to profit 
from the lessons of history. 



Affirmative Rebuttal, Edgar Nathan 
Williams College 

LADLES AND GENTLEMEN: First, let me say that 
we agree with the Negative on one point. We hate 
war. We feel that the defense of peace means all the 
aid which we can spare. 

I have shown in my figures that our wheat exports, 
our iron and steel exports are supreme, that the amount 
of these exports is enough to turn the tide and give 
Britain and France the necessary economic aid. This 
will be enough to win the war for them. It is the only 
way which we can help Britain and France without 
ourselves going to war. Sending armed forces, we 
admit, will bring high costs, higher, much higher than 
the ones involved in sending all possible economic 
aid. Our interests are involved in an Allied victory. 
We are obviously economically interdependent with 
Great Britain. If the Fascists use their rules, we will 
have an America for refugees in war-torn England. 
Their propaganda influence is especially noticeable 
in South America. The distance from South America 
to Spain is much smaller than we realize. Spain has 
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much more influence on Latin America through their 
cultural ties. 

We have the problem of curbing the totalitarian 
world in our economic life. If the world goes totalitar 
ian, we will have a totalitarian America. We will have 
to build up our military strength so as to be able to fight 
off the attack of Europe. We will have no British navy 
to defend us. It is up to us to make a decision. We 
believe war can be prevented by our entry in the field 
of economic aid. We do not want to send our men over. 
That is the point which we are trying to emphasize. 
The danger increases. We cannot allow Germany to 
win this war. We accept the proposition. There is 
an economic stake involved in sending troops to Europe. 
Our troops should be used to protect us. The cost of 
sending troops would be much greater than sending 
economic aid now. The plan is to prevent entry into 
the war with our men. 

The Negative has tried to show the Neutrality Act 
as a level-headed document. It will assure peace and 
security by giving up our rights, preventing horrors, 
adopting cash and carry and restrictions of American 
shipping. This would result in peace and security. 
The danger of American involvement is minimized. 
But this is a blow to our merchant marine and bankers. 
It is also no assurance of our keeping out of war. 
Frederick Schuman said, ". . . There are emotional 
and sentimental ties involved in our national life." 

The Negative has pointed out that the depression 
will be greater because of giving economic aid. This is 
one of the costs. I admit it is high. But I hold it is 
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necessary. We cannot allow Germany to be the victor. 
In the last war we went in on the side of the country 
serving American interests and democracy. It is vital 
to Great Britain, and the danger to America is mini 
mized by Great Britain's preventing an overwhelming 
collapse. I have pointed out that we will have totali 
tarianism in America if we do not send aid. But what 
will happen if we send armed forces? Our argument 
is that, in sending all possible economic aid, it will pre 
vent sending armed forces, sacrificing lives, losing able- 
bodied citizens. It is up to us to end this quickly and 
send all possible economic aid at once. 

The Negative made a point that we have no confi 
dence in the governments of the Allied countries. 
Britain and France tried to guarantee free trade prior 
to this calamity. They upheld a democratic condition. 
They are democracies. When you take one look at 
Germany, Italy and Japan, you can see why. I say, 
limit our aid to surpluses. 

We can give to a certain extent but not to the extent 
which will endanger our lives here and make our citi 
zens suffer. We advocated a definite policy. An Allied 
victory is necessary to prevent our entry into the war. 
Therefore, we believe in sending all possible material 
aid at once. 

Critic Decision, Professor Carl D. England 
Department of Public Speaking, Dartmouth College 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: First of all, I should like 
to say that this was an excellent debate; I am sure that 
you enjoyed it as much as I did. 
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In a sense it was a unique debate. In the first place, 
as the Negative speaker pointed out, there was an in 
consistency inherent in the statement of the question; 
this made the analysis of the proposition unusually im 
portant. In the second place, even among experts, it 
is purely a matter of opinion whether extending econo 
mic aid will facilitate or prevent our participation in 
the war; this minimized the importance of evidence 
from authority, and emphasized the value of logical 
reasoning. 

In formulating my judgment as to the winner of this 
debate, there were of course many factors to take into 
consideration, but those I have just mentioned were 
primary. Of the other factors, I should like to discuss 
first the speaking. Perhaps giving first place in my 
discussion to proficiency in speaking lends it undue 
importance. However, in intercollegiate debating, 
where training in speaking is perhaps the debater's 
chief reason for participating, speaking ability is 
worthy of consideration. The gentlemen from Wil 
liams, in sticking too closely to their manuscripts, lost 
their audience contact. The debaters from Middlebury 
were superior as speakers. Mr. Leggett, especially, is 
to be commended for his force and fluency. 

Next, I should like to discuss the analyses. Theo 
retically, the analysis presented by the Affirmative 
should be so clear, so unbiased, so inevitable, that the 
Negative would accept it as a starting point for their 
argument. In this debate, the Negative refused to ac 
cept the Affirmative definition of "all possible," and 
was therefore accused of quibbling. I believe the Nega- 
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tive was justified in its refusal, and in basing its case 
on the inconsistency which developed in the Affirma 
tive argument through its interpretation of that phrase. 
That inconsistency lay in stressing the dangers of to 
talitarian aggression in the event of Allied defeat, and 
then limiting very narrowly the amount of help which 
they would be willing to give to avoid that danger. 

Now let us consider the teamwork of the two teams. 
As in every other group activity, teamwork in debate 
is essential. While both sides worked together very 
well, I give the edge to the Negative, again because of 
that inconsistency of definition with the arguments pre 
sented. 

Also, with regard to the case as a whole, the in 
terpretation of "all possible" as shipping to the Allies 
only our surpluses, and using as illustrations of our 
surpluses "little pigs that were killed," and "crops that 
were plowed under," tended to minimize the impor 
tance of the case they were building up for aiding the 
Allies in order to avert the dangers of totalitarian in 
vasion. 

Very little evidence was cited, either from authority 
or from example. The best of what was used came 
from the Negative; the example of the World War, 
The Affirmative reference to Mr. Pitt's credit policy 
lacked probative force, and should properly have been 
used as an illustrative analogy, to make clear exactly 
what tlie speaker wanted us to do. 

Finally, the Negative gave a masterly rebuttal, 
crowding into a very few minutes an excellent review 
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of the two cases, and establishing by contrast the su 
periority of the Negative case. 

Since I am supposed to render a decision, I shall do 
so now, and award it, on the basis of superior speaking, 
better analysis, closer teamwork, clearer logic and 
stronger case, to the Negative. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
An Oregon Plan Debate 



COLGATE UNIVERSITY AFFIRMATIVE vs. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY NEGATIVE 



Colgate University and Syracuse University debate teams met on 
April 29, 1940 to discuss the subject of proportional representation as 
a means of reforming municipal government into a more effective 
instrument of representing the will of the constituency. The propo 
sition was: Resolved, that a system of proportional representation 
should be generally adopted in American cities. 

The type of debate used was the cross-questioning or Oregon style 
of discussion in which fifteen minutes is given to a constructive speech 
on each side and the speaker is then questioned by the second mem 
ber of the opposing team for a period of ten minutes, more or less, 
according to agreement. The questioner then gives a rebuttal speech 
of five or six minutes in which he refutes arguments of the opposition 
and tries to show what his questioning has done to damage the op 
posing argument. 

This debate was held in the Maxwell School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs on the Syracuse campus, and the speeches were col 
lected and submitted to Intercollegiate Debates by Professor J. V. 
Garland of Colgate University in cooperation with the debaters. 



PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 



First Affirmative, Walter H. Carpenter, Jr. 
Colgate University 

MR. CHAIRMAN: I think we are all agreed that we 
are discussing a matter which is of direct interest to 
everyone. We all suffer when our local governments 
are corrupt and improperly representative of our in 
terests. One of the most flagrant abuses which we find 
in our city governments concerns the unfair representa 
tion of the public. If we are to have effective, capable 
decisions made by our ruling assemblies, we must first 
guarantee that such a body is fit to represent the voters 
of the city. It was said back in 1865 that: "In a demo 
cratic government the right of decision belongs to the 
majority but the right of representation belongs to all." 
That is our problem in this discussion. We must de 
termine the method by which we can obtain a thor 
oughly representative body to make decisions for the 
electorate. 

We have seen many times what happens when the 
public is not adequately represented. Nowhere was 
the result of unfair representation more apparent than 
in Hitler's accession to power after receiving only 44 
per cent of the popular vote in Germany- This was a 
national election in a far-off country, but it is a perfect 
example of what has happened in our own United 
States many times. For instance, in 1930, the state of 

337 
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Michigan had a landslide in favor of the Republican 
party. The Republicans received at that election 58 
per cent of the total vote In the state and were repre 
sented in the assembly with 98 officials out of a possible 
100. In 1935, the Republicans of New York City re 
ceived 26.1 per cent of the total vote but received a 
representation of only 4.6 per cent on the city council. 
I am sure that everyone knows that the victorious 
party in this election was the Democratic Tammany ma 
chine which has since been seriously weakened by a much 
more accurate election system. In this instance we 
can readily see the weak position in which the Repub 
lican voters were placed. The Democrats who cast 75 
per cent of the ballots had more than 95 per cent of 
the say in any decision before the city council. Under 
such a system of election, the Republican voters might 
just as well have stayed at home and forgotten about 
the election. 

It is most essential that we bring into the open at this 
time the methods by which such machines as Tammany 
can maintain complete control without receiving the 
complete authorization of the people. The political 
machine derives its power largely from two accom 
plishments, the primary and the gerrymander. The 
machine within a party works hardest to elect its can 
didates in the primary and having done so insures its 
power for the duration of the term. The New Yorker 
who wished to vote for Democratic principles had to 
vote for the Tammany candidates or cast his ballot for 
the Republican party, also controlled by a faction. 
Anyone wishing to vote for the Democratic party in 
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Boston a few years ago would have had to vote for 
Curley candidates or the Republican party. 

One of the main sources of power for our strong 
political machines lies in the control of the primary 
which excludes any free choice among the electorate. 
The primary is always defended on the grounds that 
it is a decision of the party members as a whole. Noth 
ing could present a picture further from the real situa 
tion. A very small percentage of the total membership 
of any party vote in the primary election. Thus we 
have a minority choosing the candidates for the many 
to elect. The gerrymander is also effective in winning 
the election for the machine. Machine-controlled 
legislative assemblies pass districting laws which place 
recalcitrant minorities in a hopeless situation. This 
device is now being effectively used by the Republican 
machine of this state. It is still being used in Boston. 
When a proposal was forthcoming to amalgamate the 
outlying suburban districts into the city proper, the 
Democrats came out as the champion of local sover 
eignty, for the suburbs in question had a large num 
ber of Republican voters. The Curley machine is 
gone, not because of an overwhelming popular uprising 
but because another machine managed to corner the 
power. Here we see another evil Under the present 
system, machines are not destroyed by an antagonistic 
majority but by the challenge of another machine. Mi 
nority defeats minority and the majority is forced to 
follow suit with the victorious few. This state of af 
fairs has been discovered not only in Boston and New 
York but also in Jersey City under Mayor Hague and 
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in Kansas City under Pendergast whose machine con 
tinues even though its leader is in jail for evasion of 
income tax. 

The present majority system chooses candidates who 
do not have a majority of the voters back of them. A 
man can be elected with twice as many votes cast 
against him as for him. A split within the ranks of a 
faction will divide its votes. The dark horse wins the 
election with a majority of the votes cast for other can 
didates than himself. Such a situation seems to us to 
be most unjust and we feel that it should be eliminated. 

Thus we find that the present system of elections is 
not fair to either majorities or minorities, it enhances 
the power of political machines from which assumption 
of dictatorial power usually arises, and candidates are 
elected with a minority of voters behind them. It is 
because of these serious evils that we of Colgate pro 
pose that the so-called majority system of elections be 
discarded and that American cities adopt proportional 
representation. 

The system of election that we offer is one where 
every vote cast counts in the final result. The voters 
mark their ballots by ranking each candidate accord 
ing to their choice. There is a quota established which 
represents both a minimum and a maximum for each 
candidate in the election. This quota is obtained by 
dividing the number of votes cast by the number of 
offices to be filled plus one and then adding one to the 
quotient. When any candidate receives this quota he 
is declared duly elected. His surplus ballots are then 
selected and the second choice recorded becomes the 
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first choice on the ballot, and so on until all the choices 
are used. After the surplus votes have been counted, 
the man with the least votes is eliminated from the con 
test inasmuch as he has not obtained the necessary 
quota. Thus we see that the system insures every 
voter that his vote will receive its proportional weight 
in the election. Furthermore, candidates are not al 
lowed to continue the count if they fail to obtain enough 
votes for a possibility of election. So we see that time 
is not wasted in counting votes for hopeless candidates. 
The main advantage in this system is indicated by its 
name, "proportional representation." It presents the 
most accurate representation of groups that any system 
has yet devised. If the election is to be one of party, 
each party will have a representation on the legislative 
body equal to its voting strength. We started with the 
proposition that we should work for a body fit to make 
decisions for the electorate. Under proportional repre 
sentation we have the closest approximation of such a 
condition. If a council elected under proportional 
representation had nine members and they should split 
five to four on an important matter, the five on the 
board would be truly representing a majority of the 
public. But if such a board were elected by the ma 
jority system, the situation might be very different. 
The five in the majority would be representing only a 
majority in their respective districts. It is quite pos 
sible that these district majorities would not represent 
a true majority of the voters in the city. Invariably 
we have different sized districts in the city. To be 
elected from a large district takes a larger number of 
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votes to gain a majority than to be elected from a small 
one. 

To make the point clearer, suppose we introduce 
some figures. The two large districts we shall say have 
10,000 voters in them. The three small districts have 
5,000 voters. This makes a total of 35,000 votes to be 
cast in the election. Two of the five represent a ma 
jority of the voters in the 10,000 vote districts. These 
men could have been elected by 5,001 votes each. The 
other three in the 5,000 vote districts could have been 
elected by 2,501 votes each. Add up these figures and 
you will see that the total representation in that de 
cision amounted to 17,505 out of a possible 35,000. 
The rest of the voters might just as well have stayed 
home at the election because they can have no part in 
the decisions affecting the city. It is true that this is 
an imaginative situation but many times a majority of 
fifty or even 100 voters have been able to swing the 
decisions without any representation of the minority 
interests. Proportional representation will eliminate 
this condition and give us a more accurate representa 
tion of all groups in the community. Let me repeat, a 
body fit to make decisions for the public should be 
truly representative of the community. 

Under proportional representation, no man can be 
elected with twice as many votes cast against him as 
for him. He will receive the unanimous backing of a 
definite group of followers. Beyond the quota given 
to him by his followers whoever or wherever they may 
be in the city, votes cast for him are counted for the 
benefit of the person mentioned second on his surplus 
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ballots. Thus the candidate can work constructively 
for what he believes because he will have a sympa 
thetic following behind him. If the sentiment of the 
people should change during his term, he will not be 
returned to office. 

Remember that we spoke of the disastrous evils of 
the political machine under the majority system. It 
was pointed out that the two avenues used mostly by 
them for their grip on the public were the primary and 
the gerrymander. Proportional representation weakens 
the power of these machines very perceptibly, inasmuch 
as both the primary and the gerrymander are done 
away with. Proportional representation needs no pri 
mary because in the election only those candidates who 
have sufficient backing established by the quota can 
hope to be elected to office. The machine must either 
bend itself to the popular will or be exterminated. 
Numerous examples can be pointed out to prove this 
statement. The most outstanding is the present posi 
tion of Tammany Hall in New York City. This for 
merly powerful machine is now stripped of its power 
in New York elections. Tammany councilmen are still 
elected to the council but they come from Tammany 
districts where the people are most sympathetic to the 
machine. No longer is it possible for the Tammany 
machine to nominate the entire Democratic ticket of 
New York. The people have the right to choose candi 
dates from the entire field of aspirants. How long 
would the Hague machine of Jersey City continue its 
reign if proportional representation were instituted? 

The other device mentioned was the gerrymander. 
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Under proportional representation this is also effec 
tively eliminated. The basis for office is not the dis 
trict but it is the establishment of the quota. Just as 
soon as any candidate receives the minimum quota, he 
is elected. Under our present system, opposition blocks 
of voters are divided and attached to overwhelmingly 
sympathetic districts. Thus they are gerrymandered 
out of having any voice whatsoever in the decisions 
affecting the city. We suggest that the very large cities 
using proportional representation adopt the system 
prevalent in New York City. Here the number of 
elected officials expands with the addition of 75,000 
voters. If the city swells 150,000 in population during 
a given year, the number of men on the council will be 
larger by three. We do not advocate this system for 
each and every city because not all of our municipali 
ties are as large and complicated in structure. The 
mere establishment of the quota, to be determined by 
the mathematical formula outlined earlier, will be suffi 
cient to eliminate the gerrymander problem in many 
of our cities. Another dominant reason for the adop 
tion of this system in New York City was the attempt 
to Insure that the representative did not have too large 
a constituency. Many times under the present system, 
the councilman has to represent far more people than 
he is capable of representing. This method, then, is 
brought out as a suggestion for further refinement of 
the system for large cities with fluctuating populations. 
In any discussion of proportional representation 
there always arise certain objections to the system. 
iBQ&t predominant one is that proportional repre- 
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sentation will tend to break down any constructive 
party government. In answer to this objection it can 
be said that most of our cities are attempting to do 
away with parties altogether. In cities the problems 
are of such local nature that usually a party is not 
needed to express the alternative courses to follow. 
Also the area is not of sufficient size to require party 
organization. In other places such as France and the 
Irish Free State, we find that proportional representa 
tion came as the result of the multiparty system, not 
as a cause for it. The Irish Free State has been ruled 
off and on by two main parties, and after the adoption 
of proportional representation, we find that the two 
parties still exist. This country's government has not 
been impaired by proportional representation as to effi 
ciency and democratic representation. I can also point 
to a homelier example, Colgate University. At our 
school the student representatives on the senate are 
elected by proportional representation. Before the 
system was set up, the University was divided into two 
political camps. Today these two organizations still 
function but they are by far more responsive to the 
changing desires of the student body. Since Colgate 
is a community of only 1,000, it can serve as an exam 
ple of proportional representation working in a small 
community. Effective government has in no way been 
impaired. 

Very often the criticism is made that proportional 
representation means minority government. We think 
that from the first part of our case this idle conception 
should have been expelled from your mind. The repre- 
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sentation of minorities is necessary if we wish to arrive 
at majority rule. Under our present system we have 
a condition that breeds minority rule and we have seen 
examples of this in the power of political machines. 

In the next breath those who propose the above criti 
cism, suggest that proportional representation increases 
the bargaining power of minorities. This objection is 
also very absurd. In every type of assembly, a mi 
nority may hold the balance of power. It can happen 
under proportional representation just as well as under 
the majority system. The essential difference is that 
under proportional representation any victorious com 
bination of the representatives will represent a majority 
of the electorate, while under the majority system such 
combinations invariably represent not a majority but 
a minority of the electorate. 

In summation, we of Colgate have not presented pro 
portional representation to you this afternoon as the 
outright panacea of all our ills. We realize that good 
government comes from good officials. The propor 
tional representation system can fail to give good gov 
ernment if inferior candidates are elected. We feel 
that by presenting the system to elect accurate repre 
sentative bodies, we have made a large contribution to 
true American government. We feel that the present 
system is unfair to majorities and minorities alike, that 
it breeds machine control which in turn breeds outright 
minority control, that it elects men without the proper 
backing and that it is not sufficiently representative to 
be called a fair system. Because of these evils, we 
propose proportional representation as the system 
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which will most effectively eliminate the present diffi 
culties of government in which American cities find 
themselves. 



First Negative, Richard W, Cooney 
Syracuse University 

MR. CHAIRMAN: I have listened with a great deal of 
interest to the case of the Affirmative. But as with all 
issues there is another side to this question of propor 
tional representation. 

Most cities in the United States have been satisfied 
with the ordinary method of voting, namely, that single 
constituencies elect by majority vote a representative. 
We find that the cities are geographically divided into 
wards, each ward or district electing a member to the 
legislative council. If one party has a majority in each 
ward in the city, that party will have complete control 
even though another party polled 45 per cent of the 
votes in each district. This is what the American peo 
ple have always called majority rule. This is also the 
system which the Affirmative wants to change. 

A few decades ago some people began to feel that this 
was not true democracy; the minority was not repre 
sented according to its strength. They looked around 
for a remedy and fell upon proportional representation. 
The city wards were wiped out and the council was 
elected on a city-wide basis. The council was made 
smaller. The people were faced with a long list of 
candidates representing just about every group in the 
city. The electorate voted 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. in order of 
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their choice for the candidates they wished to represent 

them. In this manner the 45 per cent minority group 
became represented on the council. This is a view of 
the scene, But it must not be thought that propor 
tional representation solved all the old problems or that 
it did not create new ones. A total of eleven cities have 
used proportional representation. Five of them have 
reverted to the old system for one reason or another. I 
shall not be such a poor student of municipal govern 
ment as to maintain that the change was made because 
of the failure of proportional representation alone. 
Practical politics are too involved to repeal a voting 
system entirely on the basis of its merits. The fact re 
mains that a very small number of cities have adopted 
a voting system which the Affirmative would have us 
believe would solve the problems of municipal govern 
ment. Proportional representation has been known for 
years now; there has been ample opportunity to extend 
its use. Why has this extension not been more rapid? 
Of course, any reform is slow-moving. However, in 
addition, there are other factors which cause the elec 
torate to hesitate about adopting proportional repre 
sentation. Some arguments are more important than 
others, but I shall not attempt to oppose proportional 
representation on one issue alone. The opposition to it 
has been because of the total defects of the plan and 
not to any one. 

A seemingly unanswerable argument in support of 
proportional representation, an argument which un 
doubtedly won it many supporters, was the contention 
that the system would insure to minorities a representa- 
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tion proportioned to their voting strength. Acual prac 
tice has furnished an answer which may give pause to 
its most enthusiastic supporters. 

Almost 700,000 valid votes were cast in the Borough 
of Brooklyn, entitling that borough to nine seats in the 
council. A remainder of approximately 25,000 votes 
fell short of the minimum requisite for an additional 
councilman. The Democrats polled 220,600 votes, 
somewhat less than one-third of the total borough vote, 
and were hence entitled to three representatives. The 
Republican Party, with 63,847 votes, or under 10 per 
cent, the American Labor Party with 94,461, or over 13 
per cent, and the City Fusion group, with 81,268, or 
over 1 1 per cent, proportionately rated one each. The 
Socialists, the Communists and the mass of independ 
ents polled a total of 240,015 votes, an aggregate sub 
stantially exceeding the Democrats and slightly over 
topping the combined figures for the other three groups. 
They thus merited at least three representatives on the 
council. The shuffle of the cards produced no such 
anticipated results. 

The Democrats had two more representatives than 
they were entitled to, according to first choice votes; 
the American Labor Party had one excessive repre 
sentative; while the Socialists, the Communists and the 
independent groups had no representative. We there 
fore see that about one-third of the first choice votes 
did not receive actual representation. 

It is my belief, and not an unsupported one, that 
second, third, fourth, etc. choices are not very impor 
tant ones in so far as they manifest the desire of the 
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electorate. Persons tend to lose interest after casting 
their first choice and hence care little who obtain their 
other votes. The Report of the New York State Con 
stitutional Convention states that there was in New 
York City "a definite evidence of ... unmistakably 
alphabetical or geographical location on the ballot vot 
ing." This fact is borne out by the following shifts of 
votes. 

For example, when Kesher was eliminated, the bulk 
of his vote went to Kiernan and to Klien who immedi 
ately followed his name on the ballot. These men had 
little in common except geographical location on the 
ballot. When M. O'Brien was eliminated, his vote 
went to O'Connor and to J. L. O'Brien. When Mc- 
Manus was eliminated, his vote went to the three fol 
lowing names. Also Thomas' votes went to Wasselle 
and Wren who followed him alphabetically. Stimson's 
vote descended to Sullivan and Surpless. When Brod- 
sky was eliminated, his vote went to Buchler, Butler, 
Cacchione and Cashmore, all of different parties and 
nationalities. In New York City we therefore find that 
in many cases, after the voter marks his first choice, 
he is apt to mark the next nearest choices as a simple 
way to register his votes. 

Now what about the representatives themselves? 
Whom do they in fact represent? Under the older sys 
tem there were twenty-four aldermanic districts in the 
Borough of Brooklyn. Each district had one repre 
sentative. Now we have in his place a councilman, but 
in no sense can he be considered representative of any 
particular area or fraction of the borough. Of the nine 
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councilmen, one former aldermanic district alone claims 
two; seven others come from an equal number of dis 
tricts, and the remaining sixteen districts are entirely 
without representation. Who is to speak for a district's 
local needs? Where within their boundaries can the 
residents find a representative to turn to? To sum up 
these two points we find that proportional representa 
tion is neither proportional nor is it representative. 

In addition, proportional representation leads to 
party disintegration and destroys party responsibility. 
Factions of parties will break away from the parent 
party to seek to elect their own candidates. The re 
sult is that no party or group has a clear majority in the 
council with the power to put through a constructive 
program. Such a policy duplicates the experience of 
such legislative groups as the French Chamber of 
Deputies where a coalition group must be organized. 
Even worse with proportional representation, there is a 
shifting minority which can change its position and in 
crease its bargaining power at will. When this system 
is in operation, it is difficult, if not impossible, to place 
responsibility on one majority group. 

Party politics is the backbone of American de 
mocracy, and where the local party breaks down, the 
national party organization will suffer. As long as the 
Affirmative wants proportional representation in all 
cities, it is reasonable to deduce that such a plan, if 
experience is a guide, would destroy political parties for 
about SO per cent of the population of the United 
States. Perhaps the destruction of party organizations 
in all American cities would be a desirable feature of 
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proportional representation. I think not. It is a mat 
ter of opinion, and I feel confident that I can leave the 
choice to the American people. 

Over the long history of our country the business of 
government has best been done under the two party 
system where party discipline demands subscription 
to broad principles of government, with individual and 
local leeway on lesser matters. Generally, under the 
two party system there is a working majority on the 
basis of legislative problems, though the majority may 
shift from party to party on lesser issues. After each 
election the voters feel certain as to the course of po 
litical action on major lines until the next election. 

Under proportional representation, it is extremely 
doubtful whether the two party system will survive. 
Small sectarian groups will be considerably strength 
ened by capture of an office. Rule by majority, elected 
on a definite platform, will be replaced by a rule of 
blocks and combinations. The voters will, at each 
election, be in the unhappy circumstance of not know 
ing what they are getting. The vital question of who 
is to have power as a result of the election will remain 
undetermined. At a time when, in democracies, there 
is a growing demand for legislative decisiveness, there 
will be an increasing indecision in the conduct of gov 
ernment The stability of representative institutions 
will be endangered by the poorly suited mechanism of 
proportional representation. 

In the final analysis, the question is: Can a council, 
elected by proportional representation, more closely ap 
proximate ttoft the present system our notion of rep- 
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resentative government? On this matter the Report to 
the New York State Constitutional Convention says 
that tinder the present party system the true majority 
will not be fully realized. A party, winning each dis 
trict by a small majority, may have overwhelming 
strength in the council, whereas but 51 per cent of the 
voters favored it. Is the minority unrepresented in 
its needs and desires? The councilman is unlikely to 
disregard the desires of the minority. He knows that 
those who voted for him are a mixed group with vary 
ing interests, many of whom might become antagonistic 
to him in the course of his term in office. In his legis 
lative career he, though loyal to the party program on 
which elected, will try to please a sufficient number of 
non-party men who are independent voters and who 
may determine by their votes future elections. The 
whole matter revolves on the question: Do people want 
a city program decided upon before the election by a 
responsible group, or do they want the policies decided 
upon after the elections by no definitely responsible 
group? Isn't it better to fight out the issues before 
elections and have the better ideas of the minority in 
corporated in the platform of one of the major parties, 
rather than have a shifting minority in the council? 
It is a matter of political philosophy which is better. 
So far the people have chosen to keep the old voting 
system. 

In summary, I have shown that proportional repre 
sentation is neither proportional nor representative, 
that it destroys party responsibility, and that it causes 
a breakdown of the two party system. 
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Affirmative Cross-Examination Period 

Examiner, Mr. Willard E. Perlee, Colgate University 
Respondent, Mr. Richard Cooney, Syracuse University 

Q. Mr. Cooney, I would say that a system which 
managed to break the control of party machines and 
also managed to give a fair representation to minorities 
would be a good one for us to adopt. Would you 
agree? 

A. No, not entirely. You have two different ques 
tions. Which do you want me to answer first? 

Q. First, take up the consideration of the power of 
party machines. Are you in favor of machine politics? 

A. Good machine politics, yes; bad machine poli 
tics, no. 

Q. By that do you mean politics which adequately 
represent the people? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That is your definition? 

A. Not entirely; but if they maintain discipline 
within the party, keep control of their men in the 
council, provide a suitable plan for city government 
and carry it through. 

Q. Now, if this is your conception of good machine 
politics, Mr. Cooney, I would be willing to admit that 
a political machine which managed to put its men in 
office, managed to keep its men in office, which made 
those men adhere to party lines laid down before the 
campaign, was a good one. Is that the essence of the 
statement you have given me? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Now, it is possible, is it not, under the system as 
it exists at the present time, for a machine controlling 
51 per cent of the voting population to control all of 
the positions? 

A. Yes, that is a majority. 

Q. That means, then, that this machine which con 
trols 51 per cent of the total 100 per cent of the voters 
can manage to maintain power regardless of whether 
it gives representation or heeds the pleas of minorities. 
Further, it is a good machine and good politics and 
should be maintained in the American system of gov 
ernment. Is that correct? 

A. No, it is not correct. 

Q. But that machine fulfills all the requirements 
you laid down for a good machine and good machine 
politics, does it not? 

A. No. In my main speech you will find that any 
good party, if they have complete control of the city 
council, will go along with the minority. I know in 
Syracuse the Republicans who are in complete control 
of the City Council, because of the causes you men 
tion, play ball very well with the Democrats, and the 
Democrats love to play ball with the Republicans. 

Q. I understand. And aside from the political ball 
games going on in the city of Syracuse, is it not pos 
sible that, if the machine in power wished to, it could 
effectively refuse to listen even to representatives of 
mere minorities? 

A. No. They would be thrown out sooner or later. 

Q. Then the present political machine in the city 
has not a 51 per cent majority? 
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A. I'd say 60 per cent majority. 

Q. Obviously, if the machine as it exists at the 
present time has to curry favor, then the machine in 
and of itself must not be sufficiently powerful to bring 
about the reelection of its members. 

A. No. You are following the wrong reasoning 
there. 

Q. Would you illustrate why a machine that is able 
to control 51 per cent of the votes of a city and is cer 
tain of that control should have to, if it didn't want 
to, curry favor with the other 49 per cent? 

A. It could be certain of the votes for one or two 
elections but sooner or later the man who votes changes 
his mind and, if the party in any city having complete 
control of the council did not play fair with the other 
party, in the two party system, sooner or later, that 
party would be broken. 

Q. Still there is opposition, is there not? 

A. Of course, there is opposition. They run Mayors 
against each other and things like that. 

Q. And if proportional representation were insti 
tuted in Syracuse, do you believe a larger number of 
the minority would find representation that a voice 
would be given to a larger number of the minority 
requests? 

A. No, I don't believe so. 

Q. Now, in regard to that, they have a few men 
in the council. 

A. Pardon? 

Q. Ill grant you the minority has a few men in the 
council but under proportional representation they'd 
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have more men than there are at the present time. 
And isn't it logical that more would be said in favor 
of the minority's wishes? That is a logical conclu 
sion, is it not? 

A. I'll go along with you on it. 

Q. Mr. Cooney, you have pointed out that propor 
tional representation has existed for a long time and 
yet only eleven cities have adopted it. 

A. Yes. I hope my count is correct. 

Q. You pointed out that five cities have reverted 
to the old system. Are you at all familiar with the 
cases? 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Would you admit 

A. I seldom admit anything. 

Q. Would you agree, then, Mr. Cooney, that, in each 
of these five cities that tried proportional representa 
tion, the abandonment of it was not due to the de 
ficiencies of the system itself? 

A. Not as a single cause, no. 

Q. Then the statement that five cities have reverted 
from proportional representation is not detrimental 
to the system and hence is irrelevant? 

A. No, I wanted to give the facts. 

Q. And you did not present the fact that five cities 
have turned from proportional representation with the 
idea of prejudicing the public or listeners that some 
thing was wrong with proportional representation? 

A. I think, if you had listened to my constructive 
speech, you would find I simply gave tjie fact and 
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pointed out as a student of good government that those 
cities 

Q. But it would be convenient to leave the impres 
sion that proportional representation had failed? 

A. I didn't wish to. 

Q. Thank you for clarifying that. You pointed out 
that one of the main defects centers around the fact 
that there is not adequate minority representation un 
der proportional representation. You cite the case 
of the Socialists and Communists and Independents 
in Brooklyn, is that correct? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q, You pointed out that the Socialists, Communists 
and Independents together had a greater number of 
votes polled than Democrats, Republicans or Fusion- 
ists and still failed to have representation, is that 
correct? 

A. That is quite correct. 

Q. You have no evidence to indicate that the Social 
ists, Communists and Independents all voted for the 
same people, have you? 

A. No. 

Q. In fact, it is quite likely that each had inde 
pendent candidates, is that correct? 

A. Yes, that is correct but they are still not repre 
sented. 

Q. But you do not have the Communist, Socialist 
and independent organizations combined into one 
minority. Rather you have them constituting three 
minorities. Isn't this true? 

A. If you divide the total number by three, you will 
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get enough votes to put one man in, and not one of 
them was elected. 

Q. That would indicate that among minorities there 
were differences as to whom should be elected and 
would not be anything to do with proportional repre 
sentation. 

A. You will agree, if a quota of 75,000 were estab 
lished, that 75,000 would elect a man regardless of 
what constituency he was elected from. I just say 
something is wrong. Somebody beat the system. 

Q. You believe that there was a misuse of propor 
tional representation in that case? 

A. No, I didn't say it was crooked. Somebody was 
smarter than the other fellow and it shows proportional 
representation can be beaten. 

Q. Would you explain that, Mr. Cooney? 

A. It seems logical that if you have nine council- 
men and the Democrats receive one-third of the votes 
and the other parties, three other parties, receive the 
same number of votes, that they should have as many 
councilmen as the Democrats, but they didn't have 
any* Can you tell me why? 

Q. Can you tell me whether the Communists, So 
cialists or Independents singly had as many votes as 
the Democrats? Have you the figures on that? 

A. Yes, sir. I have the figures here. 

Q. Would you give me the figures in round numbers. 

A. I cannot give it to you 

Q. Would you give me the figures for the number 
of votes the Socialist, Communist or Independents as 
minorities had? 
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A. No, I cannot, but I can divide 240,000 by 75,000, 
which was the quota, and find out you'd get at least 
one man who had a quota of 80,000 votes. You'd have 
to have at least one man. Where is he? 

Q. You are intimating that the division must have 
been equal. Have you any basis for that? 

A. The Communists might have had 5,000 and the 
Socialists, 5,000, but in that case the Independents 
must have had 230,000 and they had their quota then. 

Q. In view of the fact we have been unable to get 
to specific statistics and since we are not able to 
statistically determine whether each of these Socialists, 
Communists or Independents did arrive at the quota 

A. One of them must have. 

Q. Can you prove one of them did? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Will you state your proof, please. 

A. You have a total vote of 240,000 votes for three 
groups. I don't care how you divide it: divide three 
into 240,000 and you are going to get at least one 
group having 75,000- I don't care how you work it. 

Q. The explanation would be that somebody was 
smart enough to beat the system? 

A. That is one conclusion you can draw. 

Q. Because of that fact, if it were necessary, it could 
be beaten again later? 

A. Yes, sir. 

.Q. Are you indicating that the proportional repre 
sentation system could be beaten as often as the present 
majority system of voting? 
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A. No. But it certainly is a disadvantage against 
proportional representation. 

Q. It's a disadvantage against the proportional repre 
sentation system, but a greater disadvantage against 
the majority system, isn't it? 

A. You like proportional representation and I don't. 
You think it is greater and I don't. 

Q. Perhaps we can proceed to the consideration of 
further statistics. You know, for example, under the 
present system if we take the New York City elec 
tion of 1935, the Democrats cast 66 per cent of the 
votes, and the Republicans 21 per cent of the votes; 
and still, for all representation on the Council, the 
Democrats had 95 per cent 

A. How many per cent is that figured on? 

Q. We are working on the basis, I believe, of 100 
per cent. The Democrats had 66.4 per cent and the Re 
publicans 21.4 per cent plus the Socialists and others 
with 12.2 per cent. That makes 100 per cent. 

A. You didn't give it originally that way. 

Q. Those statistics, as revised, are satisfactory to 
you and you will accept them? We know the Demo 
crats had 95.4 per cent and the Republicans had 4.6 per 
cent of the Councilmen. That leaves the Democrats, 
Mr. Cooney, with 66 per cent roughly in round figures 
of the popular vote cast controlling 95 per cent of the 
decisions made by the Council. Do you believe that 
is an equitable adjustment? 

A. No. They do not control 95 per cent of the 
decisions. They control 95 per cent of the votes. 

Q. Well, according to your own definition of a good 
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party machine, the machine control would be good 
enough to hold the members in line. Controlling votes 
amounts to controlling decisions, does it not? Would 
you answer that yes or no? 

A. I'd say possibly. 

Q. It is possible for a winner, a winner in a present 
day election, to have twice as many votes cast against 
him as for him in an election and still win, is it not? 
I would point to Lincoln winning over Breckinridge 
and Douglas when Lincoln had twice as many votes 
cast against him as for him; and still, because of the 
split in the Democratic party, he was able to defeat 
Breckinridge and Douglas who collectively polled more 
votes than he. 

A. Is that something against the present system? 

Q. That is a statistical representation showing that 
under the present system a winner in an election can 
have twice as many votes cast against him as for him. 
It is our contention that in proportional representa 
tion, as you have not denied, this is impossible. 

A. If anybody can win an election with twice as 
many votes against him as for him, I'd like to see 
those figures. 

Q. Would you accept the example of the presidential 
election of Lincoln versus Douglas and Breckinridge? 
Lincoln didn't poll as many popular votes as Breckin 
ridge and Douglas, but was able to be elected over 
them, thus indicating that our present system was at 
fault 

A, If that is correct 
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Q. Now, you pointed out that you believe the two 
party system is the best. 

A. Yes. 

Q. I believe you also pointed out that you think 
proportional representation would eliminate or seri 
ously endanger it? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Out of the eleven cities in which proportional 
representation was instituted, can you name one where 
that has happened? 

A. Ashtabula, Hamilton, Boulder, Calgary. 

Q. In Cincinnati, Cleveland and New York City the 
party system remained intact as before the institution 
of proportional representation. Is that not correct? 

A. Yes. 



Negative Cross-Examination Period 

Examiner, Mr. John O'Byrne, Syracuse University 

Respondent, Mr. Walter H. Carpenter, Jr., 

Colgate University 

Q. Mr. Carpenter, have you ever played bingo? 

A. Yes, Mr. O'Byrne, I have. 

Q. Well, then, one who is familiar with the game of 
bingo, as you are, will know that the question of chance 
is a mighty important factor. Am I right? 

A. Very much so. 

Q. Mr. Carpenter, I brought up this question of 
bingo because one of the leading exponents of propor 
tional representation, a Mr. Hoag, with whom you are 
quite familiar, has made the statement: "It is possible, 
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of course, that distributing one group of a thousand 
ballots, instead of another, might make a difference 
between the election of one candidate and the election 
of another." If he is right you must admit there is an 
element of chance in the ballot. I would like to ask 
you, sir, exactly what proportional representation, to 
your mind, is to achieve? 

A. Proportional representation is to achieve the ac 
curate representation of the community. I think that 
is about the main conception of it that I have. 

Q. It is to achieve the accurate representation of 
the community. 

A. As accurate as possible. 

Q. Do I understand that by "accurate representa 
tion 77 you mean the vote of the majority as compared 
with the minority? 

A. No, not necessarily. I mean the representation 
of interests and groups within the community. 

Q. You mean 

A. It means the proportionate strength of the legis 
lative council according to the number of the votes 
cast. 

Q. Then, the individual is selecting as his first choice 
one whom he normally knows, and the assumption is 
that he will know the candidates whom he places second, 
third, fourth and fifth? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Yet in the City of New York, when it came to 
a showdown on proportional representation, it was 
fouod time and time again that the voter, having voted 
his first choice as normally selected, put down for 
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second, third, fourth and fifth choice those following 
along the same position on the ballot in alphabetical 
order, such as O'Brien, O'Mahoney and O'Zilch, in 
such a way that it was evidence of alphabetical or 
geographical voting, 

A. Well, I couldn't 

Q. Under the question of representation, I'd like to 
ask you if you firmly believe that the minority and 
majority are represented in proportion to ballots cast 
in any given election under proportional representa 
tion vote? 

A. I feel it is decidedly more accurate than under 
the majority system of elections. 

Q. Minorities should be represented, shouldn't they? 

A. I think so. 

Q. And yet in the City of New York, in the Borough 
of Brooklyn when the Socialist, Communistic and In 
dependent groups polled together more votes than any 
other two groups combined, they received no repre 
sentation and one of the, shall we say, "highest" quali 
fications of proportional representation offered by 
many of your supporters is that no Communist or 
Socialist has ever achieved an office under proportional 
representation. 

A. I think your conception is a little wrong, 

Q. Yes? I'd be delighted if you would straighten 
me out 

A. Because the Socialists and Communists and 
others were not banded together in a unified organiza 
tion. The answer is they voted for their- 
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Q. Yet in mentioning "unified organization," you 
bring up the idea of a machine which you have attacked. 

A. I feel your conception is a little wrong again, 
if I may correct you. I did not say I was opposed 
to organization but the drastic effect of political ma 
chines, such as Tammany, Hague, etc. 

Q. That is very true. We of Syracuse would agree 
with you entirely upon machine politics but it seems 
when a group of voters, regardless of what their political 
complexion might be, received no representation un 
der a system which is admittedly, by the Affirmative, 
the nearest to perfection we have yet achieved there 
is something wrong. I would like to discuss for a 
moment the candidate himself. He is elected by a 
minority group scattered throughout a political area. 
He is tied very loosely, you might say, with his elector 
ate. Therefore, does it seem that the councilman or 
alderman would concern himself with purely local mat 
ters important to his neighbors and near neighbors, 
as under the old system he used to do; or will he not 
seek to curry favor through publicity and try to do a 
good job of advertising? 

A. I am afraid I will have to answer several points. 
First, in Cincinnati, the type of proportional repre 
sentation campaign run was astounding. It was proved 
by editorials in the papers. It was the cleanest in the 
city's history and the government was definitely better. 

Q. Are you tying up proportional representation 
with the city manager plan? 

A. I am tying up proportional representation with 
the results which occurred. 
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Q. Are you taking into consideration Clarence 
Dykstra, the City Manager? 

A. Absolutely. He was City Manager but he was 
chosen by a council elected by proportional represen 
tation. 

Q. It is difficult to separate proportional representa 
tion alone, I'll grant you that, but inasmuch as we are 
trying to do that, we must stay with that and not bring 
in the City Manager, which, in Cincinnati, as you have 
admitted, was the important question. 

A. I could put another example. At Wheeling, West 
Virginia, I believe, they adopted the proportional rep 
resentation system. They had a very bad political 
machine in that locality and as a result the machine 
was wiped out. Taxes went down very perceptibly. 
And I might further point out, in regard to something 
else brought up, that 122 men ran and 86 per cent of 
the ballots cast helped to elect someone something 
I don't believe can be accomplished under the majority 
system. 

Q. One hundred and twenty-six men ran in Cin 
cinnati? 

A. One hundred and twenty-two in Wheeling, West 
Virginia. And 86 per cent of all ballots were effective. 

Q, Some of those 86 per cent effective were second, 
third, fourth and fifth choices, I would assume? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not logical to assume that very few of the 
voters would be able to pick intelligently, from a list 
of 122 men, more than one or two good men? 

A. That is difficult to assume but the results speak 
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for themselves: the bettering of conditions in Wheeling, 
West Virginia. Whether you assume they knew the 
men or didn't, the result was that the government was 
decidedly bettered. 

Q. I'd like to ask you something. A moment ago 
you spoke about the primary and gerrymander. Pre 
viously, I believe, you suggested that proportional 
representation would eliminate both of these. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. May I ask you if gerrymander and the primary 
could be eliminated only by proportional represen 
tation. 

A. I would answer in this fashion and say that I 
don't believe the primary could be effectively elimi 
nated and I don't think gerrymander would be elimi 
nated, inasmuch as they have been trying their level 
best to redistrict cities, and we have seen the extremely 
queer-looking districts that have emerged. 

Q. I was interested because you further went on to 
say that proportional representation, as any other sys 
tem, is dependent on men of high caliber. 

A. I said that. 

Q. In developing such a system as proportional 
representation which would, to a certain extent, elimi 
nate primaries and to a certain extent gerrymander, 
it must also be recalled that, on the basis of good men, 
any system comes close to perfection. Should your 
good men develop without proportional representation, 
gerrymander and the primary would either be elimi 
nated or made to serve some proper purpose. 

A. Mr. O'Byrne, if I may interpose the conception 
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is that, if any system of government has good men who 
know how to run it and run it efficiently, the result and 
effect will be beneficial whether it is dictatorial or 
not. But, the fact is, under the present system with 
a majority election, we have not had such a result. 

Q. The point I wished to make to you, Mr. Car 
penter, was that, in defending proportional representa 
tion as you are, it becomes necessary to show us that 
proportional representation and that alone is the solu 
tion for the problem which we face today. I'd like to 
continue with a few of your remarks which interested 
me. Take the idea that any member of the propor 
tional representation council, any group of members, 
definitely represent a majority of the voters, is that 
true? 

A. Any victorious group in the assembly would 
represent the voters. 

Q. The majority of the assembly is representative 
of the voters? 

A. That is right. 

Q. I'd like to compare that for a moment with the 
"old system," as you call it, of party representation. 
The men who are elected to the assembly under pro 
portional representation are elected usually upon per 
sonalities, upon the campaign they conduct and often 
times upon a single issue. If that particular issue is 
brought up, they represent their constituency to the 
fullest extent. Any majority of that group would be 
considered a majority of the voters on that particular 
issue. But when any other issue comes up, about 
which there was no mention during the election cam- 
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paign, proportional representation assemblymen are 
free to vote as they please. They need not represent 
the men who elected them. Whereas, under the 
present system, general lines of policy are established 
by your two parties before election. You can hold a 
party responsible for applying those general principles 
to whatever specific issues happen to arise. But can 
you expect any enduring responsibility from propor 
tionally represented elected individuals? 

A. Mr. O'Byrne, I really think your conception is 
a little twisted. I might point out the statement you 
made that, under the old system, the majority system, 
the assembly represented a majority of the people, or 
tended to. I think events prove that this is fallacious, 
inasmuch as we find that in Cincinnati the machine in 
power before proportional representation had a mi 
nority representation on the Council after proportional 
representation, which seems to me to prove that the 
machine was actually representative of minority con 
trol The same holds in Tammany in New York City, 

Q. You are assuming that a small political machine 
is dominating the community and that occurs in a 
few cases in the country, but we are debating the estab 
lishment of proportional representation in all cities 
in the nation and it is difficult to assume a strong 
political machine exists in every community because 
for the most part the two parties are working on a 
fairly even basis. 
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Negative Rebuttal, John C. O'Byrne 
Syracuse University 

MR. CHAIRMAN: Mr. Carpenter of Colgate, ardent 
advocate of the proportional representation bingo game, 
has declared that it is his desire to achieve city councils 
"fit to represent the voters, a thoroughly representa 
tive body." He decries the existence and power of 
"machines" which maintain that power through the 
gerrymander and control of the primary. He views 
with alarm a situation under which a minority of the 
voters garners a majority of the offices of a city council. 

With the true vigor of the professional reformer, 
Mr. Carpenter "points with pride" to the cure, pro 
portional representation, a system developed in the 
nineteenth century, carried into the twentieth in the 
minds of a few political idealists, finally established 
in eleven American cities, and today extant in but six 
of those cities. 

Mr. Perlee, continuing the proportional representa 
tion case in his cross-examination, unsuccessfully at 
tempted to secure Mr. Cooney's agreement to the 
existence of certain evils and the efficacy of propor 
tional representation in combating them. That, then, 
is the case for proportional representation. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the claims made 
for proportional representation. After removing the 
ephemeral vagaries that surround any system, the ad 
vantages, as claimed for proportional representation, 
boil down to majority rule and minority representation. 

In the first place, it is the contention of Mr. Car- 
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penter and Mr. Perlee that under proportional repre 
sentation any majority of a city council represents a 
majority of the voters. On the issue, if any, upon 
which the candidates were elected by the widely scat 
tered majority, it is probably true. But under pro 
portional representation the voters select their can 
didates usually on the basis of personality, seldom on 
more than one issue. Thus the representation is de 
cidedly limited, truly the antithesis of the general lines 
of policy which become the issues under our present 
system of two parties. Here the electorate has the 
right to discuss the issues and policies before the elec 
tion, make up their minds as to the most valid point 
of view, then vote for the best party policy. Here is 
definite, clear-cut policy, not the shifting vagaries of 
a lone candidate. 

Can a man truly represent 3,000 or 300,000 voters 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
city's area, truly know their needs, care for their chang 
ing demands? Remember that he was elected on but 
one point of issue, has no delegate authority from the 
electorate on any other issue. The men elected to our 
city councils are representatives only; by no means 
are they delegates. 

It is further claimed by the advocates of propor 
tional representation that a minority of the voters 
can elect a majority of the candidates under the single 
member district system. Would such representation 
be purdy one-sided? Would a candidate elected within 
a district by a very small majority (which is assumed 
if the proportional representation accusation be ac- 
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cepted) ignore the wishes of any of his constituency, 
when his very chance of reelection hinges upon a very 
slight variation in the voting? Far from it, for here 
the candidate must certainly represent his group faith 
fully at the risk of his political neck. 

Mr. Cooney proved in his first speech and maintained 
throughout in his scathing cross-examination that pro 
portional representation is neither proportional nor 
representative. This has not been refuted. He still 
seeks to discover why (if proportional representation 
grants true representation to all minorities as claimed) 
the Communists, Socialists and Independents in the 
Borough of Brooklyn received no representatives for 
their 240,000 votes. 

He further discussed the disastrous effects of the dis 
integration of the two party system inevitable under 
proportional representation. He showed clearly the 
dangers inherent in a council dependent upon blocs 
and factions to be able to conduct its affairs. An un 
stable government is as bad as no government. 

In regard to the voters angle on proportional repre 
sentation, both Mr. Cooney and I have maintained 
throughout, and with irrefutable evidence from actual 
practice, that the average voter knows whom he wants 
for first choice but becomes confused at a long array 
of names. Thus has begun the phenomenon of alpha 
betical voting. 

In conclusion, let me say that the burden of proof 
falls under the adherents of proportional representa 
tion; it is their duty to convince us. In this point they 
have failed. They have offered little definite basis 
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for our accepting proportional representation other 
than that it will eliminate the "evils" of the "machine/ 7 
the primary and the gerrymander. If such evils exist, 
they have not destroyed our nation, nor are they im 
possible to eliminate without revolutionizing our elec 
toral system. 

It has been fully proven that proportional repre 
sentation is neither proportional nor representative, 
that it brings with it greater evils, the disintegration 
of our traditional two party system basis of American 
democracy, loss of responsibility in government and 
a confused voter picking his candidates because they 
appear together on the ballot or for some similar 
"democratic" reason. 

We rest our defense of our electoral system. It 
has served us well, even if it has a few faults. The 
time has not yet arrived for the American people to 
revolutionize democracy, and certainly not with pro 
portional representation, which brings more troubles 
than it cures. 

Affirmative Rebuttal, Willard E. Perlee 
Colgate University 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I am sure that the gen 
tlemen from Syracuse would agree that voting methods 
should fit the facts of good government. In the case 
of American cities, they should fit the demands of 
just and equitable representation which we recognize 
as fundamental to democratic government. It can 
surely be said that, if democracy has any single dis- 
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tinguishing feature, it is a scrupulous regard for the 
rights of minorities. 

Occasionally in this world there has been a flagrant 
disregard of minority rights. Hitler's regime is one 
of the more spectacular instances of the breach of this 
right. Less sensational, but equally pernicious in 
character, is the political misrule which has crept into 
the local government of the American people. The 
abrogation of minority rights has become such an ac 
cepted phenomenon that it is now passively accepted. 
It is in this respect that those who would defend the 
present election methods for local government must 
account for the apathy of a large part of the public 
toward the political affairs of the community. You 
and I know from first hand experience that this lack 
of interest is largely a result of the demoralization 
of voters, who realize they haven't a chance against 
the political machine in power. When independent 
efforts are made to remedy this situation, little can be 
accomplished. Short of setting up another machine 
to take the place of the old one, there is nothing to be 
done. Machine politics must be fought with other 
machines which in their turn breed the same evils. 
It is toward the solution of this dilemma that the sys 
tem of proportional representation is directed. 

The old system has failed to assure fair representa 
tion and as a result of that failure has engendered a 
general lack of confidence in municipal government 
today. Municipal government has earned for itself 
the reputation of being the most corrupt and poorly 
managed of all our governmental forms. Its record 
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affords evidence of its failure. There is nothing wrong 
with our electoral system that an intelligent applica 
tion of existing techniques cannot correct. There are 
those who say that proportional representation is too 
complicated an alternative. Well, in accordance with 
the policy of choosing voting methods to fit the facts, 
it might be indicated that we need a more complicated 
system to fit our more complicated needs. A more 
complicated system for politicians to manipulate and 
a simpler one for the voter to obtain representation 
would be a definite improvement on the American 
scene. 

Mr. Cooney of Syracuse has indicated that most 
cities have been satisfied with the old system of voting. 
I think it might be more accurate to say that the ma 
chines in power have been satisfied with the old sys 
tem and have fought, successfully in most cases, to 
maintain it. The Negative asserts that proportional 
representation not only failed to solve the old prob 
lems but created new ones as well. In this connection, 
they say, it is apparent that the party system will be 
broken up, there will be no unit upon which the voter 
can place responsibility, and sectarian groups will be 
strengthened. 

First, let us consider the charge that proportional 
representation has failed to solve the old problems. 
The only problem with which this debate has been 
primarily concerned, and this has not been denied by 
the Negative, is the just allotment of representation 
to minorities. By Mr. Cooney's own admission in the 
opening part of his speech the 45 per cent minority 
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groups became represented in city councils under the 
system of proportional representation. If this is true, 
and we believe with Mr. Cooney that it is, then the 
prime problem of securing effective minority repre 
sentation has been solved. 

Now let us look at the alleged new problems which 
the Negative asserts have resulted from the use of 
proportional representation. First by way of proof, 
or possibly as a side remark, Mr. Cooney notes that 
five of the eleven cities which had adopted propor 
tional representation have abandoned it. "Of course," 
says Mr. Cooney, "I would not maintain that the 
change was made because of the failure of proportional 
representation alone." In fact, he does not attempt 
to suggest, either in construction or in reply to exami 
nation, that even one of the contributing reasons for 
the abandonment of proportional representation was 
anything but the working of the political machines 
which he feels are so essential to the preservation of 
democracy. 

Proportional representation, the Negative claims, has 
created unintelligent voting for second and third 
choices, but this is not important. It would not be the 
place here to deny that some of the voters are no doubt 
unintelligent in the selection of their candidates. But 
to people of this class, proportional representation offers 
no obstacle to voting in their accustomed method for 
one candidate alone. If the charge is made that pro 
portional representation will not make a change in the 
I.Q. of the voter, then Mr. Carpenter and myself would 
agree. The significant thing is that the opportunity 
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for intelligent voting exists under proportional repre 
sentation if voters wish to take advantage of it. Un 
der the present system a voter who could make an 
intelligent second and third choice is prevented from 
doing so. It is this fact, coupled with the knowledge 
that he must choose the majority candidate or see his 
vote wasted, that creates indifference on the part of 
the voter and allows the machine to entrench itself 
still further. 

The next new problem which proportional repre 
sentation is supposed to have created concerns the 
representation of constituencies. "What locality does 
the representative serve?" asks the Negative. "Who 
is to speak for a district's local needs?" In the opinion 
of many experts on municipal government reform there 
are, under the present system, far too many representa 
tives speaking for special interests. Yet proportional 
representation is accused of eliminating particular 
representation. Paradoxically enough, the gentleman 
from Syracuse charged in the next breath that propor 
tional representation will strengthen the control of 
small special interest groups. It is a simple matter 
to determine whom the councilman represents under 
a system of proportional representation. Naturally 
his loyalty is to the objectives outlined in his election 
platform* The Negative seems to think that the in 
dividual candidate is not required to outline his policies 
to the people before he is elected. To their minds, 
only political parties submit to this obligation. You 
and I know that no representative is elected without 
first clarifying his views and objectives as a council- 
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man to the people. An exception to this probably ex 
ists under the present system where he can camouflage 
his real aims under a broad and meaningless party 
platform. 

In answering this objection, it has become clear, I 
think, that the next fear voiced by Mr. Cooney is 
groundless, namely, that there is no unit under pro 
portional representation on which to place the burden 
of responsibility. Mr. Cooney talks as if he really 
believes that present-day political parties actually do 
assume responsibility through their platforms. I am 
convinced that this is not the experience of the average 
American voter. Under proportional representation 
the representative himself is the unit of responsibility. 
If he fails in his obligations, the penalty is failure to 
be reelected. 

Finally, it was argued that proportional representa 
tion will destroy the two party system which is the 
foundation stone of American democracy. In the first 
place, it cannot be demonstrated by statistics or logical 
analysis that such is the case. Secondly, it is a matter 
of debate as to the vital part the two party system plays 
in democracy. Proportional representation does destroy 
the dictatorial power which the ruling party exerts 
over the minority. If the life of the party system must 
be maintained at the price of denying the right of 
adequate representation to a possible 49 per cent of 
the voters, then the party system should die quickly. 
On the other hand, if minority representation does not 
endanger the party system, proportional representa 
tion certainly cannot destroy it. 
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You will note that in the cross-examination Mr. 
Cooney could not deny that a party machine in effec 
tive control of a city government could withhold an 
effective voice in the city government from the 
minority. All that he could offer was the unsubstan 
tiated belief that the majority would not ignore the 
minority because they wished to keep in their favor. 
It strikes me as inane to believe that the party in 
power would bow gratuitously to the interests of the 
minority, when the very system by which they became 
the majority insures them of a continuing control. 
Certainly historical fact does not bear this out. 

Further, Mr. Cooney could find only one isolated in 
stance where proportional representation did not afford 
correct representation to minorities. Yet the particular 
statistics needed to break down the case into an intel 
ligent analysis are lacking. The Negative could offer 
BO reason for this failure of proportional representa 
tion except the supposition of a fraudulent count. Mr. 
Cooney did find himself forced to admit much as 
he dislikes to admit anything that this was no indi 
cation that proportional representation could be mis 
used as often as is the present system. In similar 
fashion, Mr. Cooney consented to "go along" with 
the Affirmative on the statement that proportional 
representation would put more minority representa 
tives in the city councils and for that reason would 
afford a more proportional minority representation. 

In conclusion, we must note that the claim made by 
the Affirmative is that there is inadequate representa 
tion under the existing system, and that proportional 
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representation will remedy this situation. If you will 
examine the evidence offered in support of this, you will 
find not only adequate statistical data that such has 
been the case where proportional representation has 
been adopted, but also that the Negative has even ad 
mitted this fact under cross-examination. It is our 
sincere belief, therefore, that proportional representa 
tion is the system of voting which most nearly meets 
the requirements established by changing conditions 
in our municipal governments. It has not been posed 
as a panacea. It will not help unintelligent voters to 
become more intelligent. It will not guarantee capable 
men for our public offices. 

It will give everyone a chance to have his say in gov 
ernment if he wants it. It will give the opportunity for 
intelligent choice if the desire for it exists and, we be 
lieve, it will, by putting the choice of representatives 
in the hands of more of the people, raise the caliber of 
the men who are elected. Then men will be elected on 
their own merits and not because they promise blind 
obedience to party rule, which is apparently the neces 
sity if the so-called "good machine politics" of the 
Negative are to continue. Proportional representation 
promises to do these things. Where it has been tried 
fairly, it has accomplished them. On this basis we 
urge its general adoption. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF THE DUST BOWL 

First Television Debate 



BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY AFFIRMATIVE vs. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEGATIVE 



This debate is the first intercollegiate debate ever to be televised. 
It is an illustration of what can be done by an alert public relations 
manager. John J. McKenna, Jr. of Bucknell University conceived 
the idea and made the arrangements for the debate, which consisted, 
in addition to actual television, of a trip to New York by airplane 
over the Eastern Air Lines, entertainment in a suite of rooms at the 
Hotel Astor and expenses paid by the National Broadcasting Com 
pany, 

The debate was held from 8:30 o'clock to 9:05 o'clock P.M., April 
3, 1940 at the National Broadcasting Television Studios, Station 
W2XBS. The subject of the discussion was: Resolved, that the Dust 
Bowl situation requires the United States to take extraordinary meas 
ures for its improvement. 

The speeches were taken down as given by electrical transcription, 
then taken off by shorthand and typed. They were assembled and 
contributed to Intercollegiate Debates by Robert T. Oliver, Director 
of Debating at Bucknell University. 

The manner of conducting the debate is interesting and reveals 
techniques that have not been fully utilized in platform debating, 
although not new, such as the use of charts and illustrations. Pro 
fessor Oliver in describing the debate said: "The charts, photographs 
and motion picture sequences which were used in the speeches . . . 
were flashed on the screen of the television receivers as they were 
mentioned by the debaters, and temporarily the debater himself was 
not seen, while his voice of course was still heard going on with the 
commentary. The place of insertion of the visual aids during the 
telecast is noted in each of the speeches. Six cameras were used, thus 
providing a constantly changing picture: now from the side, now in 
front; at one time showing the whole group, then narrowing down 
to the one speaker and showing him close-up, with occasional shots 
of the debaters taking rebuttal notes, etc. Acme Newspapers made 
available over two hundred dollars worth of photographs." 

Some of the comments on this first venture of debaters into the 
field of telecasting are most interesting. The New York Times (Sun 
day, April 7) said: 

"It is apparent that a television debate is more interesting than a 
blind radio argument. Television has more than tongue action! It 
enKveas the debate with personalities. . , . There is an opportunity 
to look into the eyes and judge the sincerity of the speaker's thoughts. 
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N. B. C. Television Announcer 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: This evening from our 
television studios in Radio City, we are bringing you 
another new experiment. Bucknell University has 
challenged Columbia University to a television debate. 
This is the first time that television has been used as a 
forum for the free expression of opinions among Ameri 
cans. We, therefore, thought it most fitting to ask Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr., president of Town Hall, New 
York, to be with us tonight. As most of us know, Mr. 
Denny is moderator and founder of the radio program, 
Americans Town Meeting of the Air, which is not only 
most popular but has done much to establish the im 
portance of radio as a democratic forum. And so we 
are most happy to have Mr. Denny act as chairman of 
this, our first television debate. Dr. Denny. 

Dr. George V. Denny, Jr., Chairman 

Good evening, neighbors. This is one of those in 
conspicuous pioneering events which may prove epoch- 
making in its significance. The first television debate 
to take place in America. How important is it? Who 
knows? But it is one in which we all may take pride 
years later. The impact of science upon our lives dur 
ing the past quarter of a century has left most of us 
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bewildered and confused. Through the miracle of 
radio, the National Broadcasting Company has opened 
the doors of Town Hall to the entire nation for one 
great American Town Meeting, and all over the country 
groups meet simultaneously to discuss their common 
problems. Tonight we take another forward step, dis 
cussing one of America's great problems by radio and 
television. An unseen audience not only hears our 
voices but will look into our eyes, study the expressions 
on our faces, and gather new meaning as to the sin 
cerity and purpose of the thoughts we utter. We have 
become accustomed to the annihilation of space where 
the ear is concerned, and now another miracle of science 
will take our eyes hundreds and thousands of miles 
through space in fractions of seconds. If these inven 
tions paralyze our imaginations momentarily, it may be 
these very inventions, when properly used, which will 
enable us to solve these problems and clear away the 
clouds of doubt and misunderstanding that befall us 
these days. 

Tonight we are making a most constructive use of 
this new instrument in order to discuss a problem of 
deep concern to every American. The subject of the 
debate is: Resolved, that the Dust Bowl situation re 
quires the United States to take extraordinary meas 
ures for its improvement. 

Some of you may recall a Town Meeting program a 
few weeks ago when we discussed the victims of the 
Dust Bowl area who have become migratory workers 
in California. The Dust Bowl, Itself, appears to be the 
center of our controversy tonight. 
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The Affirmative, upheld by Bucknell University, will 
be represented by Mr. Raymond P. Underwood and 
Mr. John J. McKenna, Jr. 

The Negative side of the case will be upheld by 
Columbia University and represented by Mr. Charles 
H. Schneer and Mr. David Kagon. 

Our first speaker on the Affirmative is Mr. Raymond 
P. Underwood of Bucknell University, and I take 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Underwood. 

First Affirmative, Raymond P. Underwood 
Bucknell University 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We from Bucknell Uni 
versity in the heart of rural Pennsylvania are happy 
to welcome as our guests in the "First Television De 
bate," the debaters from Columbia University in the 
heart of metropolitan New York. 

Before examining this tremendous national problem 
of erosion of the Great Plains, it might be well to de 
termine how it pertains to us, students from Bucknell 
and Columbia, and to us all as the people of the East, 
of the cities, of New York. 

We, of Bucknell University, know at first hand some 
of the problems of soil erosion and consequent losses of 
land. Today, our debate coach, my colleague and I 
were flown from the tragic scene of floods in our im 
mediate locality in central Pennsylvania. Flood con 
ditions are bad enough, but, even worse is the 
consequent loss of tons of fertile Pennsylvania farm 
land which at this very moment are flowing into the 
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sea. After the flood is past, we shall find what were 
small gullies before the flood have become gaping, 
yawning gulches. This condition multiplied a thou 
sandfold might somewhat simulate the situation in the 
Dust Bowl. 

Nearly a third of the people of the nation till the soil. 
The rest of us depend upon them and their soil to pro 
duce for us our everyday needs. The soil feeds and 
clothes us. The soil is essential to you, to me, and to 
the welfare of our nation. The torn land of the Dust 
Bowl causes a diminished sustenance not only for the 
people of the Great Plains but for the men, women and 
children of so far removed an area as metropolitan New 
York. (MAP No. 1, Plain U. S.) 

The Great Plains, now a treeless, wind-swept, bar 
ren expanse, known to most of us as the "Dust Bowl," 
was once a stretching continent of fertile grassland. 
From the Texas Panhandle to the Canadian border, 
from the Mississippi to the Rockies, blow the shifting 
sands, the forerunners of the dreaded "black blizzards," 
as the dust storms are called. (MAP No. 2, Dust 
Bowl area shown.) 

Until the end of the Civil War, these verdant lands 
were almost as unmarred as when America was discov 
ered. Cattle and sheep displaced the buffalo in the 
short-grass country, overgrazed the land, and ruined the 
grass. A wet cycle, a European war, high prices for 
wheat encouraged a migration of farmers to the Great 
Plains. Plows and tractors were next, mechanical en 
gines destroying the last straggling evidences of grass 
and fertility, ripping open nature's spongy carpet. 
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And so, browbeaten nature bowed before these plun 
derers of the plains. 

But, you say, this is a big country and there seems to 
be plenty of land, so why worry? One moment, let us 
examine this problem more closely. 

Here is a dust storm. Once prosperous farm land, 
now desert. Not a wisp of grass in sight. Houses al 
most buried under sand drifts. Dust, insidious de- 
spoiler, cannot be kept out of the houses. Despite oil 
cloth on window sills, adhesive tape on the door cracks, 
sand sifts in and forms ripples on the floor. Paint is 
scoured clean off the houses and barns. The dust 
sometimes drifts 20 feet high and a qfiarter-mile long, 
smack across what once were good fields. Fence posts 
are buried out of sight. In one storm the Government 
figured 40 to 80 tons of soil per acre were carried away. 
(FILM SEQUENCE Movie Clip: Dust Storm.) 

As a result of these ravages of nature, farms are go 
ing back to banks, mortgage companies, insurance com 
panies though the value of a desert as security is ques 
tionable. People are moving from their silt-covered 
farms. These people, objects of nature's wrath, are 
despondent derelicts of the open road. 

We are all now alarmed at the number of persons 
driven from their homes in Finland, some 460,000. 
This is indeed terrible, but America has a similar prob 
lem of its own that is even worse; and it continues day 
by day while we give it scarcely a thought. Due to 
many causes flood, fire, drought, depleted range, high 
feeding costs, the collapse of dry farming, and above 
all, dust hundreds of thousands of people have moved 
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out of the Great Plains area. (PHOTO No. 1, Old 
car and family.) For every summer month during 
1938 and 1939, fifty thousand people were driven from 
their homes in the Dust Bowl regions. Three hundred 
thousand persons have been driven to California alone. 
Other hundred thousands were driven into Oregon. 
Every new dust storm is the wail of a siren, warning 
hundreds of thousands of others to get ready to leave 
the Great Plains. (PHOTO No. 2, Car in desert.) 
(PHOTO No. 3, Dying animals.) 

Dust and death in the High Plains. Dead and dying 
crops. Dead and dying animals. Dead and dying hu 
man beings. Why worry? Why worry, indeed! 
(PHOTO No. 4, Shooting animals.) 

The money loss to the peoples of the United States 
is terrific. Do you know that an area the size of New 
York State and New Jersey has been lost to productive 
farming by all kinds of erosion in the Dust Bowl? An 
average of 200 farms of 40 acres each is blown away 
every day which amounts to $4,000,000 loss every 
year. 

Today we tend to consider only sensational and per 
sonal problems as for instance the war, or the current 
quotation of our favorite stock or bond, or the chances 
of the Yankees' current ball team. Though not as ob 
vious, this Dust Bowl problem is a real one affecting 
us all and must be solved. Are we to watch our Great 
Plains become a Sahara? Are we to raise no finger to 
prevent our rich topsoil from flowing in swift torrents 
into the sea? Are we to continue writing the most 
tragic chapter in the history of American agriculture? 
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Is the life of the Great Plains to erode with the soil? 
Black blizzards of the Dust Bowl constitute a national 
menace. We must act! 



First Negative, Charles H. Schneer 
Columbia University 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN : My colleague, Mr. David 
Kagon, and I are very happy to participate with Mr. 
Underwood and Mr. McKenna from Bucknell Uni 
versity this evening in the first television intercollegiate 
debate in history. On behalf of Columbia University 
we wish to thank the National Broadcasting Company 
and especially NBC television station W2XBS for this 
distinct privilege. 

Next to unemployment, the most important problem 
that is confronting the American people is the farm 
problem, and specifically thejattn problem as it applies 
to the Dust Bowl farmer My colleague, Mr. Kagon, 
has an especial intent in this problem because his 
home, Lawrence, "Kansas, is in the midst of this Dust 
Bowl area. My own personal interest is not exactly 
farming or farm problems. I realize that, when the 
farmer is at a disadvantage, the entire country is con 
cerned to see that the disadvantage is removed. From 
an economic standpoint, we cannot have prosperity 
when one of the basic industries is depressed. I am in 
terested in economic prosperity for the nation, let alone 
the farmer. This economic prosperity for the nation 
depends largely upon the prosperity of the farm. 

In discussing this question this evening, namely, 
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whether or not the United States should take extraordi 
nary measures for improving the Dust Bowl situation, 
we assume that the phrase "extraordinary measures" 
implies additional and perhaps greater expenditures on 
behalf of the agricultural program than has been here 
tofore expended, and an increased program that is de 
signed to combat the Dust Bowl problem. 

Let us examine what the New Deal farm program 
has attempted to do for the farmer that has been 
stricken by the erosive force, that has swept topsoil 
from an area twice the size of all of New England; an 
area that has been stricken by what has become known 
as the "black blizzard" that our friends from Bucknell 
have described in their best John Steinbeck manner. 

First of all, the farmers have been given scientific in 
struction as to the proper method of moisture conserva 
tion. Second, the government experts are encouraging 
the consistent use of cover crops; and third, the gov 
ernment experts have caused the cessation of the disas 
trous practice of planting wheat in a dry seedbed. In 
addition, the Government has set up a Dust Bowl co 
ordinator. Here we certainly have a sound program in 
operation with which to combat the destructive forces 
of nature that have played havoc through the Great 
Plains region of this country. 

It is quite plain that the farmers of this country do 
not blame the Government for the predicament in 
which they found themselves in 1935, although they are 
frank to admit that the Government should come to 
their assistance. 

Farmer Andy James from Dalhart, Texas, is perhaps 
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the typical victim of the dust scourge. James owned 
or leased about 600,000 acres for his vast cattle outfit. 
Short, succulent grasses clothed the land, with here and 
there a patch of big bluestem, which often grew as 
high as a man's armpits. Typical farmer Andy James 
has this to say about the Dust Bowl lands: "I may 
as well make my confession now as later. You see, I 
helped create the Dust Bowl. When the farmers began 
to come in and the price of land was high, I relin 
quished my grass leases and gradually sold off the 
range to which we held title. But we did keep about 
26,000 acres. Today I've got about 20,000 acres in 
grass and about 6,000 acres under cultivation." 

Andy James and other farmers in the Dust Bowl area 
are well satisfied with the work of the United States 
Soil Conservation Service and the Prairie States For 
estry Service. When you talk to Andy James he shows 
you photographs, comparing his farming acres in 1935 
and as they appear today. 

As a result of this extensive planning on the part of 
government agencies in this country, the Dakotas, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and the Texas Panhandle 
right in the heart of what the map once called "The 
Great American Desert" thousands of stricken acres 
are now showing green against the pallor of sterility 
and decay. As Andy James has said, this dramatic 
change is in the scientific application to an entire region 
of an idea long known to settlers on the plains. This 
idea is the "shelterbelt": rows of trees planted in ex 
posed country for the purpose of breaking the force of 
the high winds, conserving soil moisture, reducing live- 
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stock losses and, in general, improving the chances of 
efficient farming in areas subject to abnormal climatic 
conditions. Today there are over 85,000,000 trees 
where there once was desert. 

In conclusion, we must remind the Affirmative that 
Rome was not built in a day. Neither will the 600,000 
square mile region still known as the Dust Bowl be 
totally rehabilitated over the brief span of five years. 
Even at the estimated average cost of four cents per 
acre of reclaimed land, the Government can only move 
slowly to bring about instantaneous prosperity in the 
Great Plains region where mortgages, debts, soil decay, 
absentee ownership and a whole horde of economic ob 
stacles are still present. 

If tonight were April 3, 1935, 1 would be inclined to 
agree with my friends from Bucknell and say that it is 
high time for the Government to come to the aid of the 
helpless Dust Bowl farmer. But the government farm 
aid services have come to the aid of what used to be 
called the helpless Dust Bowl farmer. The period of 
extraordinary measures, so called, is past. We of the 
Negative believe that the 85,000,000 trees now grow 
ing from end to end of the Great Plains are the advance 
payment of our long overdue debt to the wealth, work 
and happiness of the American people. 

Second Affirmative, John J. McKenna, Jr. 
Bucknell University 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: My colleague has shown 
you the seriousness of this matter, both from the point 
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of view of the good of the entire country, and of how 
it affects you. My job is to tell you what the United 
States should do and what it would cost. 

Our plan is, briefly, to stop the wind from swirling 
the homesteads away by holding them down; to pre 
vent that most powerful force, water, from stealing the 
rich layer of protective topsoil; and to allow the grass 
to form a carpet, preserving it from being gnawed away 
by overgrazing. There's the general idea; the farmers 
know the details. 

Let us not be warped in our thinking because we've 
heard about surplus crops. We must not blind our 
selves to the need of preventing an accumulative, and 
that's what it is, an accumulative deterioration. Tem 
porary measures will not suffice; in fact, they do harm; 
they turn our attention from long range planning. Man 
must work with nature; he must brace muscle with 
vision. 

I think you'd take the advice of a group of distin 
guished scientists and engineers, the National Re 
sources Committee, as to the best way to go about 
curing the Dust Bowl. They've prepared a definite pic 
ture of .what to do; a blueprint is ready. They say: 
Check wind erosion by replanting and by listing list 
is a technical term for turning up layers of sod against 
the wind. The wind tends to blow horizontally; it 
carries dust along the ground where furrowed ridges 
may catch it. YouVe all noticed how snowdrifts build 
around any obstruction. 

Next: Halt overgrazing. This is most important in 
order not to crowd range capacity. Integrate crop 
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land use with range land use so that the grazing cows 
and sheep will have sufficient grass to feed on, and so 
there'll be a good carpet left to bind down the land. 
They propose that we build dams to hold the run-off 
and save water. The farmers can halt erosion by re 
planting, by counter plowing as depicted here, by 
terracing rotating crops, and damming gullies. (Photo 
graph demonstrating contour plowing.) 

The last point recommended was to coordinate co 
operatively the farms over whole watersheds. It seems 
that rainfall, wind and erosion pay no attention to arti 
ficial boundaries like farm lines or county borders. As 
our lady listeners know, the elements sometimes even 
complicate housecleaningl Over 40 per cent of the 
Dust Bowl is owned by absentees, and during danger 
ous periods many of them sit tight, at home, and simply 
let it blow! They must be made responsible. (Photo 
graph showing housewife wearing protective mask 
while cleaning extremely dirty room.) 

All right, there's the story; now let's look at the cost. 
The project of reclamation would be spread over six 
years at a total expense of $5,000,000,000. We realize 
that the budget is unbalanced; that taxes are high. 
But, we also realize that the need for action is great; 
and that every penny invested now will be returned to 
our sons and daughters many times over. 

Let's see how the expenditure is offset. Let us not 
forget the 200 forty-acre farms being washed away each 
day of the year. Let us keep in mind the 50,000 farm 
ers driven from their homes every summer month. 
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(Charts A-l, A-2, A-3, A-4 lines snap in, illustrating 
graphically points discussed.) 

If man once more makes peace with nature, the land 
may bloom again. We would save an estimated $400,- 
000,000 a year; a dozen years would set us even with 
the books, and the saving would continue. 

One day in May, 1934, one storm tore away 300,- 
000,000 tons of topsoil. The nation's capitol saw its 
first dust clouds. It showed the full import of the situ 
ation. Here's a Chicago street scene, and another. 
Yes, gas masks symbol of our own war with nature. 
(Photographs showing civilians walking in dust-laden 
atmosphere wearing masks.) 

Most of the farmers want this assistance from us; 
they're willing to work. They'll build dams, and plow 
according to Hoyle. They can do much better, though, 
with machinery. In drought time they cart water for 
five miles. Sure, it's going to cost something. Capital 
is required; but then, isn't it a good American principle 
to invest when seeking worth-while results? (Movie, 
continuity showing men at work building other meas 
ures to conserve the land.) 

As everywhere, there are shirkers; some are in 
dividualistic enough to negate the work of their 
neighbors, refusing to lend a hand, even to work their 
own land properly. These men should be made respon 
sible. When snow and ice form on the city sidewalk, 
the owner is obligated to clean it off, or he is penalized. 
The point is that we must do something. 

At this test area near Dalhardt, Texas, the virile re 
cuperative powers of the wiry grass and of the men 
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who inhabit the area have been demonstrated. The 
range is worth curing; the land is deep and rich. It's 
flat, very cheap, not subject to soil acidity; its very 
hardness offers trackage, a firm base for large field 
implements that won't bog down. (Movie, continuity 
showing a peaceful, prosperous farm scene.) 

Let's wake up and rebuild America. Society is in 
partnership with the farmer. I'm sure our people will 
not countenance such defacement. Should we befoul 
our country's beauty; weaken its base, darken its fu 
ture, or can we recognize the ominous difficulty, and 
take the proper measures for its alleviation? 

Ladies and gentlemen, where's our good old horse 
sense? Let's bring back the contented cows and return 
this third of the nation to the bountiful prosperity 
which its natives want to wrest from the good earth. 

Second Negative, A. David Kagon 
Columbia University 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: Allow me to preface my 
remarks by stating that we of Columbia are not die 
hard, mossback conservatives nor reactionaries. We 
prefer to think of ourselves as practical, straight- 
thinking individuals who are rather reluctant about 
letting our emotions run away with us. Like the gen 
tlemen from Bucknell, we have read Mr. Steinbeck's 
much-emphasized book and gritted our teeth at every 
turn of the pages. Unlike the gentlemen from Buck- 
nell, we are not prepared to take the "Grapes" as our 
Bible and proceed from thence to demand an extraordi- 
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nary appropriation from the Government for a situation 
which we fear is not clearly understood. 

Let us examine the reasons that the first speaker for 
the Affirmative presented as the evils of the situation, 
and endeavor to discover if it is possible to control these 
evils that are the direct cause for the dust created in 
the Dust Bowl. The main reasons for this situation, as 
outlined by the first speaker, are wind, erosion and 
drought. Now, all of these phenomena are wholly de 
pendent on the weather, and, although it is possible to 
move Thanksgiving up a week or set it back a week, 
no government appropriation, no matter how large, 
could control the wind or the months of drought. 

It has been suggested that trees be planted in this 
area to stop the terrible rush of the dust laden wind. 
(Chart showing quantity of trees in Bowl.) It is doubt 
ful, if conditions are as bad as painted by the Affirma 
tive, that trees would actually grow, and even if we 
granted that they would grow, there is no reason to 
believe that they would cause the wind to blow less 
fiercely or facilitate flood control. 

The weather, as we all know, travels in cycles. There 
are dry years and there are wet years. We have just 
experienced a cycle of dry years. From Joseph of 
biblical times down to the present period of the stream 
lined prairie schooner come the hue and cry for a guar 
antee, a contract with the Deity for the purpose of 
avoiding the dry portion of the cycle. 

In the last three years, there has been much more 
rain in the Dust Bowl area and as a result there is now 
much less dust and devastation. And here, gentlemen, 
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I speak from firsthand knowledge. Before I heard the 
talks of the men from Bucknell, I was happy to say that 
I came from Lawrence, Kansas, which is situated, ac 
cording to the Bucknell charts, in the center of the 
Dust Bowl area. Now, I have my doubts as to whether 
I am so overjoyed. In all the time I have lived in 
Kansas, I have seen but three dust storms, worthy of 
the name, one of which came the day after my mother 
finished her spring cleaning. Aside from my mother's 
hysteria, there was little havoc caused. 

Dust storms are not new in Kansas, neither in the 
last ten years nor for decades before that. Natural 
conditions are comparatively mild today in comparison 
to what they were when the frontiersmen had to fight 
the Indians, droughts, dust storms and crop failures. 
The people living in the area, called the Dust Bowl, are 
not being driven out by the dust. They are the most 
persistent cusses you ever saw. They are part of the 
land and no minor ailment such as dust or drought will 
drive them from the land they were born on. 

As my colleague, Mr. Schneer, pointed out, the Gov 
ernment is in the process of aiding these people, and 
helping them in the right direction: subsistence farm 
ing. Migration in search of economic opportunity is 
deeply rooted in American history and life, and the day 
when our people are satisfied to remain in one place, 
when they do not think there are greener fields in some 
other section of the nation, has not dawned. 

The second major point made by the gentleman 
from Bucknell was that the torn land of the Dust Bowl 
provides a diminished sustenance not only for the peo- 
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pie of the Great Plains but for the men, women and 
children of so far removed an area as metropolitan New 
York. If this were the actual fact, then there would 
be good reason for concern. (The Dust Bowl area is 
primarily a wheat-raising section.) 

However, the facts prove otherwise. In 1920 and 
1921, the years of our greatest agricultural prosperity, 
we raised approximately 800,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
In 1938, despite the droughts, dust storms, floods, crop 
failures, ad nauseum, described by the Affirmative, we 
raised 99,000,000 bushels. It is estimated by the 
United States Department of Agriculture that the an 
nual consumption of wheat is approximately 600,000,- 
000 bushels which, in simple mathematics, leaves a sur 
plus, not a scarcity, of 300,000,000 bushels. This is 
hardly diminished sustenance, no matter how one looks 
at it. In fact, the United States Government sold ap 
proximately 100,000,000 bushels of wheat in the export 
market at a loss to the Government of approximately 
$26,000,000. 

Therefore, if we were to follow the Affirmative plan 
and make an extraordinary appropriation to increase 
production, we would need a further extraordinary ap 
propriation to get rid of the excess wheat. This is ob 
viously not alleviating the situation but, contrarily, 
making it worse. The difficulty is, therefore, not a lack 
of supply, but, as Mr. Schneer pointed out, a lack of 
adequate price to reimburse the farmer. It is just this 
evil which the Government is at present trying to 
remedy. 

In conclusion, therefore, the position we have taken 
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is that it is not because of dust that the people are mi 
grating from the dust area but rather because of the 
economic depression. In addition, we suggested that 
this is not a new occurrence but has happened in every 
past economic depression, and that the Government is 
already taking effective measures to remedy the situa 
tion. Third, the proposition of the Affirmative that we 
put this land back in production is the exact antithesis 
of the present governmental program; and finally, and 
most important of all, as Mr. Schneer pointed out, the 
whole plan is impracticable. Therefore, we of the 
Negative conclude that the Dust Bowl situation does 
not require that the United States take extraordinary 
measures for its improvement. 

Dr. George V. Denny, Jr., Chairman 

Thank you very much. Now, I believe, it is custom 
ary in these debates to have rebuttals. We are going 
to have very brief rebuttals this time. We'll start with 
Columbia University. Mr. Charles H. Schneer will 
speak first on behalf of Columbia. Mr. Schneer. 

Negative Rebuttal, Charles H. Schneer 
Columbia University 

MR. DENNY, FRIENDS FROM BUCKNELL, LADIES AND 
GENTLEMEN: Our rebuttal need be but very brief; 
frankly, our case is "in the bag." Our friends from 
Bucknell want to talk about contented cows, and they 
want to talk about Americanism and they want to 
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spend $5,000,000,000 on land over a period of six years 
when the land that they're spending the money on is 
only appraised at three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
We can't afford to pay that kind of money. Do you 
realize that $5,000,000,000 at 2 per cent, if you had 
it in the bank, would yield interest at $100,000,000 a 
year? It's hard to realize how much $5,000,000,000 is. 
Our case is stated very simply. This is the latest 
word. Our friends have been giving us history up to 
1935. We come up to 1940. In the New York Times 
this past Sunday, we had these headlines. I need but 
read them and our case is cinched: "Return Trek Be 
gun to the Dust Bowl; Best Spring Crop in Prospect 
Since 1932; Seen Promoting a Land Boom; Storms 
Help Society; Oldtimers and Oklahoma Panhandlers 
in Good Spirits as Wheat Turns Green." I just want 
to read this in one article: (This isn't a headline. It 
should be!) "The tide of immigration has reversed it 
self, and farmers are beginning to come back, accord 
ing to old residents of the area who stuck it out through 
the winds and drought." 



Affirmative Rebuttal, Raymond P. Underwood 
Bucknell University 

Perhaps, according to the last speaker, it is very un 
necessary for me to say anything, since "this is in the 
bag" and is "all cinched," but I might add one word. 
In the first place, and only in the first place, because 
I am only going to make this one point, our opponents 
have said that the Dust Bowl is worth three-quarters 
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of a billion dollars. Now this estimate is based, as you 
know, on the Dust Bowl as it is now in its torn, devas 
tated condition; naturally it's worth a certain de 
pressed value of three-quarters of a billion dollars, but 
if we expended more money it would certainly increase 
in value. Therefore, the expenditure which we advo 
cate certainly is necessary in order to increase the value 
of this Dust Bowl land, which is a third of the nation. 
We might liken it to an illustration which most of you 
know. At one time Manhattan was worth only a string 
of beads, but look at it now. The Dust Bowl may be 
only worth three-quarters of a billion dollars today, but 
let us consider its potentialities in the future. And so 
we still maintain the Affirmative, that the Government 
should take extraordinary measures to help solve this 
Dust Bowl problem, which is indeed a national one. 



Dr. George V. Denny, Jr., Chairman 

Thank you very much, Mr. Underwood. Well, now 
I suppose you'll all realize that, if Columbia has it "in 
the bag," the boys from Bucknell have done a good 
deal of punching on that bag, and in my capacity as 
moderator I am not going to try to sum up. I am go 
ing to leave that to the individual listeners and hearers 
who have heard both sides, well-presented by these 
young people, of a very grave and important problem. 
I see here in the studio your friend and mine, Mr. 
Lowell Thomas, and before we sign off, I'm going to 
ask him to come here and say a few words to us. Step 
right up, Lowell. 
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Comments by Lowell Thomas 

I have just had a rather interesting experience in 
connection with this first debate in the history of tele 
vision. When your broadcast got under way, I was 
sitting in my apartment a mile or so from here at the 
southern end of Central Park, up at Hampshire House, 
and I turned on my television set, and I saw you fel 
lows and Mr. Denny, and I listened there to the first 
part of your debate; and just for the fun of it, I'll give 
you a couple of slight impressions that are of no im 
portance because I was only there for a few moments. 

I heard just one man speaking before I went down 
in the rain and jumped into a taxicab and dashed here 

so that I could see the rest in the studio. But as I sat 



in front of my television set, first of all, I thought how 
marvelous it would be if I could only be as young as 
these fellows from Bucknell and Columbia. How hand 
some young Ray Underwood was here on my television 
set! Ray, you've got a great future ahead of you in 
television. 

My second impression was: Wasn't that a lofty brow 
Dr. George Denny had. It seemed to go back indefi 
nitely. 

My third impression was, rather it was a question 
that came into my mind: What under the sun was the 
picture that was right behind the head of each speaker? 
Now I am standing in front of it and I can see that it 
is a charming drinking scene. Those of you who are 
looking in on this tonight might be interested to know, 
because I was puzzled by it. 
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In conclusion, may I congratulate you on your hav 
ing taken part in the first television debate in history. 
Probably you, have made history tonight. I imagine 
that in years to come it will be a common thing for de 
bates to be carried on in this way, and, instead of 
thousands, perhaps there will be millions listening to 
those debates and it may play an important part in the 
history of this country. Who knows? 
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National Forensic League Championship 
Debate 



BRISTOW (OKLAHOMA) HIGH SCHOOL AFFIRMATIVE w. 
Sioux CITY (!OWA) EAST HIGH SCHOOL NEGATIVE 



The National Forensic League, which has a membership of over 
five hundred high schools located in about forty different states, met 
for its annual convention and speech tournament at Terre Haute, 
Indiana, during the first week in May, 1940. In the debate section 
of the meet there were sixty teams entered. Eliminations were made 
after the first five rounds. The tournament then went five more 
rounds to reach the finals, the manuscript speeches of which are pre 
sented here. 

A new form of cross-questioning was introduced in this debate, 
consisting of a brief period of questioning by the opposition after 
each constructive speech. The same number of speeches as are cus 
tomary in the regular debate plan was retained and the questioning 
after each speech was added. Considerable satisfaction was expressed 
with this new method of bringing out the issues and clashes in the 
debate. 

The question used was the regular annual proposition selected by 
the National University Extension Association for high schools: Re 
solved, that the Federal Government should own and operate the 
railroads. The debate was won on the Affirmative by the Bristow 
High school team of Bristow, Oklahoma. Second place in the tourna 
ment went to their opponents in the final debate, the Sioux City East 
High School of Sioux City, Iowa. The DuQuoin (Illinois) High 
School and the Muskogee (Oklahoma) High School were awarded 
third place without further debate for reaching the semifinal round. 

The speeches were taken by electrical transcription and then taken 
from the records and revised to eliminate repetition and colloquial 
mannerisms. They were contributed to Intercollegiate Debates by 
Mr. Bruno E. Jacob, National Secretary and Founder of the Na 
tional Forensic League. 



GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND 

OPERATION OF THE 

RAILROADS 



First Affirmative, Cyclone Covey 
Bristow High School, Bristow, Oklahoma 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: In a democracy, when a 
service is necessary and that service can no longer be 
rendered profitably and properly by private enterprise, 
it is the duty of the Government to take over that serv 
ice and render it for the public good. And so we are 
debating the question: Resolved, that the Federal Gov 
ernment should own and operate the railroads. 

By "the Federal Government" we mean our National 
Government as represented in Washington. By "should 
own and operate" we mean the title of all railroad 
property shall be vested in the hands of the Govern 
ment and the Government shall have exclusive and 
complete control and management. By "railroads" we 
mean all tracks, structures and railway equipment used 
for intercity trains, excluding interurban and streetcar 
lines. 

The railroads are the nation's second largest indus 
try, stretching over territory equal in value to all the 
farm lands in the nation. They are a vital and essen 
tial service to our economic welfare. They are still by 
far the most important branch of our transportation 
system, carrying 65 per cent of all inland freight. Since 

313 
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they are vital as a source of investment, as a source of 
employment, and as a patron of the nation's major in 
dustries, the railroads are indispensable to our national 
economy. And yet the railroads, important as they 
are, are bankrupt. They are not just in debt; they 
are bankrupt. According to major negative authority, 
the Association of American Railroads itself, although 
expanding on every point against government owner 
ship, must still admit it is true that the railroads oper 
ated at a deficit during four of the past seven years and 
had a net deficit of over $123,000,000 in 1938. It is 
true that more than 19,000 miles of railroads have 
been abandoned and torn up since the World War. 
Likewise, nearly one-third of the present railroad mile 
age is in the hands of the bankruptcy court. 

That the railroads are bankrupt is a fact which can 
not be denied. And what is more, the railroads are 
the only essential public service that is not financially 
sound. There are four such public services the rail 
roads, the utilities, the banks and the insurance com 
panies that are considered so important to the nation 
that they are not permitted to take advantage of the 
bankruptcy laws. And of these four, the railroads are 
the only one that has occasion to take advantage of the 
bankruptcy laws. They are so important that they 
cannot go out of business when they go bankrupt. In 
a democracy, when a service is necessary and that 
service can no longer be rendered profitably and 
properly by private enterprise, it is the duty of the 
Government to take over that service and render it for 
the public good. 
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One-third of the railroad mileage is bankrupt. That 
is, the liabilities exceed their assets. And another third 
is in debt and fast becoming bankrupt. And the rail 
roads go bankrupt with every wave of depression, with 
every decline in volume of business. About every ten 
years there is a recurring economic depression. And 
about every ten years the railroads go bankrupt. They 
are among the first to be affected by depression and 
among the last to be dragged out of depression. Their 
influence on business conditions is so marked that, 
when they go into depression, they drag all business into 
depression and when prosperity is due to return, they 
retard recovery for all business. Do you know that 
there has never been a time in our history when all the 
railroads were on a sound financial basis? There has 
always been something so seriously wrong with the 
railroads that ever since 1850 there has been agitation 
for government ownership. The railroads go bankrupt 
with every wave of depression. 

Now what is the result of this bankruptcy upon the 
rest of the nation? Now for one thing, the railroads 
are unable to maintain their lines properly and their 
physical depreciation weakens our entire economic 
structure. ' Men are laid off, maintenance is curtailed, 
purchases are discontinued, investments are made 
worthless and the approaching crisis is not only 
hastened but is intensified so that service suffers, the 
investors suffer, the employees suffer, business suffers, 
the public suffers, the entire national economy suffers. 
These are the results of railroad bankruptcy. 

So, it is not only essential that the railroads operate, 
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but it is essential that they operate on a sound basis. 
Under private ownership, the railroads go bankrupt; 
they have to reorganize. Depression, bankruptcy, re 
organization all form a perpetual cycle by which the 
railroads become more and more deeply involved in a 
desperate situation. Now reorganization is simply de- 
capitalization by which the investors lose, service is 
curtailed, and in the main the results are about as dis 
astrous as if from bankruptcy itself. So that reorgan 
ization is no solution. The problem cannot be met 
under private ownership. The railroads are subject to 
bankruptcy with every wave of depression, because 
even in times of greatest prosperity their margin of 
profit is so thin that they are unable to lay aside a 
reserve to see them through hard times. Their margin 
of profit is thin chiefly because of two reasons: heavy 
overhead expenses and competition, conditions which 
are inherent under private ownership, conditions which 
will always be present as long as the railroads remain 
in private hands. The overhead expenses are expenses 
which must be met every year out of the railroad 
revenue regardless of what that revenue may be ex 
penses such as building and maintaining their carriers 
and roadbeds, tremendous interest payments and fixed 
charges, expenses which are stationary, which do not 
fluctuate with the fluctuations of business. So that 
even though the railroad income may be very low, the 
overhead expenses remain the same. And it is thus 
with the greatest difficulty that the railroads make any 
profit at all. And even if they do make a profit, much 
of it must be paid out in the form of dividends. 
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Now, formerly the railroads were able to recover 
from depression in the face of all this, because they 
had a virtual monopoly on transportation. But today, 
not only must they cope with heavy overhead expenses, 
but the automobile, the bus, the truck, the airplane and 
the pipe lines have entered the field of transportation 
and have had their part in slashing off the railroad 
margin of profit. Competition and heavy overhead 
expenses, conditions which are permanent under pri 
vate ownership, are the cause of the railroad's inability 
to build up a reserve, which is in turn responsible for 
their inability to withstand business fluctuations. 

Now we are not contending that government owner 
ship will remove competition. But we are contending 
that by certain economies, possible only under govern 
ment ownership, the margin of profit can be increased, 
the overhead expenses can be decreased, and the in 
dustry can be so stabilized that it will be enabled to 
withstand all competition and waves of depression. 
These economies will be dealt with in detail by my 
colleague. 

We advocate that the railroads be acquired by the 
Government through an exchange of securities. That 
is, for every railroad bond should be exchanged a gov 
ernment bond, which will be amortized and paid off out 
of the railroad earnings, involving no cash and in no 
way affecting the national debt. The railroads to be 
placed under a governmental corporation similar to the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

So, since the railroads are vital to our national econ 
omy, since they are bankrupt, since their bankruptcy 
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seriously affects all business, since they are subject to 
bankruptcy with every wave of depression, because of 
competition and heavy overhead expenses, conditions 
which are permanent under private ownership and 
which cannot be met by reorganization or any other 
means under private ownership, we of the Affirmative 
contend that there is a need for a change and that the 
Federal Government should own and operate the rail 
roads. 

Negative Cross-Examination Period 

Examiner, William Arnold 
Sioux City East High School 

Respondent, Cyclone Covey, Bristow High School 

Q. You are familiar with the recent report made by 
Eastman as to the amount of government aids to 
various forms of transportation, are you not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thank you. Exactly what are the specific causes 
of railroad difficulty? Would you name them one, two, 
three, please? 

A. Well, the railroads have heavy overhead expenses, 
are further hampered by competition; so, when depres 
sion comes along, they can't 

Q. Thank you. Then depression, competition and 
heavy overhead are the causes. Would you accept In 
terstate Commerce Commission findings as to the basic 
causes of rail difficulty? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Thank you. You mentioned that the railroads 
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go into bankruptcy every ten years. Do you have 
figures as to how many railroads were in bankruptcy 
in 1930, ten years past, in 1920, ten years before that? 

A. I think we can find them for you. 

Q. Will you please give them later? Do railroads 
that are reorganized go into bankruptcy again? 

A. Sometimes. 

Q. Do they do so in a majority of cases? 

A. I think so. 

Q. Thank you. Now you stated, did you not, that 
you consider roadbed expenses as overhead expense 
and as a cause of the problem? 

A. That is only a part of the overhead expenses, 
but it is an overhead expense. 

Q. Exactly how would you remove roadbed expense 
under government ownership? 

A. We won't. 

Q. Thank you. 

A. But there won't be as many roadbeds on which to 
pay overhead. 

Q. Thank you. Then specifically the largest item of 
stationary expenses which you call overhead is fixed 
charges, is it not? 

A. Well, fixed charges are one of them. They are 
pretty large. 

Q. Is that not the principal one that you will be able 
to remove under government ownership? 

A. We will be removing dividends and interest. 

Q. Thank you. Please point out exactly what per 
centage of mileage was in bankruptcy in 1894 when the 
rails experienced their worst depression. 
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A. I'll try to find that for you. 

Q. Well, I believe I have the statistics here and 
would you please explain your statement that the rail 
roads go into bankruptcy every ten years to a large 
degree when in 1894 according to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, in the worst depression previous 
to the present one, only 18 per cent of the railroads 
were in bankruptcy during this depression? 

A. But they had a virtual monopoly of transporta 
tion at that time. 

Q. You admit, do you not, that only 18 per cent 
were in bankruptcy in the worst depression period pre 
vious to the present time according to the ICC? 

A. That may be correct, but the present conditions 
didn't exist then. 

Q. Thank you. 

First Negative, Wesley Jacobson 
Sioux City East High School (Iowa) 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: Unquestionably 
there is a railroad problem, the details of which have 
been presented by the Affirmative. Thus there are the 
two considerations remaining: first, the causes of the 
problem; and second, the solution that will remove the 
causes. 

In analyzing the causes of railroad difficulty, we of 
the Negative will point out that our present system is 
not at fault and that, therefore, no change is necessary. 
On the other hand the Affirmative has maintained that 
our present system of ownership is to blame because 
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of certain causes which they have presented. Now in 
proving that our present system is not responsible, we 
shall examine each of the Affirmative causes and show 
that the railroad owners are not to blame. 

Now, after carefully analyzing the argument of the 
Affirmative, and the answers to my colleague's ques 
tions with reference to what they considered the basic 
causes of the situation, we arrive at the conclusion that 
they are presenting three major causes of railroad 
difficulty: heavy overhead expenses for fixed charges, 
depression and competition. Now in answer to my 
colleague's question, the gentleman of the Affirmative 
virtually admitted that the chief one which they were 
going to remove was fixed charges. Fixed charges are 
one of the or rather the biggest item in heavy over 
head expenses. And we shall point out a little bit 
later five governmental policies which have kept over 
head expenses high. So, therefore, let us examine fixed 
charges, or interest on debt, and see whether or not 
it has caused the railroad problem. 

You will recall in answer to my colleague's ques 
tion that the gentleman of the Affirmative said that 
he believed that the ICC was competent as to the 
causes of the railroad problem. Therefore, let us see 
what the ICC says about fixed charges. Says the ICC 
in a recent report, "The major cause of the unsatis 
factory financial condition of the railroads is not to be 
found in excessive fixed charges." In other words, the 
very authority which the gentlemen of the Affirmative 
themselves have qualified, states that fixed charges have 
not been a basic cause of the present railroad situa- 
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tion. And in addition, if fixed charges, or interest 
on debt, were one of the basic factors of the present 
railroad problem, we would naturally expect them to 
be higher now with the railroads in a bad condition 
than they were when the railroads were in a good con 
dition. However, we find according to Fairman R. 
Dick, "Today the burden of fixed charges in spite of 
the depression requires fewer cents out of every dol 
lar than during the first eight years of the century 
when the railroads were at the peak of their prosperity. 
During those years twenty-four cents out of a revenue 
dollar was required for fixed charges. In 1937 only 
fifteen cents was required." In other words, we find 
that the Affirmative cause of fixed charges is not a 
very basic factor, is rather a negligible factor as far 
as being the cause of the present situation, since their 
very own authority says that it is not a cause, and 
since fixed charges are lower now with the railroads in 
bad conditions than they were when in good condi 
tion, showing that fixed charges cannot be a cause of 
the present railroad trouble. Thus, we find that the 
cause of the Affirmative of fixed charges, which was 
their main one under heavy overhead expenses, is not 
a basic cause of the present railroad problem. 

But yet they have two other causes, depression and 
competition; and we are only too happy to agree with 
the opposition that the combination of depression and 
competition is a basic cause of the present railroad 
problem. However, I should like to point out that 
at no time have the gentlemen of the Affirmative shown 
you that depression and competition are caused by rail- 
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road management. In other words, though depression 
and competition are the basic factors of the present 
railroad problem, they are not the fault of our present 
ownership system. Railroad owners can't be blamed 
for depressions and competition and at no time has the 
Affirmative shown you that it's the fault of the pri 
vate managers that these two causes do exist. In 
summary, it is evident that the Affirmative has failed 
to establish the responsibility of our present system in 
regard to their three causes, since the first one is a 
negligible factor according to their own authority and 
the last two, though the basic causes of the situation, 
are not caused by our present ownership system. 

Now as to the solution. In reference to competition 
and depression, other industries have recovered from 
both depression and competition, while the railroads, 
despite recent improvements, remain a problem. Thus, 
we ask ourselves: Are the railroads affected by cer 
tain specific causes not applicable to other industries? 
Examination reveals five such specific factors, all of 
which are the result of governmental policy and all 
of which have prevented the railroads from remedying 
the effect of depression and competition. 

The first of these specific retarding railroad factors 
is inequality of taxation. Quoting from the Presiden 
tial Transportation Committee of six: "The railroads 
pay nine cents out of every revenue dollar for taxes. 
The highway transporters pay only four cents, one- 
half as much. And the waterway transporters pay only 
two cents. But the railroads receive no direct tax 
return. The waterway or highway transporter, how- 
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ever, has his taxes used for his roadbed." Thus the 
first specifically retarding railroad factor is inequality 
of taxation. 

The second of these specifically retarding railroad 
factors, which are due to governmental policy, is the 
forcing of unfair capital outlays, such as those for re 
location of bridges and track elevations, to mention only 
a few. According to Harold G. Moulton and associates 
of the Brookings Institution, "The railroads have been 
required to make unfair capital outlays which, in the 
aggregate, amount to over $223,000,000." 

And yet another specifically retarding railroad fac 
tor which is due to governmental policy is economic 
scarcity. According to the Transportation Asssocia- 
tion of America, "The curtailment of agricultural pro 
duction and the destruction of crops already raised have 
withheld from the carriers untold amounts of potential 
tonnage. For instance, in 1933 more than 4,000,000 
bales of cotton were plowed under. The average haul 
on a bale was 400 miles. At the average charge of a 
dollar and a half per bale, this was $6,000,000 that the 
railroads did not get in revenue." 

And the fourth of these specific factors which have 
retarded railroad recovery is governmental restriction 
on reorganization. According to E. H. Collins, "The 
chief difficulty of our present reorganization law is the 
time it consumes. Its complexity can only be fully 
appreciated by considering the thirteen steps that it 
involves. They require at the minimum 540 days. The 
process of reorganization takes a year and a half." 

And the fifth and last of the factors which have kept 
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the railroads from remedying the effects of depression 
and competition is an unfair governmental attitude in 
regard to railroad labor. According to Mr. Garrett: 
"The National Railroad Adjustment Board's important 
work is to put fat on the payroll." Here the word 
"fat" is used in a very old sense, to be paid for work 
you do not do. Listed in the annual statistical wage 
bulletin of the ICC, the record for the year 1938 is 
that the time paid for, but not worked, amounted to 
17,000,000 days. And for those days that were not 
worked, the railroads paid wages amounting to more 
than $120,000,000. The story will be found in the 
awards of the NLRB. 

Thus we find five specifically retarding railroad fac 
tors, all of which are due to governmental policy. 

To summarize this entire consideration of causes, we 
of the Negative have established that our present sys 
tem of ownership has not caused the problem, first, 
because the Affirmative causes are not the result of 
private ownership, but the first (of fixed charges) is a 
negligible factor, and the last two, though the basic 
causes, are not the fault of the private railroad man 
agement. Second, we agree with the Affirmative that 
the depression and competition are the basic factors, 
but they do not indict our present railroad ownership 
system. Third, private ownership has not failed, be 
cause the five-point policy of the Government itself 
has retarded railroad recovery. 

Thus, since our present railroad ownership system 
has not caused the problem, it is certainly not neces- 
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sary to replace that system with government owner 
ship. 

In conclusion, since the railroad owners have not 
caused the problem, they alone cannot solve it. There 
fore, the power of solution lies in the hands of the 
agency causing the problem, that is, the Government. 
But the solution is not government ownership. Rather 
government ownership is unnecessary because Congress 
has already taken steps under our present system to 
remove these five factors retarding railroad recovery. 
The Wheeler, Trueman and Lee bills now in joint con 
gressional conference propose the creation of a na 
tional transportation board to investigate inequalities 
of taxation and subsidies. Unfair capital outlays are 
also to be investigated and removed. The Senate has 
also passed a bill which provides for the creation of a 
railroad reorganization board. The present Chandler 
Act is materially aiding railroad reorganization. The 
governmental policy of economic scarcity is a social 
experiment which, if successful, can be expected to im 
prove conditions. If not successful, it will be discarded. 

Now we of the Negative do not maintain that all five 
of these governmental policies will be removed im 
mediately. But we do point out that definite progress 
is being made in removing them and that, therefore, 
there is no need for government ownership and opera 
tion as the solution. 

To summarize the Negative position, we of the Nega 
tive have established that government ownership is 
unnecessary. First, because the Affirmative causes are 
not the result of private ownership, for their first is a 
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negligible factor and the second and third causes, de 
pression and competition, though they are the basic 
factors, are not results of private ownership and are 
not caused by private railroad management. Second, 
government ownership is unnecessary because the five- 
point policy of the government itself has retarded rail 
road recovery. And third, because these retarding 
policies are being removed by Congress, thus eliminat 
ing the need for government ownership as a solution. 

Affirmative Cross-Examination Period 

Examiner, Cyclone Covey, Bristow High School 
Respondent, Wesley Jacobson 
Sioux City East High School 

Q. You agree, do you not, that the railroads are 
vital to our national economy? 

A. I agree that the railroads are vital to our na 
tional economy. 

Q. And you agree that they are bankrupt? 

A. I agree that perhaps one-third is bankrupt. 

Q. Don't you think one-third is a great amount? 

A. One-third is, I will agree, quite an amount, but 
just because one-third is in bankruptcy, there is no 
need for government ownership and operation as a so 
lution. Rather the thing to do would be to remove these 
policies which have put these railroads in that condi 
tion. 1 

Q. Do you agree that the financial condition of the 
railroads has a marked effect upon all business? 

A. Certainly, it does. 
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Q. And you agree that the railroads are subject to 
bankruptcy with every recurring wave of depression? 

A. Some of the railroads. 

Q. You agree that it is an inherent characteristic ojf 
private business to declare dividends? 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Then on the whole you agree, as you said, that 
there is a railroad problem and that there is a need for 
some change? 

A. There is a need for constructive action as I point 
out. That constructive action is being taken. 

Q. Whether depression and overhead expenses are 
caused by the railroads themselves or not, they still 
have to be met. How are you going to meet them with 
out government ownership? 

A. We point out that these five factors are retard 
ing railroad recovery. These five factors are the things 
which are keeping the railroads from remedying the 
effect of depression and competition. So the thing we 
do is remove these five factors and the railroads can 
recover from depression and competition just as other 
industries have done. 

Q. When you say that these factors exist, in other 
words, that the railroad industry is retarded by gov 
ernmental discriminations, are you aware of the report 
of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation that 
came out here last week? 

A. I am aware of that report. 

Q. Thank you. 
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Second Affirmative, Robert Loeffler 
Bristow High School 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You will recall in the 
cross-examination period a statement made by the op 
position which I am sure we all noticed. He stated that 
it was true that one-third of the American railroads at 
the present time is bankrupt. It was his contention, he 
declared, that that one-third did not amount to a suf 
ficient number to justify government ownership and 
operation of the railroads. Immediately we call to 
mind the question: Just exactly how important is that 
one-third of the American railroads? To state that 
only one-third is bankrupt is actually to minimize the 
problem. It might be said that one-third of the rail 
roads is mortgaged and the receivers have foreclosed; 
another third of the railroads is mortgaged and the re 
ceivers are waiting with anticipation; the remaining 
third is just mortgaged. 

But now just exactly how important is that one-third 
of the American railroads? We find that at the pres 
ent time all of those bankrupt railroads would have to 
discontinue their service if it were not for the fact that 
the Federal Government guarantees the services of the 
railroads because they are too essential to be aban 
doned. We find that at the present time 98 per cent of 
the mileage in North and South Dakota is bankrupt 
and would be discontinued. If we should follow a 
policy of not solving that bankrupt mileage, two-thirds 
of the mileage in Oklahoma would be discontinued. We 
find that two-thirds of the mileage in all the central 
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part of the United States would be discontinued. Two 
of the three roads which serve Terre Haute would be 
discontinued. We find that in New England there is 
not a sound, solvent railroad in all of these six states. 
Had it not been for the government guarantee of serv 
ice; our debate team from New England would never 
even have arrived in Terre Haute. They didn't travel 
on a solvent railroad all the way from Maine. 

We find, turning westward to Oregon, that only re 
cently the legislature of that state passed a resolution 
petitioning the United States Congress to relieve them 
of the railroad crisis confronting them at the present 
time. Only recently we find that Senator Austin of 
Vermont stood up before the Senate and begged the 
Senate to do something to relieve the railroad crisis in 
the New England states. Suppose we just abandoned 
these railroads in the Middle West, in New England, in 
Oregon. We find the New York Central is one of the 
third which the receivers are watching at the present 
time. We find that you couldn't ship a parcel post 
package from New York City to San Francisco, if we 
abandoned the bankrupt mileage, without going miles 
out of the way, because it would be hard to find a rail 
road travelling through the Middle West. In other 
words, the railroads of the United States today oper 
ate as one unified system. They must, because, when 
we find one part of them sick, the entire industry is 
sick. It is like saying we do not need a doctor for a 
man when his head is ill. 

Immediately we come to the question, the condition 
with which we are confronted. When senators are 
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standing up before Congress and begging that some 
thing be done, when the state legislatures of our states 
are passing resolutions asking that Congress do some 
thing so that they can be guaranteed railroad service, 
then we frown upon any contention that only one-third 
is bankrupt, and immediately recall the matter that 
here is a railroad problem confronting us : just exactly 
what are we going to do about it? 

The Negative speaker has come to the floor and has 
told us that it is not the fault of the railroad owners; 
it is the fault of the depression, and it is the fault of 
fixed charges, and it is the fault of competition, all of 
which are not the fault of the railroads. In the first 
place, he contends that fixed charges are not a cause of 
the railroad condition. Fixed charges may not cause 
railroad bankruptcy, but the inability to pay those 
fixed charges certainly does cause railroad bankruptcy. 

And looking upon the liability side of the railroad 
ledger, here are just a few of the figures which meet our 
eye. Total long-term debt of the railroads, $10,500,- 
000; loans and bills payable, $230,000,000; audited 
accounts and wages payable, $240,000,000; interest 
matured upon that debt unpaid, $700,000,000; and 
the funded debt, itself matured, left unpaid, $500,000,- 
000. And since 1937, when this was printed, every one 
of those figures has increased. In other words, we find 
it is the inability to pay those fixed charges which 
causes railroad bankruptcy. 

But the speaker still contends that it is not the fault 
of the railroads. Now we have heard in the past ten, 
fifteen, or hundred and fifty years, everything that 
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happened in the nation from cyclones to depressions 
blamed upon the Federal Government. But this is the 
first time we have ever heard of the railroad problem, 
resulting from a depression, blamed upon the Federal 
Government also. We are not so much concerned with 
who caused this problem as we are concerned with 
what we are going to da about it. It is a fallacy that 
we can solve the problem by the elimination of what 
caused it. Mainly, they say, Federal discrimination 
against the railroads and Federal policies are prevent 
ing the recovery of the railroads. 

In the first place the speaker of the opposition has 
told us of the inequalities of taxes. Yet we find that 
according to the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
report that last year the Federal Government and the 
state governments together spent $1,160,000,000 con 
structing and maintaining highways. On the other 
hand we find they received from the highway users 
$1,500,000,000. In other words, they paid for the 
highways and $340,000,000 more, which is exactly equal 
to all the taxes paid by the railroad industry. And I 
would like to point out that one-third of the bank 
rupt railroads in the United States today is not paying 
the Federal Government taxes; they are merely owing 
the Federal Government taxes. 

But, we continue, he tells us that at the present time 
the railroads are being forced to make unfair outlays 
for the removal of grade crossings and such things. 
But we find that, on the contrary, the Federal Gov 
ernment, after considering everything, came to the re 
port the Eastman report which was just made last 
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week in Time that the railroads are actually sub 
sidized $37,000,000 and that the trucks, their com 
petitors, are not subsidized not one single penny. 
Yes, we should remove discrimination. It is about time 
the trucks and busses be given a fair chance against 
the railroads. 

But let us continue. We find the third argument 
then was that the Federal Government is prohibiting 
railroad recovery because we plowed under the cotton. 
Now ladies and gentlemen, I'll leave it to you. Is it 
going to solve the railroad problem if, instead of plow 
ing under the cotton, we allow it to grow up and then 
rot on the field? It doesn't make a bit of difference in 
solving the railroad problem. It might just as well rot 
underground as rot overground or in some govern 
ment warehouse. Whenever the market comes for cot 
ton, then we will ship the cotton, but there is no use in 
growing it just so the farmer can view his crop and say, 
"Well, I wish someone would start wearing cotton 
shirts." 

The speaker of the opposition tells us that labor is 
the cause of the railroad problem. And once again we 
find that he is finding an excuse for the present condi 
tion, not a solution for the present condition. In For 
tune's round-table discussion of the railroad problem, 
there was this conclusion: The total wage bill of the 
carriers declined by 46 per cent between 1930 and 
1937. The portion of the railroad dollar going to wages 
fell from 59 cents in 1920 to 47 cents in 1937. Rail 
way labor, according to the Emergency Board, is not 
overpaid in comparison with other industries and be- 
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tween 50,000 and 75,000 employees are now paid less 
than the 40 cents hourly minimum which is the ulti 
mate goal of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Yes, there 
is a labor problem. It's about time the railroads did 
something about solving the labor problem upon their 
tracks. They might also pay that $240,000,000 pay 
able to labor. 

I believe those are all of the five things which they 
say prevent railroad recovery. They also contend 
that these prohibitions against reorganization are hurt 
ing the railroads at the present time. Apparently they 
contend that, if we allow these railroads to reorganize, 
then they will solve the problem. The railroads are re 
organizing, but that doesn't solve any problem. A 
Senator of the Wheeler Committee on solving the prob 
lem declared: "The bitter lesson of the past has been 
that of recurring cycles of insolvency, reorganization, 
further insolvency and further reorganization." In 
other words, once again we find they are advocating an 
excuse for the present condition, not a solution. 

We have seen that the nation is confronted with a 
railroad problem; we have seen that actually it is 
caused by the depression, competition and other things; 
and the time has come when we must do something 
about that problem and we turn to government owner 
ship and operation as the only solution. 

Now then, what does government ownership and op 
eration do? In the first place, we find that it can 
eliminate the mismanagement so notoriously connected 
with the railroad industry. Recently we find the presi 
dent of the Frisco Railroad admitted he had been de- 
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daring dividends while 25 rails were cracking every 
day on his line. The Frisco Railroad serves Oklahoma 
and it is bankrupt. 

We find that Louis Brandeis of the Supreme Court 
has declared: "The railroads could save $365,000,000 
a year if they were properly managed." But that is not 
all. The railroads can unify their system under gov 
ernment ownership and operation and it is estimated 
they can save up to a billion dollars a year through 
that. But why cannot they completely consolidate 
under private ownership and operation? Here is the 
answer. How are you going to get a wealthy, solvent 
railroad to consolidate with a weak bankrupt railroad? 
You cannot do it. How can you get the Pennsylvania 
to consolidate with the bankrupt Jersey Central? Or 
for that matter, the Santa Fe with the bankrupt Frisco? 

And we find the third advantage of government own 
ership and operation is in the amortization of debt. 
The Government can take the economies which they 
realize from government ownership and operation and 
pay off the bonded indebtedness of the railroads, de 
creasing fixed charges every year until finally the rail 
roads will find themselves with $18,000,000,000 worth 
of assets and not a single obligation charged against 
them. In other words, we find the railroads can con 
tinue to guarantee service, protect the investors, only 
under a system of government ownership and opera 
tion. 
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Negative Cross-Examination Period 

Examiner, Wesley Jacobson, Sioux City East 

High School 
Respondent, Robert Loeffler, Bristow High School 

Q. You say that fixed charges are a cause only be 
cause railroads cannot pay them, do you not? 

A. Same is true with all the overhead expenses. 

Q. Thank you. Then the factors that affect railroad 
ability to pay are basic, are they not? 

A. They are the depression and competition, yes. 

Q. Thank you. Now just why would railroad own 
ers be willing to exchange railroad bonds for govern 
ment bonds which would pay one-half as much inter 
est? 

A. Would government bonds necessarily pay one- 
half as much interest for the railroads that are getting 
their interest? And I would like to know if it wouldn't 
be better to receive 2y 2 per cent interest on the govern 
ment bonds than not to receive 5 per cent from rail 
road bonds? 

Q. Am I to understand that under government own 
ership you are going to pay 2y 2 per cent interest on 
these railroad bonds? 

A. On whatever bonds 2y per cent will be accepted; 
if not, we will pay the same rate of interest the railroad 
bonds are paying. 

Q. Thank you. Do you intend to eliminate any 
communities from direct railroad service under your 
plan of consolidation or unification? 

A. Not unless they are not in need of the railroad 
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service. We do not contemplate the abandonment of 
lines which would discontinue service. 

Q. Will your plan of government ownership reflect 
the will of the people? 

A. It would reflect the will of the people if they were 
confronted with the paradox of government ownership 
and operation or no railroads. 

Q, Can you give me one community which does not 
want to keep its railroad? 

A. Slick, Oklahoma, doesn't want to keep its rail 
road. 

Q. Just why? 

A. Because there is no Slick, Oklahoma, anymore 
since the oil boom passed away, (laughter) 

Q. Exactly why are you taking over the one-third of 
our railroads that is in fine condition? 

A. Because the railroad industry cannot operate 
one-third in the East and two-thirds which are not op 
erating. In other words, the railroad system of the 
nation is one unified system. In order to ship a prod 
uct from New York to San Francisco, you have to have 
lines all the way from New York to San Francisco. 

Q. That will do. Will you please repeat your state 
ment in reference to our argument of unfair taxation? 

A. We find that at the present time the trucks and 
the busses and the highway users are paying all the cost 
of the highways plus sufficient taxes to equal the 
amount paid by the railroads. 

Q. What are those "sufficient taxes" that equal the 
amount paid by the railroads? 
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A. They amount to $340,000,000 in addition to pay 
ing off the highways. 

Q. Can you point out one other industry which pays 
its labor for work that is never done? 

A. I imagine we can find one under the present con 
ditions. There are a lot of industries that do that, 
because of reduced hours and the depression. 

Q. You cannot give me one example? 

A. I imagine that the General Motors paid their 
workers for work that was not done when they were on 
strike. 

Q. How long under your plan will it take to pay off 
the railroad debt, do you estimate? About how long 
will it take to amortize this debt? 

A. Oh, perhaps twenty years. 

Q. Twenty years? 

A. I don't know, perhaps. 

Q. Thank you. 

Second Negative, William Arnold 
Sioux City East High School 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS: For the purposes 
of clear analysis the Affirmative case may be said to 
rest on two foundations of argument: The first foun 
dation would be the claim that government ownership 
is necessary, that we should adopt it today. The sec 
ond foundation of its argument is the claim that gov 
ernment ownership might prove beneficial. Now let's 
examine both bases of argument. 

In reference to the first so-called foundation of Af- 
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firmative argument, the Negative has proposed four 
reasons why government ownership cannot and will not 
be necessary at the present time. I shall review each 
of the four and contrast every effort of our friends of 
the Affirmative to reestablish their argument. 

Now the first point we made in reference to the fact 
that government ownership is entirely unnecessary was 
that the Affirmative throughout this debate has failed 
to prove to you that our present ownership system has 
caused the problem. Now in the first Affirmative con 
structive argument you noted that that speaker ad 
mitted under questioning that the three causes which 
our opponents said were responsible for the railroad 
difficulty were: first, fixed charges, second, competition 
and third, depression. Now under questioning, the sec 
ond constructive speaker for the Affirmative admitted 
that fixed charges cause rail difficulty only in that the 
railroads cannot pay them. In other words, depression 
and competition, which prevent the railroads from pay 
ing fixed charges, are the basic factors causing rail dif 
ficulty. In other words, what they have admitted is 
that the underlying reasons for rail difficulty are com 
petition and depression and that fixed charges affect 
the railroads only in that they do not have the money 
to pay them because of competition, depression and 
other expenses. In other words, the two Affirmative 
causes are competition and depression. Yet have they 
at any time in this debate shown you that depression 
and competition are the fault of private ownership? 
Have they at any time in this debate shown you how 
they will remove these two factors under government 
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ownership? Of course not. So we see the first reason 
why the change is unnecessary is that the two basic 
factors, which the Affirmative admits have caused 
railroad difficulty, are not due to the present system of 
ownership. 

The second reason why the change is unnecessary is 
that these basic factors, which have been supported 
also by the Negative in this debate, still cannot be re 
moved by government ownership. In other words, that 
competition and depression show that government own 
ership is entirely unnecessary. 

The third reason is that government policy has pre 
vented rail recovery. Now the Affirmative states that 
the railroads cannot meet competition, they cannot 
meet depression because of certain high costs, certain 
expenses which will not allow them to pay fixed charges 
and various other expenses. Now we point out that 
these high overhead costs and high expenses are due to 
the Government because of five policies. Let's ex 
amine each of the five. 

The first was that of unfair taxation. My colleague 
gave a quotation in which he stated that ,the railroads 
pay 9 cents out of every revenue dollar for taxes while 
the trucks pay only 4 cents, the waterway carriers 
pay only 2 cents. Has the Affirmative at any time in 
this debate attempted to refute these statistics? Of 
course not. In other words, out of every revenue dol 
lar that the railroads make they must pay a much 
larger portion in taxes to the Government, a much 
larger portion than either the highway carriers or the 
waterway carriers. However, our friends of the Af- 
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firmative quote statistics to show that the highway car 
riers pay for the cost of their roadbed and then pay 
$340,000,000 additional for the cost of maintaining the 
Government. I would like to have the source of their 
statistics in the questioning period. 

Now, secondly, we mentioned that another reason 
why the railroads cannot recover, the second govern 
ment policy, is that of unfair capital outlay, involving 
a relocation of lines, elevation of track and the removal 
of bridges. Now has the Affirmative at any time in 
this debate even mentioned this policy? Evidently the 
second Affirmative speaker overlooked it. But I did 
not overlook his answer to a question which I asked 
him in the questioning period. The first Affirmative 
speaker stated in answer to the question: Do you agree 
with the recent Eastman report on government aid? 
He said that he did. Now, what is in this report? It 
is a report which showed there is no subsidy given to 
highway carriers. But we do not argue subsidy. We 
do not claim that the highway carriers are subsidized. 
We merely stated they are taxed to a lesser amount 
than the railroads. But we do point out that the rail 
roads are forced to pay unfair capital costs for the 
relocation of bridges. And in this report by Commis 
sioner Eastman, which the Affirmative agrees with in 
every particular, it was stated that unfair capital out 
lays should be removed and that they are a cause of 
railroad difficulty. By the answers of the first Affirma 
tive speaker he has admitted that the Eastman findings 
on this unfair capital outlay are correct, that it is a 
factor preventing railroad recovery. 
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Now, the third factor preventing rail recovery is that 
of the economic scarcity program. And here our 
friends say that, if this cotton were not plowed under, 
it would be grown; then it could not be sold and it 
would lie in warehouses and rot away. Has he proved 
this statement by any statistics, by any proof? But 
even if the cotton were raised and there were no mar 
ket for it, that would not prevent its being used and be 
ing shipped by rail to various points of concentration, 
to various points where various companies buy up the 
cotton and store it away until the time comes that they 
can sell it profitably on the market. In other words, in 
Chicago and various other grain centers agricultural 
centers these different products are bought and stored 
away for a time when they can be sold profitably. But 
this storing away has not taken place in many instances 
because the crops just do not exist and because they do 
not exist the railroads obviously do not carry them. 

The fourth policy is that of restrictions on reorgani 
zations. Here our Affirmative friends point out for our 
benefit that reorganization has not proved effective. 
But, prior to the passage of the 1933 bankruptcy law, 
the law which my colleague pointed out is so restricted 
that the railroads cannot reorganize, before this law 
was passed we find that reorganization was effective. 
Now the Affirmative has argued throughout this debate 
that fixed charges do cause railroad difficulty and that 
the railroads cannot pay them. But we find that in a 
reorganization survey made by Professor Lockland of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Sta 
tistics, a survey of thirty-one reorganized railroads be- 
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tween the years 1915 and 1933, of these thirty-one 
railroads an average debt was reduced by approxi 
mately 25 per cent; and fixed charges were reduced by 
45 per cent. Now, what is the effect or what is the 
purpose of reorganization? It is to reduce the fixed 
charge burden. Thus we find that before this present 
bankruptcy law was passed, before the present reor 
ganization law was passed, of the thirty-one railroads 
that were reorganized, the average reduction of their 
fixed charges was 45 per cent. Thus, reorganization 
would prove effective according to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission if the railroads were allowed to re 
organize at the present time. 

Now the fifth and last policy that we mentioned was 
that of unfair labor costs. And here the Affirmative 
speaker said wages declined 45 per cent. We do not 
deny this fact. But we point out that our assertion 
is that railroads are paying for work that is not done. 
They are paying for this work that is not done be 
cause of the unfair influence of the National Labor 
Relations Board. We find over the railroad industry 
that in 1937 alone the railroads paid $120,000,000 
for work that was not done not done! Has the Affirm 
ative at any time in this debate attempted to deny 
that our point is that work was not done and that it 
was paid for? This is the unfairness. But he admitted 
under questioning that he "imagined" that the General 
Motors industry paid for work that was not done. Yet 
he has no statistics or proof on this point. Then he 
also "imagined" that this applied to all other industries. 
Well, his imagination may be good, but we must ac- 
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cept something else, other than imagination, under 
this point. 

So the third reason why the change is unnecessary is 
that the Government itself has prevented rail recovery: 
first, by unfair taxation; second, by unfair capital out 
lay;; third, by an economic scarcity program; fourth, 
by unfair labor policies; and, lastly, by restrictions on 
reorganization. 

And the fourth reason why the change is unnecessary 
is that these five policies are going to be removed 
and are being removed by present bills before Congress. 
And the Affirmative speakers have not attempted to 
refute this point. 

Thus, in summary, the first basic foundation of the 
Affirmative argument has been destroyed, because gov 
ernment ownership is unnecessary: first, because the 
Affirmative has not proved to you that our present sys 
tem of ownership has caused the problem; second, be 
cause the basic factors of competition and depression 
do not indict our ownership system, and both teams 
agree that these are basic factors; third, because of the 
fact that the Government itself has prevented the rails 
from combating the effects of competition and depres 
sion; and, lastly, because unfavorable government 
policies are going to be removed. 

Now, in conclusion, I would like to point out that 
government ownership cannot prove beneficial: first, 
because of several obstacles which would accrue; and 
second, because their benefits and plan would not prove 
effective, I will consider the benefits and plan in the 
Negative refutation. First, the obstacles. We find 
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that the Affirmative would- be confronted with the 
spread of government control through the Walsh-Healy 
Act. This act now on the statute books gives the La 
bor Department control over prices, wages and various 
other standards in industries that sell to the Govern 
ment. Now with the Government in control of the 
railroads, the Government would be buying materials 
for these railroads from every city in the United States 
from industries in Terre Haute. What would be the 
result? This Walsh-Healy Act would automatically 
apply to every one of these industries. How will the 
Affirmative prevent this spread of government control? 
That is the first obstacle. 

The second obstacle would be the loss of the rights 
of railroad labor. President Roosevelt has stated in 
many speeches: "Labor under the Government has 
not got the right to does not have the right to strike." 
Now how will the Affirmative prevent the loss of the 
present right of railroad labor to strike and to protect 
their interests? That's the second obstacle. 

The third obstacle would be that 70 per cent of the 
people are opposed to government ownership, accord 
ing to Mr. Gallup. And after the Government takes 
over the railroads the opposition of these people would 
prevent it from proving effective. 

The fourth obstacle would be the spread of govern 
ment ownership to competing carriers. When the 
American Trucking Association states that government 
ownership would destroy motor transport, how will the 
Affirmative prevent its destruction? 

Then the last obstacle is a dilemma: The Affirma- 
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tive is going to set up a board a trustee board an 
independent corporation. They will either put it un 
der the control of Congress and thus make it subject 
to politics, or have to make it autocratic and bureau 
cratic. 

Affirmative Cross-Examination Period 

Examiner, Robert Loeffler, Bristow High School 

Respondent, William Arnold, Sioux City 

East High School 

Q. Let us examine a few of these things which will 
solve the railroad problem. In the first place, you say 
that the railroads should carry cotton plowed under 
by government arrangement. Can you tell me why the 
farmers in the Midwest and in the South should pay 
the cost of shipping the cotton to some warehouse and 
then let it rot there instead of on the field? Where is 
the justification for it? 

A. May I explain my statement, please? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Perhaps I did not make it as clear as it should 
be, but the position is this : There are certain interests, 
agricultural speculative interests which purchase agri 
cultural materials, grain for instance 

Q. (interrupting) Then you say, buy the cotton? 

A. These interests purchase the various materials 
and perhaps do what they will with it; either they sell 
it or they ship it to a point of concentration. 

Q. That's enough; I understand. Now you contend 
that the Government would buy the material for the 
railroads under the Walsh-Healy Act. Then what do 
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you advocate not to let the railroads discontinue 
their services on these bankrupt lines; or do you advo 
cate perhaps the repeal of the Walsh-Healy Act? 

A. I would point out that the Walsh-Healy Act 
would wreak no harm on these other industries unless 
the Government owned the railroads. 

Q. If it would not wreak any harm, then what about 
the purchases that the Government makes now, since 
the Government is the largest purchasing agent in the 
country? If it would affect the railroads, why 
shouldn't it be repealed now 

A. May I ask you for the source of your statement 
that the Government is the largest purchasing agent 
in the country? 

Q. How much did the Government spend last year? 

A. I would point out that it has spent four billion 
dollars, or largely 

Q. Nine billion, wasn't it? 

A. But nine billion but these things were given 
to private industry and private industry in turn pur 
chased the materials private corporations, 

Q. Now you say that reorganization will solve the 
railroad problem because it decreases the debt. Now 
when it decreases the debt of the railroads, who suf 
fers under reorganization? . 

A. The same people who would suffer when decreas 
ing the debt. 

Q. Who is going to decrease the debt? We're going 
to pay it off, aren't we? 

A. Not as 
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Q. Amortization. Well, do you pay it off under re 
organization or do you just cancel it? 

A. That depends upon the specific plan of reorgani 
zation and upon the law itself. Under the present 
law 

Q. What are the conditions under the 77 Act, the 
present law of reorganization? 

A. Under the present law of reorganization there 
are so many steps, for instance they have to get the 

Q. Do they put it off or do they cancel the debt? 

A. I would point out that they can follow a certain 
specific line of procedure only if it follows the line of 
procedure allowed in this present 77 law. Now this 
law 

Q. I beg your pardon a minute; I am very concerned 
about the stockholders. I want to know whether they 
put it off or whether they cancel the debt. 

A. You want to know in other words whether the 
stockholders are wiped out, or the bondholders and 
stockholders whether they cancel it or whether they 
pay it off. If I may quote from the statistics I used 
by D. P. Laughlin of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mision, Bureau of Statistics, he pointed out that stock 
holders these are the owners of the railroads, are 
they not? 

Q. Yes. 

A. That stock stock under reorganization of these 
thirty-one railroads from 1915 to 1933 capital stock 
increased 2 1 per cent. Now you don't pay fixed charges. 

Q. Well, does that decrease the capitalization then 
when they increase? 
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A. We point out that debt is decreased 

Q. Oh, it is the bondholders who are (drowned out 
by applause) Time. 



Negative Rebuttal, William Arnold 
Sioux City East High School 

MR. CHAIRMAN: If you will recall my constructive 
argument, I mentioned that the Affirmative case rests 
on two foundations: the first, their assertion that gov 
ernment ownership is necessary; the second founda 
tion, their claim that it will prove beneficial. Now let's 
examine exactly every Negative contention that has 
been presented throughout our constructive argument 
every contention which will prove to you that gov 
ernment ownership is neither necessary nor beneficial. 

Now I would like to point out that the Affirmative 
team in its last refutation should meet the majority 
at least all of these points which we have pointed 
out in our constructive argument because in every 
one of the Negative arguments we have supported this 
argument with proof. Now first, we pointed out that 
government ownership cannot prove cannot be neces 
sary because of four reasons: first, that the Affirma 
tive has failed to show you that our present system of 
ownership has caused the problem. At last under 
questioning our opponents admitted that competition 
and depression are the basic factors underlying rail 
road difficulty and that these factors affect the rail 
roads through fixed charges. Then we pointed out that 
neither depression nor competition indict our railroad 
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ownership system and that under government owner 
ship these two factors still affect the railroads. In 
other words, there is no need for a change because of 
competition and depression the Affirmative causes. 

Then second, we pointed out that the Negative agrees 
with the Affirmative in that competition and depres 
sion are the basic factors. But we point out that the 
third reason why the change is unnecessary is that the 
railroads have gone into bankruptcy because they can 
not recover from competition and depression because 
of five governmental policies. The first of these was 
unfair taxation, in which the railroads pay more out 
of every revenue dollar for taxes than do either the 
trucks or the waterway carriers. And let the Affirma 
tive point out the source of their statistics and also 
meet this fact. 

The second policy, that of unfair capital outlay, was 
pointed out in Mr. Eastman's subsidy report. And 
again the Affirmative has admitted the findings in this 
report which point out that unfair capital outlay is a 
cause of difficulty. And the third factor is that of the 
economic scarcity program. And here we pointed out 
that, when you plow under cotton, plow under grain, 
or when you kill livestock and various other agricul 
tural products which are grown on the farm, we find 
that the railroads necessarily must have less goods to 
ship and thus this harms the roads. 

The fourth is the policy of restriction on reorganiza 
tion. Here the Affirmative continually maintains that 
reorganization has not proved effective in the past. Yet 
I showed that the object of reorganization was to re- 
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duce fixed charges, to reduce debts. And we find that 
in reorganization in the past years, as I pointed out, 
debt has been reduced, fixed charges have been reduced 
SO per cent. Then the Affirmative questioned: "Well, 
aren't you harming the people who would get returns 
from their bonds, who would get returns from their 
stocks?" I pointed out that stock has increased, be 
cause on stock they do not have to pay these fixed 
charges. The debt is decreased, because they do have 
to pay fixed charges on debt. And as the Affirmative 
speakers themselves indicated, isn't it better to get a 
small amount of interest return on a bond than none 
at all? So they've reduced these the number of 
bonds but they do pay the interest on the bonds. In 
other words, reorganization proved effective until the 
present reorganization law of 1933 was passed, stopping 
all reorganization. 

And the fifth policy was unfair labor outlays for 
work that was not done, which the Affirmative has not 
refuted. 

Thus we see government ownership is not necessary, 
because of these four reasons: First, Affirmative cause 
analysis is fallacious; second, the basic factors are 
competition and depression; third, the Government 
has prevented rail recovery by five policies and four of 
these policies are being removed. Then we stated that 
government ownership cannot be beneficial because of, 
first, the spread of government control through the 
Walsh-Healy Act; second, the loss of the rights of rail 
road labor, according to President Roosevelt; third, the 
spread of government ownership to competing carriers, 
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according to the American Trucking Association; 
fourth, the opposition of the people to government 
ownership, according to the Gallup poll; and fifth, the 
dilemma of the trustee board. 

Now they have presented a plan which involves 
essentially a board, an independent corporation. And 
I pointed out that they will be confronted by a dilemma. 
Either they are going to put this board under some 
sort of control by Congress and thus make it specifi 
cally subject to politics, according to Professor Sarrell 
of Chicago University, or they are going to make it 
entirely independent of Congress and thus make it 
autocratic and bureaucratic. And then we will have 
a Hitler in this country. Therefore, we see their plan 
cannot prove effective because of this dilemma. 

Then they pointed out that benefits will accrue 
principally through consolidation, and that through 
these benefits they will retire their debt. The gentle 
man said they would retire it "in about twenty years/ 3 
but he wasn't sure, he didn't know the exact figure and 
I can well see why he didn't know the exact number of 
years, because they could not consolidate. We find 
that consolidation would be prevented by pressure from 
various groups, first, pressure from communities. Fir 
man R. Dick points out that, when the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad attempted to consolidate, pres 
sure from communities prevented that consolidation. 
News-Week shows that when the Government was 
going to consolidate the two great telegraph companies, 
Postal Telegraph and Western Union Telegraph, the 
attitude of telegraph labor was regarded in Washington 
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as a serious obstacle to action on the consolidation. 
Then lastly, we pointed out that, according to Busi 
ness Week, any attempt to end waste is promptly met 
by objections from the affected communities. In other 
words, under government ownership, the rails would 
be subject to the control of the people. The people 
don't want consolidation, labor doesn't, communities 
don't and every other group does not. So they will 
not consolidate, they will receive no benefit, they will 
not retire the debt. 

Affirmative Rebuttal, Robert Loeffler 
Bristow High School 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: You will recall, of course, 
that my colleague said in his constructive speech that 
the reason we are acquiring the railroads is that in a 
democracy, when a service is essential and that ser 
vice cannot be rendered by private ownership, the 
Government must own and operate the railroads be 
cause of the democratic principle. And now we find 
that at the end of the debate the opposition has already 
accused us of being little Hitlers. 

We find that at the present time we are confronted 
with a serious problem, since, unless something is done, 
we cannot continue operating the railroads in bank 
ruptcy, and the entire nation will be without railroad 
service. Now the opposition has offered a solution and 
we have offered a solution. Let us compare the two. 

In the first place, let us compare the so-called solu 
tion of the opposition in the elimination of these con- 
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ditions. In the first place, the speakers of the oppo 
sition complained of unfair taxes; we pointed out that 
the trucks and the busses and the highway users pay 
the total cost of highways; they pay $340,000,000 
more. All they said was, "Where is our authority?" 
We find the authority is the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission, the World Almanac, the Brookings Institu 
tion; they all make the same report. 

The second speaker contended that at the present 
time one of the causes of the railroad condition is 
unfair labor, unfair capital outlays in order to remove 
creek bridges and to build new bridges. Now then 
let's examine that argument for a minute. We find, 
according to the report to which he referred on sub 
sidies, that at the present time the Federal Govern 
ment is subsidizing the railroads $35,000,000 a year. 
But he says he is not concerned with subsidies. In 
other words, remove those railroads having to build 
the creek bridges and remove the subsidies at the same 
time and you will find the conditions will be about the 
same. But that is not all. From another source, the 
Transportation Problem, by the Brookings Institution, 
it is revealed that in the past five years the Federal 
Government has donated to the railroads, as actual 
gifts, $61,000,000. The purposes of these donations 
are outright subsidies for grade crossing elimination. 
In other words, you cannot solve a problem by the re 
moval of something which has already been removed. 

Then the opposition tells us that to solve the rail 
road problem we must discontinue plowing under the 
cotton and store it up in warehouses. Now what is the 
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value of storing the cotton up in warehouses? At the 
present time the United States Government has more 
cotton stored up in the warehouses than the farmers 
will probably produce in the next five years. And he 
has not shown us that, if we discontinue that, it is 
going to solve the railroad problem, because then we 
find the purchasing power of the farmer would probably 
be so destroyed that it would only decrease the pur 
chasing power of the entire nation. Then we really 
would have a railroad problem and another farm 
problem. 

But let us continue. The speaker tells us that gov 
ernmental restrictions against reorganization are what 
has caused the problem; that we should allow the rail 
roads to reorganize and that is going to solve the prob 
lem. You will recall that I asked the speaker of the 
opposition just exactly who was hurt by reorganiza 
tion if it decreased the debt. Now the speaker told 
me first of all that stock is increased and consequently 
the stockholders are not hurt. What is the truth of 
it? We find that recently the Missouri Pacific Rail 
road came out of reorganization procedure according 
to the recent Act in 1940. The result: The equities 
of the stockholders are found to have no value. The 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission says 
the stockholders lost only $152,000.00. But what 
about the bondholders? Who were the losers there? 
It goes on. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, the Prudential Life, the Northwestern Mutual, 
the New York Life Insurance Company and several 
banks. Reorganization doesn't hurt? I'm afraid the 
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life insurance companies and stockholders will disagree 
most heartily with the opposition. 

But now, then, we find the other solution the oppo 
sition has advocated at the present time is the re 
moval of discrimination against labor. Yet we find, 
according to Forttme, that the railroads were paying 
for labor not done when they decreased the pay of all 
foe labor not done when they had a decrease in the 
general labor (10 per cent the amount paid as early 
as 1933) in order that they could spread out the amount 
of paid labor and not just continue to put more men 
among the unemployed. In other words, we find the 
speakers cannot show us a solution to the railroad 
problem and we once again turn toward government 
ownership. 

The speaker on the Negative, when he first came to 
the floor, reviewed his statements. I wish that he had 
considered those of the Affirmative sometime in this 
debate. We pointed out that the railroads could save 
$365,000,000 through the elimination of mismanage 
ment. The Negative has not even so much as men 
tioned it. We have contended that the Government 
could save upwards of a billion dollars a year through 
the consolidation of the railroad industry. The speakers 
on the Negative have denied it, denied that the Gov 
ernment would consolidate. But how can that be 
denied when at the present time it is the Federal Gov 
ernment that is urging the railroads to consolidate and 
it is the railroads who are refusing to consolidate? 
How can it be denied that, when the Federal Govern 
ment operated the railroads during the World War, 
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it saved several hundreds of millions of dollars a year 
through consolidation? 

Then we have gone further and pointed out that 
the Federal Government could amortize the railroad 
debt, ultimately saving the fixed charges upon the 
railroads every year. The speakers on the Negative 
once again have denied the Federal Government could 
amortize because they say we do not know how many 
years it would take to amortize the debt. The reason 
why we do not know how many years it would take 
to amortize the debt, is that we cannot know whether 
or not the Federal Government would save $500,000,- 
000 a year through consolidation or a billion dollars 
a year through consolidation. The fact remains that 
the Federal Government and only the Government can 
sufficiently amortize the railroad debt. 

Looking back upon the debate, then, and drawing all 
the evidence to one broad conclusion, it can be said 
that at the present time we advocate government 
ownership and operation of the railroads in order that 
the state of Oregon, the states of New England, 98 per 
cent of North and South Dakota, three-fourths of Okla 
homa, two-thirds of the Middle West, and the people 
of the entire nation may be guaranteed railroad service 
in the future through public ownership. 
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APPENDIX I 



Topic Index of Debate Subjects Appearing in the 
Various Volumes of "Intercollegiate Debates" 

Abandonment of Policy of Military Preparedness, 
Vol. 12. 

Accident Insurance, Vol. 4. 

Advertising, Modern, Vol. 10. 

Agricultural Adjustment Act, Vol. 15. (See also Cot 
ton Control Program, Vol. 17.) 

Aid to the Allies, Vol. 21. 

Alliance with Great Britain, Vol. 19. 

Alliance of the Democracies, Vols. 20, 21. 

Anglo-American Boycott on Japanese Goods, Vol. 19. 

American Legion Should Be Condemned, Vol. 14. 

Armed Intervention for Collection of Debts, Vols. 1, 9. 

Arms and Munitions, Prevention of International Ship 
ment, Vol. 16. 
Nationalization of, Vol. 17. 
Rearmament Program of the United States, Vol. 20. 

Asset Currency, Vol. 1. 

Athletics, Amateurism and Professionalism in, Vol. 12. 

Balancing the Federal Budget, Vol. 18. 

Banks, Government Control of, Vol. 14. 

Bank Notes Secured by Commercial Paper, Vol. 1. 
(See also Asset Currency.) 

Bonus (See American Legion.) 
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British vs. American System of Broadcasting, Vol. IS. 
Cabinet System of Government, Vols. 1, 3, 10. 
Cabinet Officers in Congress, Vol. 4. 
Cancellation of War Debts, Vols. 13, 14. 
Capitalism vs. Socialism 
Capitalism Is Unsound, Vol. 13. 
Social Control of Production and Exchange, Vol. 7. 
Limitation of Wealth, Vols. 14, 16. 
Central Banks, Vols. 1, 3. (See Banks, Gov't Control 

of.) 
Centralization of Power in Federal Government, Vols. 

P, 13. (See also Control of Industry, Banks, Gov't 

Control of.) 
Chain Store, Vol. 11. 
Child Labor, Vol. 8. 
C.I.O., The Policies of the, Vol. 18. 
City Manager Plan of Municipal Government, Vol. 7. 
Civil Liberties, Maintaining, Vol. 21. 
Closed and Open Shop, Vols. 1, 3. 
Coal Mines, Government Ownership of, Vol. 1. 
Co-education, Vol. 10. 
Collective Bargaining by Non-Company Unions, Vol. 

16. 
Collective Bargaining in Mass-Production Industries, 

Vol. 19. 
Commission Form of Municipal Government, Vols. 

1,3. 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance, Vol. 15. 
Compulsory Military Service, Vol. 6. (See also Swiss 

Military System, Vol. 7. 
Compulsory Reserve Officers Training Corps, Vol. 17. 
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Conservation of Natural Resources, Vol. 2. 
Consumers' Co-operatives, Vol. 18. 
Control of Industry, Vol. 13. 
Cotton Control Program, Vol. 17. 
Courts and Reform in Legal Procedure 

Abolition of Insanity Plea in Criminal Cases, Vol. 10. 

Abolition of Jury System, Vol. 10. 

Judges, Appointment vs. Election, Vol. 1. 

Judges, Recall of, Vol. 2. 

Judicial Decisions, Recall of, Vol. 4. 

Three-fourths Jury Decision, Vol. 3. 
Crop Insurance, Vol. IB. 
Cuba, Annexation of, Vol. 1. 
Declaration of War by Popular Vote, Vol. 8. 
Democracies, Alliance of, Vols. 20, 21. 
Democracy vs. Dictatorship, Vol. 15. 
Dictatorship, Presidential, Vols. 14, 15. 
Diminishing the Power of the Federal Government, 

Vol. 21. 

Direct Primary, Vol. 3. 

Disarmament, International, Vol. 11. (See Abandon 
ment of Policy of Military Preparedness.) 
Divorce 

Divorce Is a Social Asset, Vol. 13. 

Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws, Vol. 8. 
Dust Bowl, Improvement of the, Vol. 21. 
Education 

Amateurism vs. Professionalism in Athletics, Vol. 
12. 

Co-education, Vol. 10. 
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Education (Continued) 

Federal Aid of Education, Vol. 16. 

Federal Department of Education, Vol. P. 
Educational Qualification for Suffrage, Vol. 1. 
Election of Senators by Popular Vote, Vol. 1. 
Emergence of Women from the Home, Vol. 12. 
Farm Relief 

Agricultural Adjustment Act, Vol. 15. 

Ever-Normal Granary Plan, Vol. 19. 

McNary-Haugen Bill (Two debates), Vol. 9. 

Fixing Prices of Staple Agricultural Products, Vol. 

13. 

Federal Aid to Education, Vol. 16. 
Federal Charter for Interstate Commerce Corpora 
tions, Vols. 1, 4. 

Federal Control of Banks, Vol. 14. 
Federal Control of the Express Business, Vol. 5. 
Federal Control of Railroads, Vol. 1. 
Federal Department of Education, Vol. P. 
Foreign Affairs 

Governmental Principles of Mussolini, Vols. 9, 11. 

Japanese Policy in Manchuria, Vol. 14. 
Foreign Loans and Investments 

Armed Intervention for Collection of, Vols. 1 9 P. 
Foreign Relations 

Aid to the Allies, Vol. 21. 

Alliance of the Democracies, Vols. 20, 21. 

Alliance with Great Britain, Vol. IP. 

Anglo-American Boycott Japanese Goods, Vol. IP. 

Building United States Navy to Treaty Strength, 
Vol. 15. 
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Foreign Relations (Continued) 

Cancellation of War Debts, Vols. 13, 14. 

Free Trade. (See also Tariff.) 

In Raw Materials, Vol. 2. 

International Free Trade, Vol. 12. 

International Federal Union of the Democracies, 
Vol. 21. 

Isolation Policy, Vols. 20, 21. 

League of Nations, Vols. 8, 10. 

Monoe Doctrine, Vol. 5. 

Neutrality, Freedom of Action, and Alliances, Vols. 
19, 20. 

Open Door Policy in China, Vols. 7, 20. 

Prevention of International Shipment of Arms and 
Munitions, Vol. 16. 

Protective Tariff, Abandonment of, Vols. 1, 2. 

Recognition of Soviet Russia, Vol. 8. 
Government, Change in Form of 

Cabinet Form of Government, Vols. 1, 3, 10. 

Centralization of Power in Federal Government, 
Vols. 9, 13. 

Diminishing the Power of the Federal Government, 
Vol. 21. 

Educational Qualification for Suffrage, Vol. 1. 

Election of Senators by Popular Vote, Vol. 1. 

Personal Liberty, Restriction by Government, Vol. 9. 

Power of Supreme Court to Declare Laws Unconsti 
tutional, Vol. 8. 

Reorganization of the Federal Executive, Vol. 19. 

Six Year Term for President, Vol. 5. 
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Government Ownership 

Of All Means of Production, Vol. 17. 

Of Coal Mines, Vol. 1. 

Of Commercial Banking, Vol. 18. 

Of Electric Utilities, Vols. 17, 18. 

Of Hydro-Electric Power, Vols. 10, 11. 

Of Merchant Marine, Vol. 6. 

Of Public Utilities, Vol. 16. 

Of Telegraph and Telephone, Vol. 6. 

Of Railroads, Vols. 4, 6, 7, 20, 21. 
Government Policies 

Annexation of Cuba, Vol. 1. 

Conservation of Natural Resources, Vol. 2. 

Federal Aid to Education, Vol. 16. 

Independence of the Philippines, Vol. 5. 

Ship Subsidy, Vols. 1, 6. 

Spending to Stimulate Business, Vols. 17, 20. 

Suppression of un-American Activities, Vol. 21. 
Hitlerism, Advantages of, Vol. 15. 
Hydro-Electric Power, Government Ownership and 

Control of, Vols. 10, 11. 
Hours of Labor, 40-hour week, Vol. 11. 
Immigration 

Japanese Immigration Law, Vol. 8. 

Literacy Test, Vol. 5. 

Restriction of, Vol. 1. 
Improvement of the Dust Bowl, Vol. 21. 
Income Tax, Vols. 1, 2, 14, 16. (See Limitation of 

Wealth.) 

Incorporation, Federal, Vols. 1, 4. (See Federal In 
corporation of Railroads, Vol. 1.) 
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Increase in Army and Navy, Vols. 7, 20. (Navy alone, 

Vols. 1, 15.} 

Independence of Philippines, Vol. 5. 
Industry, Control of, Vol. 13. 
Inheritance Tax, Vols. 1, 14, 16. 
Initiative and Referendum, Vols. 1, 2. 
Injunction in Labor Disputes, Vols. 1, 5. 
Insanity Plea in Criminal Cases, Abolishment of, Vol. 

10. 

Installment Buying, Vol. 11. 
International Federal Union of the Democracies, Vol. 

21. 

International Free Trade, Vol. 12. 
Interstate Commerce 
Advertising, Modern, Vol. 10. 
Chain Store, Vol. 11. 
Control of Industry, Vol. 13. 
Federal Charter for Interstate Commerce Corpora 
tions, Vols. 1, 4. 

Federal Control of Express Business, Vol. 5. 
Federal Control of Railroads, Vol. 1. 
Federal Control of Banks, Vol. 14. 
Government Ownership of Public Utilities, Vol. 16. 
Government Ownership of Railroads, Vols. 4, 6, 7, 

20, 21. 

Installment Buying, Vol. 11. 
Reduction of Wages Retards Business Recovery, 

Vol. 13. 

Regulations vs. Dissolution of Trusts, Vol. 4. 
Isolation and Neutrality Policy of the United States, 
Vols. 20, 21. 
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Japanese Immigration, Vol. 8. 

Japanese Policy in Asia, Vol. 17. 

Japanese Policy in Manchuria, Vol. 14. 

Judges, Appointment vs. Election of, Vol. 1. 

Judges, Recall of, Vol. 2. 

Judicial Decisions, Recall of, Vol. 4. 

Judicial Review of Legislation, Limitation of, Vol. 17. 

Jury System, Abolition of, Vol. 10. 

Labor and Capital 

Benefits of Labor Unions, Vol. 1. 

Child Labor, Vol. 8. 

Closed and Open Shop, Vols. 1, 3. 

Collective Bargaining by Non-Company Unions, 
Vol. 16. 

Collective Bargaining in Mass-Production Indus 
tries, Vol. 19. 

Exemption of Labor Unions from Anti-trust Laws, 
Vols. 7, 20. 

Forty-Hour Week, Vol. 11. 

Incorporation of Labor Unions, Vol. 20. 

Injunction in Labor Disputes, Vols. 1, 5. 

Minimum Wage, Vols. 3, 6, 18. 

Provisions of the N.R.A., Vol. 15. 

Reduction of Wages, Vol. 13. 

Union Closed Shop, Vol. IP. 
Labor Unions, Benefits of, Vol. 1. 

Exemption of from Anti-trust Laws, Vol. 7. 

In Politics, Vol. 20. 

Incorporation of, Vol. 20. 
Larger Navy in the Pacific, Vol. 19. 
League of Nations, Vols. 8, 10. 
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League Sanctions, United States Support for, Vol. 17. 

Light Wines and Beer, Vol. 9. 

Liquor Control, Vols. 8, 9, 12. 

Limitation of Incomes and Inheritances, Vol. 16. 

Limitation of Wealth, Vol. 14. 

Limiting Judicial Review of Legislation, Vol. 17. 

Literacy Test for Immigrants, Vol. 5. 

Maintaining Civil Liberties, Vol. 2L 

McNary-Haugen Bill, Vol. P. 

Medicine, Socialized, Vols. 12 y 16. 

Merchant Marine, Government Ownership of, Vol. 6. 

Merits of New Deal, Vol. 16. 

Military Problems and War 

Abandonment of Military Preparedness, Vol. 12. 

Compulsory Military Service, Vol. 6. 

Compulsory R.O.T.C., Vol. 17. 

Swiss System of Compulsory Military Service, 
Vol. 7. 

Declaration of War by Popular Vote, Vols. 8, 19. 

Increase in Army and Navy, Vols. 1, 7. 

International Disarmament, Vol. 11. 

Prevention of International Shipment of Arms and 
Munitions^ Vol. 16. 

Rearmament Program of the United States, Vol. 20. 

Referendum on Declaration of War, Vol. 19. 
Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours, Vol. 18. 
Money and Banking 

Asset Currency, Vol. 1. 

Banks, Government Control of, Vol. 14. 

Bank Notes Secured by Commercial Paper, Vol. 1. 

Central Bank, Vols. 1, 3. 
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Money and Banking (Continued) 

Control of Industry (Credit Control), Vol. 13. 

Guarantee of Bank Deposits, Vols. 1, 15. 

Postal Savings Banks, Vol. 1. 

Stabilization of the Dollar, Vol. 15. 
Monroe Doctrine, Vol. 5. 
Municipal Government 

Commission Form, Vols. 1, 3. 

City Manager Plan, Vol. 7. 

Mussolini, Governmental Principles of, Vols. 9, 11. 
Nationalization of Arms and Munitions, Vol. 17. 
N.R.A., Labor Provisions of, Vol. 15. 
Navy 

Building United States Navy to Treaty Strength, 
Vol. 15. 

Larger Navy in the Pacific, Vol. 19. 
Neutrality, Freedom of Action, and Alliances, Vols. 19, 

20. 

Neutrality Policy of the United States, Vols. 19, 20. 
New Deal, Merits of, Vol. 16. 
Old Age Insurance or Pension, Vols. 4, 13, 16. 
Ontario Plan of Liquor Control, Vol. 12. 
Open Door Policy in China, Vols. 7, 20. 
Open vs. Closed Shop, Vols. 1, 3. 
Personal Liberty, Restriction by Government, Vol. 9. 
Postal Savings Banks, Vol. 1. 
Power of Supreme Court, Vol. 8. 
Power of Government. (See Centralization of Power.) 
Prohibition, Vols, 8, 9 } 12. 
Proportional Representation, Vol. 21. 
Protective Tariff, Vols. 1, 2. (See also Free* Trade.) 
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Radio Broadcasting, Vols. 14, 15. 
Railroads 

Government Ownership of, Vols. 4, 6, 7, 20, 21. 

Federal Control of, Vol. 1. 
Raw Materials, Free Trade in, Vol. 2. 
Rearmament Program of the United States, Vol. 20. 
Recognition of Russia, Vol. 8. 
Reduction of Wages Retards Business Recovery, Vol. 

13. 

Referendum on Declaration of War, Vol. 19. 
Reorganization of Federal Executive, Vol. 19. 
Regulation vs. Dissolution of Trusts, Vol. 4. (See also 

Federal Control.) 

Repeal of the Iowa General Sales Tax, Vol. 17. 
Representation, Proportional, Vol. 21. 
Restriction of Immigration, Vols. 1, 5, 8. (See Immi 
gration.) 

St. Lawrence Waterway, Vol. 18. 
Sales Tax, Establishment of Uniform Retail, Vol. 20. 
Sales Tax, Repeal of, Vol. 17. 
Ship Subsidy, Vol. 6. 
Short Ballot, Vol. 2. 
Single Tax, Vol. 6. 
Six Year Term for President, Vol. 5. 
Social Insurance 

Accident, Vol. 4. 

Automobile, Vol. 15. 

Old Age, Vols. 4, 13, 16. 

Unemployment, Vols. 11, 12, 13. 
Socialistic Control of Production and Exchange, Vol. 7. 
Socialism, Vol. 14. 
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Socialized Medicine, Vols. 12, 16. 

Soldier Bonus, Vol. 14. (See American Legion.) 

Stabilization of the Dollar, Vol. 15. 

State Government, Reform and Change in 

Abolition of Insanity Plea in Criminal Cases, Vol. 
10. 

Abolition of Jury System, Vol. 10. 

Appointment vs. Election of Judges, Vol. 1. 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance, Vol. 15. 

Direct Primary, Vol. 3. 

Initiative and Referendum, Vol. 3. 

Recall of Judges, Vol. 2. 

Recall of Judicial Decisions, Vol. 4. 

Short Ballot, Vol. 2. 

State Medical Aid, Vols. 12, 16. 

Three-fourths Jury Decision, Vol. 3. 

Unicameral Legislature, Vols. 5, 16. 
State Medical Aid, Vols. 12, 16. 
Suppression of un-American Activities, Vol. 21. 
Supreme Court Reorganization, Vol. 18. 
Swiss System of Compulsory Military Service, Vol. 7. 
Tariff (See Free Trade, also Protection), Vols. 1, 2, 12. 
Taxation 

Income Tax, Vols. 1, 2. 

Inheritance Tax, Vol. L 

Intangible Property Tax, Vol. 14. 

Limitation of Wealth by Income and Inheritance 
Taxes, Vols. 14, 16. 

On Rental Value of Land, Vol. 2. 

Sales Tax, Vols. 17, 20. 

Single Tax, Vol. 6. 
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Telegraph and Telephone, Government Ownership of, 

VoL 6. 

Three-fourths Jury Decision, VoL 3. 
Townsend Plan for Old Age Pension, VoL 16. 
Trusts, VoL 4. (See also Control of Industry, VoL 13.) 
Un-American Activities, Suppression of, VoL 21. 
Unemployment Insurance, Vols. 11, 12, 13. 
Unicameral Legislature, Vols. 5, 16. 
Uniform Marriage and Divorce Laws, VoL 8. 
Union Closed Shop, VoL 19. 

United States Support for League Sanctions, VoL 17. 
Wages 

Minimum Wages, Vols. 3, 6, 18. 

Reducation of Wages, VoL 13. 
Working Week of Forty Hours, VoL 11. 
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List of Tournament Results for the Debate Season 
1939-1940 

A list of tournament results compiled by states from 
reports by various host colleges and organizations. Any 
omissions from this list are due to lack of reports and 
information which, it is hoped, can be avoided in the 
future. 

ALABAMA 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute. Tournament for Tau 
Kappa Alpha Chapters. December, 1939. No 
report. 

Talladega College Tournament. No report. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State Tournament. Date: February 9-10, 
1940. Place: Phoenix, Arizona. No report. 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas State Debate Tournament. Director: Otis 
Whaley. Date: March 8-9, 1940. Place: Con- 
way, Arkansas. Sponsor: Arkansas Association 
Teachers of Speech. Winners: 

Men's Debate: 1st and 2nd. Hendrix College, Con- 
way, Arkansas. 

376 
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ARKANSAS (Continued) 

Women's Debate: Combined with Men's Debate. 

Junior College and Lower Division: Men: 1st. Ar 
kansas State Teachers ; Conway. 2nd. Hendrix 
College, Conway. Women: State Teachers Col 
lege, Conway. 2nd. Tie Ouachita College, Arka- 
delpbia, and Hendrix College, Conway. 

Henderson State Teachers College. Mid-South 
Tournament. Director: Otis Whaley. Date: 
February 9-10, 1940. Place: Arkadelphia, Ar 
kansas. Sponsor: Arkansas Association Teachers 
of Speech. Winners: 

Men's Debate: 1st. Arkansas State Teachers, Con- 
way. 2nd. Baylor U., Waco, Texas. 

Women's Debate: 1st. Louisiana State Normal Col 
lege, Natchitoches. 2nd. Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas, 

Ouachita College. Battle Royal-Novice Tournament. 
Director: R. C. Daily. Date: February 23-24. 
Place: Ouachita College, Arkadelphia. Winners: 

Men's Debate: 1st. Louisiana College. 2nd. North 
Texas State Teachers. 

Women's Debate: 1st. North Texas State Teachers. 
2nd. Arkansas State Teachers. 

Mixed Debate: 1st. Ouachita College* 2nd. Louisi 
ana College. 

Men's Novice Division: 1st. Louisiana College. 2nd. 
Arkansas State Teachers. 

Women's Novice Division: 1st. El Dorado Junior 
College. 2nd. Mississippi Southern College. 
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ARKANSAS (Continued) 

University of Arkansas. Missouri Valley Forensic 
League Tournament 10 colleges and universities. 
Director: V. L. Baker. Date: March 28, 29, 30, 
1940. Place: Fayetteville, Arkansas. Sponsor: 
The League. Winners: Not reported. 

CALIFORNIA 

College of the Pacific. Western Association Tourna 
ment. Director: Robert D. Clark. Date: Novem 
ber 20-22, 1939. Place: Stockton, Calif. Sponsor: 
Western Association Teachers of Speech. Partici 
pating: 111 debate teams; 41 colleges. Winners: 

Men's Varsity Debate: 1st. University of Redlands. 
2nd. University of Southern California. 

Women's Varsity Debate: 1st. University of Red- 
lands. 2nd. San Francisco State Teachers. 

Junior Men's Debate: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. Weber Col 
lege. 

Junior Women's Debate: Bakersfield Junior College. 
2nd. U.S.C. 

Extempore Speaking: Men's Varsity: U.S.C. Wom 
en's Varsity: Linfield College. Junior Men: 
U.S.C. Junior Women: Bakersfield Junior College. 

Impromptu Speaking: Men's Varsity: U.S.C. 
Women's Varsity: Linfield College. Junior Men: 
U.S.C. Junior Women: U.S.C. 

Oratory: Men's Varsity: U.S.C. Women's Varsity: 
Whitworth College. Junior Men: U.S.C. Junior 
Women: Pepperdine College. 

Progression: 1st. U.C.L.A. 2nd. Stanford University. 
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CALIFORNIA (Continued) 

College of the Pacific. Invitational Junior College 
Tournament. Director: Edward S. Betz. Place: 
Stockton, Calif. Date: February 15-17, 1940. 
Winners: 

Men's Debate: 1st. Bakersfield Junior College. 2nd. 
Nevada U. 

Women's Debate: 1st. Reedley Junior College. 2nd. 
Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, Utah. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Pasadena College. 2nd. Uni 
versity of Redlands. Women: 1st. Stockton Junior 
College. 2nd. Weber College, Ogden, Utah. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Los Angeles City College. 2nd. 
Santa Rosa Junior College. Women: 1st. Reed- 
ley Junior College. 2nd. Stockton Junior College. 

Progression Discussion: 1st. and 2nd. Stockton Jun 
ior College. 

Los Angeles City College. Invitational Tournament. 
Director: Edmund W. Doran. Date: February 
29, March 1, 2. Place: L.A.C.C., Los Angeles. 
Winners: 

Men's Varsity Debate: 1st. and 2nd. U.S.C. 

Women's Varsity Debate: 1st. U.S.C. 

Junior Debate: Men: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. Bakersfield 
Junior College. Women: Tie: U.S.C. and U.C.L.A. 

Impromptu: Men: 1st. and 2nd.: U.S.C. Junior Di 
vision: Men: 1st.' Stanford. 2nd. U.C.L.A. 
Women: Tie for 1st. U.S.C. and U.C.L.A. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Pepperdine. 2nd. U.S.C. Junior 
Men: 1st. and 2nd, U.S.C. Junior Women: 1st. 
U.S.C. 2nd. Pasadena Junior College. 
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CALIFORNIA (Continued) 

Oratorical Declamation: Men: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. 
U.S.C. Junior Men: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. U.S.C. 
Junior Women: 1st. Pepperdine College. 2nd. 
Bakersfield Junior College. 

Pomona Junior College. Southern California Con 
ference Tournament. Director: Crawford F. Bru- 
baker. Date: January 12, 13, 1940. Place. Po 
mona, Calif. Sponsor: The Conference. Par 
ticipating: 22 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: Men's Varsity: 1st. and 2nd. Pepperdine 
College. Women's Varsity: 1st. and 2nd. U.S.C. 
Junior Men: 1st. Pasadena College. 2nd. Occi 
dental College. Junior Women: 1st. and 2nd. 
U.S.C 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Pepperdine College. 2nd. 
University of Redlands. Junior Men: 1st. San 
Bernardino Junior College. 2nd. Bakersfield Jun 
ior College. Junior Women: 1st. Pepperdine Col 
lege. 2nd. U.S.C. 

Impromptu: Men: 1st. Pepperdine College. 2nd. 
U.S.C. Junior Men: 1st. Pasadena College. 2nd. 
Pepperdine College. Junior Women: 1st. Glen- 
dale Junior College. 2nd. Bakersfield Junior Col 
lege. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. University of Redlands. 2nd. 
U.S.C. Junior Men: 1st. Los Angeles City Col 
lege. 2nd. La Verne College. Junior Women: 
1st. U.S.C. 2nd. La Verne College. 

University of Redlands. Pi Kappa Delta Province 
Tournament. Director; E. R. Nichols. Date: 
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CALIFORNIA (Continued) 

March 14, 15, 16, 1940. Place: Redlands, Calif. 
Participating: 77 teams from 20 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. College of the Pa 
cific. Women: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. Washington 
State and College of the Pacific. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Redlands. 2nd. U.S.C. 
Women: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. U.S.C. 

Impromptu: Men: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. Pepperdine 
College. Women: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. University of 
Redlands. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. U.S.C. 2nd. Washington State. 
Women: 1st. and 2nd. U.S.C. 

University of Southern California. Phi Rho Pi Dis 
trict Tournament. Director: Edward C. Jones, 
U.S.C. Date: March 8-9, 1940. Place: U.S.C., 
Los Angeles. Sponsor: Phi Rho Pi. Participat 
ing: Limited to California Chapters of Phi Rho Pi. 
Winners : 

Debate: Men: 1st. Glendale Junior College, 2nd. 
Los Angeles City College. Women: 1st. Long 
Beach Junior College. 2nd. Los Angeles City 
College. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Los Angeles City College. 
2nd. Bakersfield Junior College. Women: 1st. 
Bakersfield Junior College. 2nd. Pasadena Junior 
College. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Los Angeles City College. 2nd. 
Pomona Junior College. Women: 1st. Bakersfield 
Junior College. 2nd. Long Beach Junior College. 
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COLORADO 

University of Denver. Rocky Mountain Speech Con 
ference. Director: Elwood Murray. Date: Feb 
ruary 15-17, 1940. Place: Denver, Colorado. 
Participating: 34 colleges. 160 teams in men, 
women and junior college divisions. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. U.S.C. 

Discussion: 1st. Colorado College. 

Oratory: 1st. Colorado State College. 

Extempore: 1st. Nebraska Normal College. 

FLORIDA 

Stetson University Tournament. Place: DeLand, 
Florida. No report. 

IDAHO 

t University of Idaho, Southern Branch. Southern 
Idaho Speech Conference Meet. Director: Carl 
Weston Mclntosh. Date: December 8-9, 1939. 
Place: Pocatello, Idaho. Sponsor: The Confer 
ence. Winners: 

Debate: Upper Division: 1st. Ricks College. 2nd. 
Northwest Nazarene College. Lower Division: 
1st. College of Idaho. 2nd. Northwest Nazarene 
College. 

University of Idaho. So. Br. Utah-Idaho Junior Col 
lege Tournament. No report. 

University of Idaho, Moscow. Inland Empire 
Tournament. No report. 
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ILLINOIS 

Eastern Illinois State Teachers College. Eastern Itti- 
nois Debate Tournament. Director: J. G. Ross. 
Date: February 3, 1940. Place: Charleston, 111. 
Participation: 16 colleges decision division. 8 col 
leges novice division. Winners: 

Highest Classification: Eastern Illinois State Teach 
ers, Illinois State Normal U,, Lake Forest College, 

Illinois Normal University. Eighth Invitational 
Tournament. Director: F. Lincoln D. Holmes. 
Date: January 12, 13, 1940. Place: Normal, 111. 
Winners by classification: 

Superiority Class: Augustana College. 

Excellence: DeKalb U., Chicago, 111., and Olivet 
College, Mich. 

Women's Division: Superiority: Coe College. Tie 
for 2nd. (not making Excellence standing) De 
Kalb U. and Normal U. 

Practice Division: Section 1. 28 colleges, 144 teams. 
Section 2. 18 colleges, SO teams. Note: The 
championship division limited each college to one 
team for men and for women. The practice di 
vision allowed four teams in each section. 

Illinois Wesleyan. Oratorical Tournament. No 
report. 

Lake Forest College. Illinois State Tournament. No 
report. 

National Tau Kappa Alpha Meet. Discussion- 
Progression. Director: Hale Aarnes. Date: De 
cember 27, 28, 29, 1939. Place: Chicago, 111. 
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ILLINOIS (Continued) 

Sponsor: Tau Kappa Alpha National Honor So 
ciety. Participation: Limited to T.K.A. chapters 
and invited colleges about 25 colleges repre 
sented. Winners by rating speakers superior and 
excellent and averaging these ratings for final 
grouping. 

Superior: 1st. and 2nd. University of South Dakota. 
3rd. University of Montana. 4th. Kent State Col 
lege. 5th. Lake Forest College. 6th. University 
of Denver. 

Excellent: 1st. Wheaton College. 2nd. University 
of Florida. 3rd. University of Montana. 4th. 
University of Maine. 5th. Kenyon College. 6th. 
University of Denver. 

Northwestern University, Evanston. Western Con 
ference Debate Meet. Date: April 5-6, 1940. No - 
report. 

Principia College. Third Invitational Tournament. 
Director: Clayton D. Ford. Date: February 9, 
10, 1940. Place: Elsah, 111. Participation: Sixteen 
colleges. Winners by rating teams and individual 
speakers. 

Debate: 1st. Monmouth No. 2. 2nd. Central College 
No. 2. 3rd. Augustana No. 2. 

Individual Honors: 1st. Central. 2nd. Augustana. 
3rd. Monmouth College. 

INDIANA 

Indiana University. Novice Tournament. No re 
port. 
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INDIANA (Continued} 

Manchester College. Invitational Tournament. Di 
rector: George Beauchamp and Vernon Van Dyke. 
Date: February 23, 24, 1940. Place: North Man 
chester, and Huntington, Ind. (Tournament di 
vided) Participating: 236 teams from 59 colleges. 
Winners: The undefeated teams after six rounds. 

At Manchester 

Notre Dame, Negative 
Indiana U., Negative 
Wayne U., Negative 

At Huntington 
Wayne U., Affrmative 
Valparaiso U., Affirmative 
Alma College, Affirmative 
Two Wayne U. teams, Negative 

IOWA 

Coe College. Invitational Tournament. No report. 

Coe College. Iowa State Forensic Tournament. No 
report. 

Iowa University. Invitational Tournament. Direc 
tor: A. Craig Baird. Date: February 29, March 
1, 2, 1940. Place: Iowa City, la. Participating: 
IS universities and colleges. Winners: Team and 
individual. Ranking of teams by largest propor 
tion of victories by affirmative and negative teams 
after six rounds. 

1st. Carleton College, 10 out of 12. 

2nd. rank: Creighton U., Wichita U., and Iowa U., 9 
out of 12. 
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IOWA~(Continued) 

Individual Honors: 1st. William Rivkin, Iowa U. 
2nd. rank: Less Schwickert, Carleton College; 
Marvin Chapman, and David Sayre, Iowa U.; 
Robert Gentz and Herbert Lefler, Carleton Col 
lege. 

Discussion Contest: 1st. Leo Hoffman, University 
of Texas; Donald Paarlberg and Seymour Udell, 
Purdue U. 

Oratory: Elliott Rosenfeld, University of Minnesota 
and Norman Krause, University of Iowa. 

Extempore: Marvin Chapman, University of Iowa 
and Guilford Jones, University of Texas. 

After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. Richard Furze, Uni 
versity of Denver. 2nd. Jack Love, University of 
Texas. 

Iowa Wesleyan College. Invitational Tournament. 
Director: Waldo W. Braden. Date: February 3, 
1940. Place: Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Participants: 
9 colleges. Non-decision meet. 

KANSAS 

Bethany College. Kansas State League Tournament. 
Director: J. A. Blair. Date: March 2, 1940. 
Place: Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans. Par 
ticipating: 7 colleges. Winners: Highest percent 
age of wins after six rounds. 

Men's Debate: Tie. Kansas Wesleyan and Bethany 
College. 

Women's Debate: Tie. McPherson College and Beth 
any College. 
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Each College entered two teams in each division. 

Fort Scott Junior College. Invitational Tournament. 
Director: William A. Black. Date: February 6, 
1940. Place: Ft. Scott, Kans. Participating: 9 
colleges. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. College of Emporia. 2nd. Kansas City 
Junior College. 

Extempore: 1st. Kansas City Junior College. 2nd. 
Tie: Kansas State and Coffeyville Junior College. 

Interpretative Reading: 1st. Kansas City Junior 
College. 2nd. Coffeyville Junior College. 

After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. Coffeyville Junior Col 
lege. 2nd. El Dorado Junior College. 

Hutchinson Junior College. Invitational Tourna 
ment. No report. 

Pittsburgh Teachers College. Invitational Tourna 
ment. Director: J. R. Pelsma. Date: November 
17, 18, 1940. Place: Pittsburgh, Kans. Partici 
pating: 30 colleges. Winners: 

Junior College Debate: 1st. Muskogee (Okla.) Jun 
ior College. 2nd. Southeastern State Teachers 
College, Durant, Okla. 

Southwestern College. Practice Tournament. (This 
is the first, the originator of all tournaments in 
debate.) Director: J. Thompson Baker. Date: 
December 1, 2, 1939. Place: Winfield, Kans. 
Participating: Limited to 45 colleges. 120 teams. 
Winners: Undefeated teams after seven elimina 
tion rounds. 

High Superior Teams: Men: Ada Teachers, Okla., 
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KANSAS (Continued) 

Baylor U., Waco, Texas, Hastings College, Neb., 
Omaha U., Neb., Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas. Women: 
Baylor U., Waco, Texas, Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Texas. Junior College Division: Baylor 
U., Waco, Texas, Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas, 
Teachers College, Edmond, Okla., Teachers Col 
lege, Pittsburgh, Kans. 

KENTUCKY 

Murray State Teachers College. Invitational Tourna 
ment. Director: A. C. La Follette. Date: Jan 
uary 13, 1940. Place: Murray, Ky. No report 
on winners. 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State Normal. Invitational Tournament. 
Director: R. L. Ropp. Date: March 15, 16, 
1940. Place: Natchitoches, La. Participating: 
19 colleges: Winners: Elimination after five 
rounds, and five more rounds to finals for surviv 
ing teams. 

Debate: Men: 1st. Springfield, Missouri, State 
Teachers. 2nd. Baylor U., Waco, Texas. Women: 
1st. and 2nd. Louisiana State Normal College. 

Impromptu: Men: 1st. Louisiana College. 2nd. 
Baylor U. Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Louisi 
ana Normal College. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. St. Mary's U. 
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LOUISIANA (Continued} 

Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Southwestern Lou 
isiana Institute. 

Radio Speaking: 1st. and 2nd. Arkansas State Teach 
ers College. Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd, Lou 
isiana State Normal College. 

Poetry Reading: Men: 1st. and 2nd. Louisiana Col 
lege. Women: 1st. Louisiana College. 2nd. Abi 
lene Christian College. 

MAINE 

University of Maine. Invitational Tournament. Di 
rector: Howard L. Runion. Date: December 8, 9, 
1939. Place: Orono, Me. Question: National 
high school railroad proposition. Participating: 
10 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Providence College, Rhode Island. 2nd. 
Williams College. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College. Big Three Little Three Tourna 
ment. Director: M. E. Grush, Jr. Date: Febru 
ary 16, 17, 1940. Place: Amherst, Mass. Par 
ticipating: Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Amherst, 
Williams, Wesleyan. Winners: Most debates won, 
and highest rating of speakers. 

Debate: 1st. Yale U. 2nd. Harvard U. 

Individual rating: 1st. Payson Wolff, Harvard. 2nd. 
Donald Schmechel, Yale. 3rd. McGeorge Bundy, 
Yale. 4th. F. D. Edes, Amherst. 
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MICHIGAN 

Albion College. Invitational Tournament. Director: 
Clarence A. Peters. Date: January 18, 1940. 
Place: Albion, Mich. Participating: 11 colleges. 
Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Wayne U., Detroit Mich. 2nd. Albion 
College. 

Kalamazoo College. Invitational Tournament. No 
report. 

Michigan State College. Mens' Intercollegiate Speech 
League. Director: Donald Hayworth. Date: 
February 10, 1940. Place: East Lansing, Mich. 
Participating: 11 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Albion College. 2nd. Wayne U. 

Michigan State Teachers College, Ypsilanti. Worn- 
ens 3 Intercollegiate Speech League. Director: Dr. 
F. B. McKay. Date: February 17, 1940. Place: 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Participating: 11 colleges. Win 
ners: 

Debate: 1st. Albion College. 2nd. Kalamazoo Col 
lege. 

MINNESOTA 

Concordia College. Red River Valley Tournament. 

Director: W. F. Schmidt. Date: February 8-10, 

1940. Place: Moorhead, Minn. Winners: 
Debate: Men: 1st. University of South Dakota. 2nd. 

Nebraska Wesleyan U. Women: 1st. Sioux Falls 

College. 2nd. Macalester College. 
Oratory: Men: 1st. University of South Dakota. 
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MINNESOTA (Continued) 

2nd. Nebraska Wesleyan. Women: 1st. James 
town College. 2nd. South Dakota State College. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Augustana College, S. D. 
2nd. Dakota Wesleyan. Women: 1st. Sioux Falls 
College. 2nd. Nebraska Wesleyan. 

Radio: Men: 1st. Augustana College, S. D. 2nd. 
St. Olaf College. Men and Women Discus 
sion: Can Capitalism Survive? 1st. Moorhead 
State Teachers. 2nd. Concordia College. 

Discussion: Can Capitalism Survive? Men: 1st. 
Moorhead State Teachers. 2nd. Augustana Col 
lege, S. D. Women: 1st. Concordia College. 2nd. 
Moorhead State Teachers. 

Gustavus Adolphus College. Invitational Tourna 
ment. Non-decision. 21 colleges participating. 
Director: Evan E. Anderson. Date: December 
3, 1939. Place: St. Peter, Minn. 

St. Cloud Teachers College. Intercollegiate Forensic 
Union Tournament for Minnesota. Sponsor: The 
Union. Director: John Acker, Augsburg College 
and Wm. J. Griffin, St. Cloud Teachers College. 
Date: December 15-16, 1939. Place: St. Cloud, 
Minn. Participation limited to Minnesota col 
leges. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Concordia College. 2nd. Four-way tie. 

St. Thomas College. Northwest Debate Tournament. 
Ninth Annual. Director: Owen P. McElmeel. 
Date: March 4, 5, 6, 1940. Place: St. Paul, Minn. 
Women's division held at College of St. Catherine, 
St. Paul. Participating: 106 debate teams; 73 
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MINNESOTA. (Continued) 

metis', 33 womens'. Nine states entered. Win 
ners: 

Debate Men: 1st. Carleton College. 2nd. Hastings 
College. Women: 1st. Augustana College, 111. 
2nd. College of St. Catherine. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Millsaps College. Invitational Tournament. Direc 
tor: E. S. Wallace. Date: December 6, 7, 1939. 
Place: Jackson, Miss. Participating: 14 colleges, 
44 teams. Winners: Elimination after fourth 
round. 

Debate: Men: 1st. Hendrix College, Arkansas. 2nd. 
Springfield (Mo.) State Teachers College. 
Women: 1st. Augustana College, III 2nd. Col 
lege of St. Catherine. 

Mississippi Southern College. Mississippi Intercol 
legiate Forensic Association Meet. Director: R. 
G. Lowrey. Date: April 5, 6, 1940. Place: Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. Participating: Colleges of Mis 
sissippi. Winners : 

Debate: Men: 1st. Millsaps College. 2nd. Mis 
sissippi College. Women: Mississippi Southern 
College. 2nd. Millsaps College. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. University of Mississippi. 2nd. 
Mississippi College. Women: 1st. Millsaps Col 
lege. 2nd. Mississippi Southern College. 

Extempore: 1st. Mississippi Southern College. 2nd. 
Millsaps College. 
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MISSOURI 

Culver-Stockton College. Pre-Season Clinic. Four 
colleges meet and discuss and practice. Non- 
decision. Director: Cedric L. Crink. Date: 
November 18, 1939. Place: Canton, Mo. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Mid 
west Speech Tournament. Director: Clifton Corn- 
mell, Sr. Date: December 1, 2, 1939. Place: 
Kirksville, Mo. Participating: 23 colleges. Win 
ners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. Park College. 2nd. Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College. Women: 1st. 
Park College. Junior Division: 1st. William 
Jewell. 2nd. Missouri Central College. 

Poetry Reading: Original Poetry: Arnold Prater, 
Northeast Missouri Teachers College. Poetry 
Reading: Virginia Van Gorp, Iowa Central Col 
lege. Ted Malone Contest: Ruby Arnold, Simp 
son College. 

After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. Frank Bouder, Coe Col 
lege. 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College. Invita 
tional Tournament. Director: J. P. Kelly. Place: 
Maryville, Mo. Participating: 14 colleges, 33 de 
bate teams. Winners by percentage of victories 
in ten rounds or twenty rounds with Affirmative 
and Negative teams. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers, 8 out of 10. 1st. 

Central Missouri Teachers, 7 out of 10. 2nd. 

Omaha U., 14 out of 20. 2nd. 

Kearney (Neb.) Teachers, 7 out of 10. 2nd. 
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MISSOURI (Continued) 
Wentworth Military Academy, 7 out of 10. 2nd. 
Northwest Missouri Teachers, 12 out of 20. 3rd. 
Creighton U., 3 out of 5. 3rd. 
William Jewell College, 11 out of 20. 4th. 
Westminster College. Missouri Debate Tournament. 

No report. 
William Jewell College. Invitational Tournament. 

No report. 

MONTANA 

Montana State U. Treasure State Tournament. 
Director: Ralph Y. McGinnis. Date: Dec. 8, 9, 

1939. Place: Missoula, Mont. Participating: 7 
colleges from 3 states. Six rounds. Winners: 

Concordia College (Minn.), University of Idaho, 
Seattle Pacific College each won 4 out of 6. 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska Wesleyan. Invitational Tournament. Di 
rector: R. Munsey Butcher. Date: February 17, 

1940. Place: University Place, Neb. Participat 
ing: 8 colleges. Winners, the undefeated teams. 

Kearney State Teachers and Nebraska Wesleyan U. 
Omaha University. Invitational Tournament. Dates 

Dec. 8, 9, 1939. Place: Omaha. No report on 

details. 
Omaha University. Nebraska State Forensic 

League. Date: March 7-9, 1940. Place: Omaha. 

Participating: 8 colleges. Winners: 
1st. Hastings College. . 2nd. Nebraska Wesleyan and 

Kearney State Teachers. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Dartmouth College. New England Freshman Tour- 
nament. Director: Arthur M. Barnes. Date: 
April 19, 20, 1940. Place: Hanover, N. H. 
Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Tie Bates College and Harvard U. 

Extempore: 1st. Richard Weinberg, Harvard U, 2nd. 
Freeman Rawson, Bates College. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Appalachian State Teachers College. Invitational 
Tournament. Place: Boone, N. Carolina. No re 
port on details. 

Lenoir Rhyne College. South Atlantic Forensic 
Tournament. Director: Albert Keiser. Date: 
March 1, 2, 1940. Place: Hickory, N. C. Partici 
pating: 12 colleges. Report incomplete. 

Debate: Women: 1st. Winthrop College. 

Oratory: Peace Contest: Lenoir Rhyne College. 

North Carolina State College. South Atlantic Tour 
nament. Director: Edwin H. Paget. Place: 
Raleigh, N. Carolina. No report on details. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Maryville College. Invitational Tournament. No 
report on details. 

OHIO 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Great Lakes Speech 
Tournament. Director: Dana T. Burns. Date: 
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OHIO (Continued) 

March 7-9, 1940. Place: Berea, Ohio. Partici 
pation: 18 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. John Carroll U. 10 out of 12. 2nd. 
Heidelberg U. 9 out of 10 (left before last 
round) . 

Radio: 1st. John Carroll U. 

After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. John Carroll U. 

Capital University. Ohio Men's Intercollegiate De 
bate Tournament. Director: Executive Council 
of Conference. Date: December 8, 9, 1939. 
Place: Columbus, Ohio. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Tie: Muskingum College and Kenyon 
College. 2nd. Capital U. 

Heidelberg University. Ohio Debate Conference 

Practice Tournament. Date: November 17, 18, 1939. 

Place: Tiffin, Ohio. No report. 

University of Cincinnati. Ohio-Kentucky Regional 
Convention of Tau Kappa Alpha. Director: 
Charles Layton, Muskingum College. Date: 
March 21, 22, 1940. Place: Cincinnati, 0. Par 
ticipating: Six chapters representing 6 colleges. 
Winners: 

Heckling Debate Tournament: 1st. Muskingum 
College. 

After-Dinner Speaking: Stewart Johnson, Univer 
sity of Cincinnati. 

OKLAHOMA 

East Central State Teachers College. East Central 
Oklahoma Tournament. Director: D. J. Nabors. 
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Date: December IS, 16, 1939. Place: Ada, Okla. 

No report. 
Northeastern State Teachers College. Northeastern 

Oklahoma Tournament. Director: Jim Robinson. 

Date: January 5, 6, 1940. Place: Tahlequah, 

Okla. Winners: 
Debate: Men's Varsity: 1st. Oklahoma U. 2nd. 

Northeastern State Teachers College. 

Women: 1st. East Central Teachers College. 

2nd. Northeastern State Teachers College. 

Junior College Division: 1st. Muskogee Junior 

College. 2nd. Muskogee Junior College. 
Oratory: Men: 1st. Northeastern State Teachers. 

2nd. Pittsburgh (Kans.) State Teachers College. 

Women: 1st. Springfield Missouri State Teachers 

College. 2nd. Northeastern (Okla.) State Teach 
ers College. 
Extempore: Men: 1st. Muskogee Junior College. 

2nd. East Central (Okla.) State Teachers Col 
lege. 

Women: 1st. East Central State Teachers College. 

2nd. Oklahoma College for Women. 
Poetry Reading: Men: Northeastern State Teachers 

College. 

Women: 1st. Oklahoma College for Women. 2nd. 

East Central College. 
Southeastern State Teachers College. Tenth Savage 

Forensic Tournament. Director: Tom Houston. 

Date: March 1, 2, 1940. Place: Durant, Okla, 

No report. 
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OKLAHOMA (Continued) 

University of Oklahoma. Second Mid-West Forensic 
Tournament. Director: Lee Murphy. Date: 
February 22-24, 1940. Place: Norman, Okla. No 
report. 

OREGON 

Linfield College. Tenth Annual Pacific Northwest 

Tournament. Director: R. D. Mahaffey. Date: 

February 22-24, 1940. Place: McMinneville, Ore. 

Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. College of the Pacific. 2nd. Pasa 
dena College. 

Women: 1st. College of the Pacific. 2nd. Wash 
ington State College. 

Junior Division. Men: 1st. Pasadena College. 

2nd. Pepperdine College. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Lewiston 

Idaho State. 
Extempore: Men: 1st. College of the Pacific. 2nd. 

Pepperdine College. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd University of 

Idaho. 
Oratory: Men: 1st. College of the Pacific. 2nd. 

Seattle Pacific College. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Oregon State 

College. 

Junior Division: Men: 1st. University of Idaho. 

2nd. La Verne College. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Washington 

State College. 
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Impromptu: Men: 1st. Willamette U. 2nd. College 

of Puget Sound. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Washington 

State College. 

Junior Division: Men: 1st. Willamette U. 2nd. 

Occidental College. 

Women: 1st La Verne College. 2nd. Lewiston 

Idaho State. 
After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. Willamette U. 2nd. 

Oregon State College. 

Sweepstakes: 1st. College of the Pacific. 2nd. Lin- 
field College. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Grove City College. Invitational Tournament. Di 
rector: H. McClure Burrowes. No report. 

Shippenburg Teachers College. Invitational Tour- 
nament. Director: Elvin L. Valentine. Date: 
February 17, 1940. Place: Shippenburg, Pa. 
Winners: 

Debate: 1st. American U. 2nd. Tie: Penn State 
College, Houghton College (N. Y.) and Shepherd 
State Teachers College, W. Va. 

Slippery Rock State Teachers College. Invitational 
Tournament. Director: C. B. Spotts. Date: 
March 16, 1940. Place: Slippery Rock, Pa. Par 
ticipating: 7 colleges. Three rounds. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Houghton College (N. Y.). 2nd. Tie: 
University of Pittsburgh and Shippenburg State 
Teachers College. 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 

Westminster College. Pre-Season Debate Tourna 
ment. Sponsor: Local chapter of Tau Kappa 

Alpha. Director: Glenn Taylor. Date: December 9, 
1939. Place: New Wilmington, Pa. Participat 
ing: 15 to 20 colleges from Pa., N. Y., W. Va. and 
Ohio. Four rounds for two teams making eight 
debates. 

1st. Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, ^a. 2nd. Tie: 
Penn State College and Geneva Colleve. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Winthrop College. Dixie Forensic Tournament, 
Director: Warren C. Keith. Date: December 7-9, 
1939. Place: Rock Hill, S. C. Winners: 

Debate: Direct Clash: Men: 1st. No. Carolina State. 
Women: Winthrop College. 

Best Debaters: Wake Forest, Dartmouth College. 

Problem Solving: Men: 1st. Catawba College. 
Women: Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Poetry Reading: Women: Virginia Intermont Col 
lege. 

Response to Occasion: Men: Wake Forest College. 

Extempore: Men: University of Alabama. Women: 
Lenoir Rhyne College. 

Radio: Men: North Carolina State. Women: Vir 
ginia Intermont College. 

Oratory: Women: Virginia Intermont College. 

After-Dinner Speaking: Men: Wake Forest College. 
Women: Virginia Intermont College. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA (Continued) 

Impromptu: Men: Wake Forest College. Women: 

Virginia Intermont College. 
Winthrop College. Grand Eastern Tournament. 

Director: Warren G. Keith. Date: April 11-13, 

1940. Place: Rock Hill, S. C. Winners: 
Debate: Men: Southwest Missouri State Teachers 

College. Women: Linfield College, Ore. 
Direct Clash: Men: North Carolina State. Women: 

Concord College. 
Best Debaters: Men: Emory College. Women: 

Florida State College for Women. 
Radio: Men: Duke U. Women: West Virginia U. 
After-Dinner Speaking: Men: Furman U. Women: 
Wake Forest College. 
Diction: Men: Duke U. Women: Concord College 

(W. Va.) 
Response to Occasion: Men: Duke U. Women: 

New York U. 
Impromptu: Men: Linfield College. Women: West 

Virginia U. 

Oratory: Men: Linfield College. Women: Univer 
sity of Florida. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota Wesleyan. Invitational Tournament. 

Director: Buren H. Robbins. No report. 
University of South Dakota. Women's Forensic 

Tournament. Director: William S. Howell. Place: 
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SOUTH DAKOTA (Continued) 

Vfermillion, S. D. Date: January 19, 20, 1940. 

Plan: Best record in 10 rounds. 
1st. Tie: Hastings College and Northern Normal 

(S. D.) 8 out of 10. 
Best Team: 1st. William Jewell College, S in S. 2nd. 

Sioux Falls College, 7 in 10. 
Radio: 1st. Florence Belson, University of South 

Dakota. 2nd. Audrey Adams, William Jewell 

College. 
Poetry Reading: 1st. Evelyn Johnson, University of 

South Dakota. 2nd. Jean Park, Sioux Falls Col 
lege. 

TENNESSEE 

Maryville College. Smoky Mountain Tournament 
Men. Director: V. M. Queener. Date: January 
20, 1940. Place: Maryville, Tenn. Participating: 
9 colleges. Highest Ranking Colleges: East Ten 
nessee Teachers College, Emory and Henry Col 
lege, Carson and Newman College, Maryville 
College, Mars Hill College. 

Extempore: 1st. Maryville College. 2nd. East Ten 
nessee Teachers College. 

Oratory: 1st. Maryville College. 2nd. East Tennes 
see Teachers College. 

Maryville College and Johnson City Teachers 
College, hosts. National Pi Kappa Delta Tour 
nament. Director: Chairman of Committee on 
Contests: Martin Holcomb, Augustana College, 
111. Date: March 25-29, 1940. Place: Knoxville, 
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TENNESSEE (Continued) 

Tenn. Plan: Eight rounds for all and three 
rounds for 8 leading teams to reach champion 
ship. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. University of Redlands. 2nd 
Augustana College, S. D. 

Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Augustana College 
(111.) 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Carl G. Burness, University 
of Redlands. 2nd. Richard Johansen, Macalester 
College. 

Women: 1st. Lois Mallon, Baylor U. 2nd. Fran 
ces Anderson, Linfield College. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Gene Worrell, Wake Forest 
College. 2nd. Wayne Stewart, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan. 

Women: 1st. Lynne Anderson, Nebraska Wes- 
leyan. 2nd. Frances Anderson, Linfield College. 
(Winning seven out of 8) 

Superior Rating: Men: Kansas State, Pittsburgh U., 
Augustana, S. D., Baylor U., Carroll College, 
Eureka College, Hastings College, St. Olaf Col 
lege, Dakota Wesleyan, University of Redlands, 
North Texas State Teachers. 
Women: Baylor U., Augustana College (HI.), 
Bethany College, Park College, Southwestern Col 
lege (Kans.), East Central (Okla.) Teachers 
College. 

University of Chattanooga. Southern Association 
Teachers of Speech Tournament. Director: 
Glenn R. Capp, Baylor U. Date: April 2-6, 1940. 
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TENNESSEE (Continued) 

Place: Chattanooga, Term. Participating: 22 
colleges, 36 teams. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Tie: Louisiana 
State U. and Texas Tech. 

Women: 1st. Southern Methodist U. 2nd. Durant 
Teachers (Okla.) 

Junior Division: 1st. Texas Tech. 2nd. Denton 
Teachers (Texas). 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Louisiana State U. 2nd. Bay 
lor U. 

Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Durant Teachers 
(Okla.). 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Hendrix College. 2nd. Louisi 
ana State U. Women: 1st. Denton Teachers 
(Texas). 2nd. Louisiana Normal U. 

After-Dinner Speaking: Men: 1st. University of 
Alabama. 2nd. Denton Teachers (Texas). 
Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Furman U. 

TEXAS 

Abilene Christian College. Eighth Annual Invita 
tional Tournament. Director: Fred J. Barton. 
Date: February 9-10, 1940. Place: Abilene, 
Texas. Participating: 12 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos. Women: 
1st. Oklahoma Baptist U. 2nd. Tie: Seminole 
Junior College and Baylor U. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Abilene Christian College. 
2nd. Southwest Texas State Teachers, San Marcos. 
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TEXAS (Continued} 

Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Abilene Christian 
College. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Abilene Chris 
tian College. Women: 1st. Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 2nd. Abilene Christian Col 
lege. 

Poetry Reading: Men: 1st. Texas College of Mines, 
El Paso. 2nd. Oklahoma Baptist U. 
Women: 1st, Abilene Christian College. 2nd. 
Hardin-Simmons U. 

Radio: 1st. Texas College of Mines. 2nd. Oklahoma 
Baptist U. 

Baylor University. Invitational Tournament. Di 
rector: Glenn R. Capp. Date: January 12, 13, 
1940. Place: Waco, Texas. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. Springfield Teachers College 
(Mo.). 2nd. Texas Christian U. 
Women: 1st. Northern State Teachers, Denton. 
2nd. State Normal U., Natchitoches, La. 
Mixed Teams: 1st. East Central (Okla.) Teach 
ers College. 2nd. Baylor U. 
Junior Division: Men: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. 
Northern State Teachers, Denton. 
Women: 1st. Northern State Teachers, Denton, 
Texas. 2nd. Baylor U. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Springfield State Teachers 
(Mo.). 2nd. Northern State Teachers, Denton. 
Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Abilene Christian 
College. 
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TEXAS (Continued) 
Oratory: Men: 1st. Springfield Teachers College 

(Mo.). 2nd. Baylor U. 

Women: 1st. San Marcos (Texas) State Teachers. 

2nd. Baylor U. 
Poetry Reading: Men: 1st. Altus Junior College 

(Okla.). 2nd. Tie: Baylor U. and Texas and 

Hardin Junior College, Amarillo, Texas. 

Women: 1st. Baylor U. 2nd. Texas and Hardin 

Junior College. 

Radio: 1st. Southern Methodist U. 2nd. Louisiana 
State Normal. 

After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. Northern State Teach 
ers. 2nd. Southern Methodist U. 
San Marcos State Teachers College. Invitational 

Tournament. Director: Hugh F. Seabury. Date: 

December 8, 9, 1939. Place: San Marcos, Texas. 

No report. 
University of Texas. Southwestern Invitational 

Tournament. Director: T. A. Rousse. Place: 

Austin, Texas. No report. 

UTAH 

Weber College. Phi Rho Pi National Tournament. 
Director: Raymond P. Kroggel, President, and 
National Officers of Phi Rho Pi. Date: March 18- 
21, 1940. Place: Ogden, Utah. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. Wentworth Military Academy 
(Mo.). 2nd. Glendale (Cal.) Junior College. 
Women: 1st. and 2nd. Virginia Intermont College. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Wentworth Military Acad- 
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UTAH (Continued) 

emy. 2nd. San Bernardino (Cal.) Junior College. 

Women: 1st. Virginia Interment College. 2nd. 

Virginia (Minn.) Junior College. 
Oratory: Men: 1st. San Bernardino Junior College. 

2nd. Weber College. 

Women: 1st. Virginia Intermont College. 2nd. Vir 
ginia (Minn.) Junior College. 
Highest Tournament Standing: Virginia Intermont 

College. 
Snow College. Invitational Tournament. Place: 

Ephraim, Utah. No report. 

VIRGINIA 

Roanoke College. Tan Kappa Alpha District Tour 
nament. Director: J. F. Prufer. Date: April 5, 6, 
1940. Place: Roanoke, Va. Participating: 5 col 
leges. Winners: 

Debate: Bridgewater College. 

Impromptu: Bridgewater College. 

Oratory: Bridgewater College. 

Extempore: Randolph-Macon College. 

After-Dinner Speaking: Bridgewater College. 

Virginia Intermont College. Smoky Mountain Tour 
nament Women. Director: Roy C. Brown. 
Date: February 17, 1940. Place: Bristol, Va. Par 
ticipating: 12 colleges. Plan: Decision on per 
centage of debates won. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Virginia Intermont College. 2nd. 
Maryville College. 
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VIRGINIA (Continued) 
Extempore: 1st. Maryville College. 2nd. Virginia 

Interment College. 
Oratory: 1st. Virginia Interment College. 2nd. 

Maryville College. 
Poetry Reading: 1st. Virginia Intermont College. 

2nd. Maryville College. 
After-Dinner Speaking: 1st. Mars Hill College. 2nd. 

Virginia Intermont College. 

WASHINGTON 

College of Puget Sound. Lower Division and Novice 
Tournament. Director: Charles T. Battin. Date: 
March IS, 16, 1940. Place: Tacoma, Wash. Win 
ners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. College of Puget Sound. 2nd. 
University of Idaho. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Oregon State 
College. 

Extempore: Men: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Port 
land U. 

Women: 1st. Linfield College. 2nd. Linfield 
College. 

Oratory: Men: 1st. University of Idaho. 2nd. Col 
lege of Puget Sound. 

Women: 1st. College of Puget Sound. 2nd. 
Oregon State College. 

Impromptu: (Mixed) 1st. Pacific U. 2nd. Willa 
mette U. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia Wesleyan. Annual Speech Festival. 
Director: Harold N. Ahlgren. Date: March 14-16, 
1940. Place: Buckhannon, W. Va. Participat 
ing: 11 colleges. Winners: 

Debate: 1st. Concord State Teachers College (W. 
Va.). 2nd. University of West Virginia. 

Oratory (Peace Oration) : 1st. University of West 
Virginia. 2nd. Shepherd State Teachers College. 

WISCONSIN 

Eau Claire State Teachers College. Fourth Mid- 
Winter Tournament. Director: C. D. Donaldson. 

Date: January 20, 1940. Place: Eau Claire, Wis. 
Plan: Four rounds practice. Two divisions, A and 
B. Each college could enter two teams in Divi 
sion A and two in Division B. Winners: 

A Division: 1st. College of St. Thomas. 2nd. Tie: 
River Falls State Teachers College and Eau Claire 
State Teachers College. 

B Division: 1st. College of St. Thomas. 2nd. Tie: 
Mankato State Teachers College and Stevens 
Point State Teachers College. 

Eau Claire State Teachers College. Third Annual 
Forensics Tournament. Director: C. D. Donald 
son, Date: April 27, 1940. Place: Eau Claire, 
Wis. Participating: 7 colleges. 

Poetry Reading Impromptu: 1st. Hamline U. 

Poetry Reading Memorized: 1st. Superior State 
Teachers College. 

Prose Reading Impromptu: Hamline U. 
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WISCONSIN (Continued) 

Prose Reading Prepared: Hamline U. 

Oratory (Original): Hamline U. 

Oratory (Memorized): Superior State Teachers 
College. 

Extempore Speaking: River Falls State Teachers 
College. 

Stevens Point State Teachers College. Wisconsin 
Valley Tournament. Director: Leland M. Bur 
roughs. Place: Stevens Point, Wis. Winners: 

Debate: Men: 1st. St. Olaf College. 
Women: River Falls State Teachers College. 

University of Wisconsin. Delta Sigma Rho Meet. 
Director: H. L. Ewbank. Date: March 29, 30, 
1940. Place: Madison, Wis. Plan: Each team 
entered debates three rounds. Colleges entered 
from 1 to 4 teams. Best records: 

University of Wisconsin. Four teams won 12 or all 
debates. 

Marquette U. Two teams won 5 out of 6. 

Wisconsin Extension Center (Milwaukee). Two 
teams won 5 out of 6. 

University of North Dakota. Two teams won 9 out 
of 12. 

Western Reserve U. Four teams won 9 out of 12. 

Oratory: 1st. Wayne U. 2nd. University of Wis 
consin. 

Discussion: 1st. Northwestern U. 2nd. Western 
Reserve U. 

Whitewater State Teachers College Invitational 
Tournament. Director: Edward H. Evans. Date: 
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WISCONSIN (Continued) 

February 16, 17, 1940. Place: Whitewater, Wis. 
Participating: 19 colleges. 

Debate: 1st. Lake Forest College. 2nd. Tie: Osh- 
kosh State Teachers College and Augustana 
College (111.). 

Junior Division: 1st. Eau Claire State Teachers 
College. 2nd. Tie: Ripon College, Augustana 
College (111.) and Illinois State Normal U. 

Most Effective Debater: 1st. John Reinemund, 
Augustana College (111.)- 2n d. J. William Lee, 
Olivet College. 

Junior Division: 1st. John A. Sokoll, Ripon Col 
lege. 2nd. Henry A. Peters, University of Wis 
consin. 

Discussion: 1st. H. J. McLendon, Olivet College. 
2nd. John Reinemund, Augustana College (111.)- 
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